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PRELIMINARY 


Appointment of Committee and its 
Terms of Reference 


Tiu' Ti-ij)Hrtito Lfibour C^(>:iferoTK*e pfissed inmiiiinously tlu* followiui? 
resolution in September 104:^: — 

“This Tripe I'tite LnlnMir ( 'onrercM'co loeommeiuls tlml, with a view 
!(,» ]n‘ovi(l(* nck'ftnate materials on wliieh to plan a j)olicy of social 
•scHUirity to:* labour, the (Central Oovernnient in co-opcration with the 
( }oA'er)iment< ol Pi-ovinees of Rritisli India, Indian States and the 
Clianiber of Princes should imme^ba'ely set up nimdiinery to in- 
vestigate cpiesth)ns of Ava^es and eaminjrs, employnnnt and bon in;: 
and social conditions oener^lly, and that as s on as posdble aftev 
receipt of the rcvpiired statist’cs and other data the (Vntral Ooveini' 
jnent should apixnnt a mixed ( V)mmittcc to formulate plans of social 
se{mrity. ” 

The 1 labour investigation Committee was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India In tlie Department t>f Labour by a re^iobition which runs 
as follows; - 


“ Fii pnrsnanee of tills (Tripartite Labour Conference) i esdu ion and 
in ( rdei* that infoiniation may be collected bearin«: upon various 
aspects of social security, so as to enable the Planning Committee 
snhscfjiumtly to be set up to (b’jnv up a prof^ramme of social security 
for labour in India, the Governoi‘-Cieiieial-In-Conncil is pleased to 
appoint a Committee of Empitry to be knowai as Labour Investi- 
.i,mtion Committee. The Committee will be coinpO'Cl of: — 


(1) Mr. I). V. Peije, I.C.S., (Chairman. 

(2i Mr. Iv. Deshpande, Member. 

L‘D Dr. Ahmad Mtdchtar. Member. 

(4) i'.Ir. IL P. Adarkar, Member and Secretary, 
and its terms of reference will be as follows: — 

(a) To collect data relatinjr inter alia to w^es and earnings, em- 

ployment, housing and social conditions of labour and m 
particular of industrial labour, in India, and 

(b) to investigate and report inter aha> on the following matters: 


(1 I the risks which bring about insecurity, 

(2) the Aseds of labour, by various classes, to meet such risKS, 
(dD the methods most suitable for meeting such risks, and 
(4) housing and factory conditions. 

The Headquarters of the Committee will be at Simla . 

The Couiinittee were asks I to extend .their inveyigations 
to all industrial and semi-industrial labour covered V the «oyai 
niis.sioa on Tjabour in their report, with the addition of egr 
other categories and to decide in each case the most suitable mann r 
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th(‘ enquiry. Ooverniueiit, however, eoiisidered tliat the method 
nr enquiry sln)nld not merely eonsist in sending out questionnaires to 
Government agencies and Employers* and Workers* Associations, b’lit 
should also include specifh*. enquiries in individual concerns based on 
representative sami)liug. The above terms of referciice slightly 

modified at a subsequent date, as indicated later. 

Prel m inary Tour 

The (Joiumittee, with the exception of one member, went on a pre- 
liminary lour to visit some of the important industrial centres in India 
with a view to getting first-hand information about labour, problems in 
tJie various industries. They left Simla on the 14th February 1944 and 
after visiting Cawnpore, Dhanbad, Calcutta, Jamshedpur, Nagpur, 
Madras, Madura, Trivandrum, Mundakayam, Coonoor, Bangalore, Mysore, 
Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad and Lahore returned to their headquarter.s 
on the IStli April 1944. Tn this tour the Committee discussed the various 
labour problems with Provincial and State officials as also with repre- 
sentatives of e|mployers and employees. Thereafter the Committee 
prepared the General Questionnaire (Appendix 1 , Ad hoc Questionnaires 
(Appendix II), and Supplementary Quest iounaires (Appendix Til). 
Method of Enquiry 

In spite of the comprehensive enquiries made by tlu‘ Royal Commission 
on Labour and a few Committees appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. large laennae liave remained in regard to information on labour 
('onditions in several industries in India. Broadly speaking, the method 
of direct enquiry on the spot has not been adopted on a sufficiently wide 
scale so as to cover the entire industrial structure. Moreover, certain 
industries, like cotton textiles and coal mining, have rec-eived greater 
attention than' others, but even in regard to these, comprehensive informa- 
tion on ail all-India basis has not l>eeii available. With a view to making 
up this deficiency and bringing the available information up to date, the 
Committee decided that ad hoc surveys should be carried out in various 
iiidus+ries so as to secure a complete picture of labour conditions pre- 
vailing in each. The following industries were selected for the purpose: — 

A. M[NrNG:(l) Coal. (2) Manganese. (8'i Gold. (4) Mica. (5) 
Iron Ore. (6) Salt. 

B. Plantatio.vs : (7) Tea. (8) Coffee. (9) Rubber. 

C. FAirroRv Industries: (10) (dottou. (11) Jute. (12) Silk. (13) 
Woollen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15) Dockyard. (16) Engineering and 
Minerals and Metals. (17) C-ement. (18) Matches. (19) Paper. (20) 
Carpet Weaving. (21) Coir Matting. (22) Tanneries and Leather 
(loor.s Mainifaidure. (23) Potteries. (24) Printing^ Presses. (25) Glass. 
(26> Chemical and Pharmaceutical works. (27) Shellac. (28) Bidi- 
making, Cigar and Cigarettes. (29) Mica Splitting. (30) Sugar. (31) 
(>otton Ginning and Baling. (32) Rice Mills. 

D. Transport: (33) Transport Services (Tramways and Buses). 
(34) Non-gazetted Railway Staff. 

E. Other types of Labour: (35) Port Labour. (36) Municipal La- 
bour. (37) Central. P, W, D, (38) Rickshaw Pullers. 
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Tti dealiiio* willi tlu* ad hoc survey work, several courses we.re open 
to the Oommittee : — (i) tJiat the Committee, as a whole, might study each 
industry, (ii) that the surveys might be distributed region-wise and each 
Meml>er put iu (diarge of a region, and (iii) that each Member might be 
entrusted with a few surveys throughout India. With a view to speedy 
and efficient work, tlie third course was adopted. This departure from 
the usual procedure of the Committee as a whole dealing with the work 
was necessary in view of the immensity of the task and the necessity of 
maintaining an all-India perspective. Moreover, it was felt that this 
procedure would enable Members to make a specialised study of labour 
conditions in individual industries in different parts of tlie country. It 
was also felt that tlu' peculiar problems of industrial labour had more' 
on industi’y-wise than a region -wise dispersion and that the procedure 
would be helpful to any programme of future legislation which has to 
lake into consideration th,c diversified conditions of each industry. 

Division of ork 

Tile ad~ lioc surveys relating to the industries selected were distributed 
among the Chairman and Members as follows: — 

Chairman :C oal Mining; Plantations; Manganese Mining; Bid!- 
.Making; ('igar an I. (hgarettes; ^Mineral Oil; Dockyards. 

Mk. S. H. Di^shrande; Cotton; Jute; Silk; Woollen; Port Labour; 
Salt; Cement; Matches; Paper; Gold Mining; Municipal Labour. 

Dr. Ahmad Mekutah: T»*aD«pm’t Servu'es; Carpet Weaving; Coir 
Mats and Malting; Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufacture; 
Sugar; Potteries; Printing Presses; Non-gazetted Railway Ser- 
vices; Hi(*ksliaw I fillers. 

Mu. B. P. Adarkar: Eugiueeriug and Minerals and Metals; Cotton 
Ginning and Baling; Rice Mills; Glass; Chemicals and Pharma- 
(‘oiitical Works; Shellac; Mica Mining afid Splitting; Iron Ore; 
(kmtral P. W. D. 

The final decision fo;* carrying out the ad hoc suiwey in Coal mines 
was^ an-ived at by the GoA'ernment of India rather late, so that it could 
not be carried out along with the ad hoc surveys in other industries. 
Government have now decided that Mr. S. R. Deshpande should conduct 
an ad> hoc survey and a wage census in the coal mines in India and his 
report will be published separately in due course. As the Committee did 
not undertake any enquiry in coal mining they have not 
discussed labour conditions in coal mining in this report. Hoover, 
incidental references have been made to conditions in coal mines wherever 
considered necessary. Apart from coal mining, ad hoc reports by the 
Committee on all other industries in the foregoing lists have been printed 
separately. . 

Ad Hoc and Supplementary Questionnaires ^ 

The main conception oni which tlie cs^f' hoc surveys have been based is 
that information should, be collected bii the spot by direct enquiry con- 
ducted with the help of the Committee's own staff and that this work 
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should, as far as possible, (‘oiifgrm to th^ sampling methods widely adopted 
in sueli cases. Owing to great variations in the character of the different 
industries, however, there could not be complete uniformity in regard to 
the methods which had to be adopted to conduct the enquiries. Thus, 
while there were only a few centres and units to be covered in; certain 
industries such as potteries, mineral oil, gold., etc., in other industries, 
such as textiles, engineering, transport vser vices, plantations, tanneries, 
bidi-making, etc., a very large number of centres and units in different 
Provinces and States had to be covered. Moreover, some of the indus- 
tries were of the modern large-scale type, wlierein factory legislation 
applied more or hvss entirely, while others were inJigenous handicrafts 
•or small-seale industries, wJiere factory legislation Avas either inapplicable 
or partially applicable. Moreover, information was not unifbrmly 
available in advance as regards the size, location and ownership, of in- 
dustrial units, such as is necessary before (iecisioiis for sampling are taken. 
Poiisequentiy, the technique of representative sampling had to modiffed 
and .supplementeJ so as to obtain whatever information of a reliable 
character was available. As far as possible, however, in all industries 
important c(Mitres were covered. .In eacli of these centres units were 
cliosen on a sample basis, but it was possible in a few centres to cover 
all units. The hnal lists of centres of survey ami individual establish- 
ments were iiui .e out in tlie light of the impressions gathered during the. 
<Mmrse of the i)relimiiiary tour, and in consultation Avith local authorities, 
'rile guiding principle in the selection of centres for survey was to make 
the survey i*egionally representative so as to discover differences in the 
(‘onditions of laboui^ in the same industry iii different parts of the country. 
The selection of individual concerns Avas generally based on considerations 
of (a) size, (b) ownei-ship (private or limited), and (c) Avhether subject 
to statutory regulation or not. In this connoidion, it may be stated 
that the ('Ommittee Avere greatly handicapped in sHinpling the units owing 
to the lack of complete information regarding h.cation and number of 
units ill Hie selected industries. Unfortunately, tla^re are no all-India 
employers' organisations in some of the organised industries, nor are the 
satistics maintained by the Central end I’rovincial Ooveniments at all 
complete. Moreover, in certain nnoiganised imhi.sl ries, sueh as sl^llac, 
carpet- weaving, bidi-making, etc., oAviiig to their very nature no sneli 
information coni I liaA-e been readily available in advance. In certain 
cases, therefore oAviiig to these difficulties as Avell as those of transport 
and other exigeneies, the sampling conld not be fully adhered to. Never- 
theless, the Committee have been anxious to gather in the maximum 
possible information in the limited time at their disposal, and with a view 
to ijiis they have cast their net as Avide as possible. The main instruments 
of the arf hoc survey were the Questionnaires. These Avere of two kinds: — 
(a) the main ad hoc survey questionnaire on points likely to be common 
1o all the indu.stries surveyed, and (b) supplementary and special question- 
nai’es in respect of certain industries, such as plantations, mines, rail- 
A*’ays, rickshaw pullers, poiff labour, shellac, mica, etc. The main od hoc 
questionnaire Avas accompanied by a tabular form for entering wage 
data an 1 this was used wherever possible. In the case of certain surveys, 
however, siudi as salt, paper, cotton, woollen and jute textiles, dockyards, 
silk, cement and gold mining, it was possible to (‘onduct a Avage survey on 
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n sHmpli' bflsis. Tli(‘ (‘lilef met hod ol* eolleetion of data was by personal 
investigation in inunstrial establislnnents, examination of records, and 
(‘ontaci with labour in workers^ homes and jdaces of work. The informa- 
tion thus collected was supplemented, and checked with replies to the 
(luestionnaires received. No oral evidence was, however, recorded by the 
Committee. 

General Questionnaire 

The Committee decided that in. addition to ud hoc survey reports, 
it should i)resent a main report givinji: a complete picture of labour con- 
ditiojis in India. With a view to collecting factual and statistical 
( ala and obtaining the views of (lovernrnents. Employers’ and Workers’ 
Associations and other institutions and persons interested in the 
mat er, the Committee prejiared a (leneral Questionnaire dealing wih 
Labom- Legislation, Wages and Earnings, Employment, Working condi- 
liojis, llonsiijg, Migration, Indebtedness, Age and Mortality Statistics, 
Welfare Ai-tivities and Social Security .Mcasurrs. The Questionnaire 
was issiH‘d to Provimual Cove?nmeuts and States and to alxmt 500 in- 
dividuals and associations. A list of those who have rejdied is given in 
Appendi.x IV. 

Modification of Term ; of Reference 

Th(! terms of reference given above were subsequeiitlv modified by 
the Coverument of India in duly 1044, and tlie Committee were aske 1 
to coniine themselves to f(Jcfdi)t<Ung. as envisaged by the resolution of the 
Tripartite Labour (Conference (juoted earlier and not to attempt to follow 
up those parts of the General Questionnaire, such as, questions 7, 11, 12, 
14, 19, 20, 28, 100-102, lOB, 107, 110, and 111, the material on which could 
be left for the Planning Committee to deal with. 

The Committee’s main task thus has been that of fact-firiding. It 
has been, howevei*, som(*what difficnlt to determine the precise scope of the 
terni “fact-finding”. Appai’outly, Govennnont intended tliat the Com- 
mittee should conduct a full fledged en([uiry into labour conditions 
throughout India. In doing so, the interpretation of the term cannot be 
so rigid and nairow as to exclude niatters of vital importance to labour 
iji particular and to the community iii general. Tlic (’ommittce referred 
to tile re]K)]-1s of some earlicj- ract-tinding Committees sucli as the Faet- 
iiuding Committee (Ilaudlooin and Mills) and the Niiid (Jommittee (which 
was aj)pointed iii 1980 to investigate certaui facts relevant to the economic 
iuid financial relations between .British India and Indian States). From 
siieh a j’eferenc'e, it did not appear that those Committee.s had interpreted 
their task so narrowly. The dividing line between facts and opinions is 
not always clear, and logically many statements of facts may be 
legarded as expressioins of cpinion.' Moreover, once tlr* fa/Us ar'(' 
stated, conclusions arc irresistible; and the Committee felt that in view 
of their s])oeial and privileged contacts, not only were they best fitted to 
draw 1hes(‘ eonclnsions fronn facts, presented by thonselves hut that they 
would be failing in tlieir task if tliey did not <to so. Any suggestion made 
by the (Vmimittee lieie or in the ad> hoc reports ma\% thei'efore, l^e regarded 
as expressions of opinion only, as they fully realis(* lhat it was not tlieir 
task to make any specific recommendations as such. 
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Staff 

Mr. B. B. Adarkar worked as Secretary in addition to liis duties as 
a Member of the Committee till the 1st May, 1944. After that Mr. P. N. 
Sharma, Superintendent of the Committee was required to do the work 
of Secretary in addition to his duties as Superintendent. Mr. Teja 
Sin^h Sahni succeeded IVIr. P. N. Sharma as Secretary to the Committee 
on 18th October, 1944. Mr. N.' K. Bhojwani was appointed as Statis- 
tician to the Committee on 20th February, 1944, and remained with the 
Committee in this capacity till the end of July, 1945. 

For the purpose of conducting enquiries, a sufficiently large field 
staff, consisting of Supervisors and Investigators, was appointed. Be- 
fore the commencement of field, work, all the Supervisors (with the ex- 
(‘e])tif;n of those working under the Jjabour Commissioner, Bengal) were 
(‘ailed to the Committee’s headquarters at Simla and given detailed in- 
structions on the technique and sco])e of the enquiries to be conducted 
by them, the manner in which they were to submit their data and the 
centi'cs and units which they were to investigate. In addition, both 
Supervi.sors and Investigators wei’e provided with written instructions 
regarding the use of (piestionnaires, sampling of concerns (where this 
(;ould Jiot be done in a lvance), filling of the wage forms, etc. In parti- 
cular, they were asked not only to collect information on the spot but 
also to draw upon every other possible source of information. In doing 
so, they were reciuired to distribute copies of the questionnaires in the 
centres assigned to them not only amongst the sampled units but also 
amongst Employei’s’ and Workers’ associations in the industry and such 
other associations and individuals as were likely to be interested in the 
subject. They were also asked to get into touch with the officials of 
Central and Provincial Governments connected with labour and obtain 
such facilities as might be iiecessary in connection with their work. As 
far as field work in Bengal was concerned, it was done by the staff of 
the Committee under the guidance and supeivision of the Labour Com- 
missioner, Bengal, and his subordinate officers. Members, however, 
paid visits to selected centres and units in Bengal to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of local labour conditions. 

Geographical Scope of Iinquiiy 

The Committee s survey covered all Provinces with the exception of 
the North-West Frontier Province wher^ none of the industries selected 
ior survey was sufficiently important. It extended to many of the 
Indian Slates also, such as Kashmir, Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda, Mysore, 
Saiulur, Travancure, Cochin, Bundi, Indore and some of the Slates of 
tile Eastern ^tates Agency. No survey was undertaken in the Hydera- 
bad State as that State preferred to appoint its own Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee, with terms of reference indentical to thoj^e of this Com- 
mittee, for enquiry into local labour conditions. It is now undertood 
that the Committee has been dissolved and that ttie work is being carried 
on departnientally on the same lines. ^ 
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Arrangement of the Report 

It iTiay bo slated here that tlie arrangement of this Report is some- 
what different from that adopted in similar reports dealing with labour, 
such as the Reports of the Royal Commission on Labour and the Bihar 
Enquiry Committee. As a major part of the factual material was al- 
ready incorporated in the ad hoc survey reports, the Committee felt that 
in this Main Repoirt, they should present the factual material and their 
views thereon in a general way. In doing so, they have endeavoured to 
take a cross-section of the various industries according to different sub- 
je(»ts and topics. Reference to the Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Labour and the Bihar Lal)our Enquiry Committee ^vill show that their 
task was somewhat complicated by die necessity of having to discuss the 
general aspects, and, side by side, to present the ‘factual material foi* 
different indnsiries. On the other hand, our task has been made twisie.’ 
by the fact that tlu‘ il(^ hoc survey reports have already provided the 
factual materials in ]*cgard 1o various major and minor industries, although 
^v■c tiavc di'Hwn liberally upon those reports. 

Recommendations cf the Royal Commissi' n oi labour in Indi i 

Tli;> Cov('i‘iiment of In da stopped the iiublical ion of the Annual 
Report siiowing action taken the (.'entral and Provinciial Covern- 
ments in respect of the recommendations made by the Royal Commission 
on Labour after tlu* year 1938. Since, in any future planning of labour 
legislation it will be of great importan(*e to review the action remaining 
to be taken on the major recommendations of the Commission, the Com- 
mittee de<‘Lic(l to ex«nnine the position of such recommendations afresh. 
The result of this enquiry is given in Appendix V. 
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The views embodied in this Report are those of 
the Labour Investigation Committee and the 
Government of India accept no responsibility on 
the opinions^expressed therein. 

Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I — The Economic Background. 

Grent and eataujysiiiic* (dianjres liavo taken place in the political and 
econoniie spheres throu‘»:]u)nt the world during the inter-hellurn period 
(]918-198f)) , and India has shared in full the joys and sorrows of the 
peoples (^f the. Avorld dnrin.L^ all these years. It has been a vast array 
of events, the boom and the crisis following: tlie end of World War T, 
tliM subsequent rec'overy and boom up to 1929, the Great Depression of 
th.e Recovery, 19dr)-‘19, and the AVorld War IT, 1939-45. The 
Ricport of the Royal Conunission, Avhich was submitted in 1931, marks an 
outstandinpf event in the history of Ind.ian labour, diirinj^ this period. 
Since then, considci'able projiiess has been made by labour in many 
fields; but a eonne(ded account of that projjrress has not been available so 
far. The emerp:eu('e of India as a major industrial Power amongst the 
nations of the world has led to an inereasinji? recognition of its status 
both in industry and in labour, and the International Labour Orp:aniz‘a- 
tion, which has doin' <>r(‘at and valuable Vv’ork for labour problems, lias 
in many ways ]iel])ed in the amelioration of laboui* conditions, whip 
India lias taken steps to implement some of the Conventions and Recom- 
memlations of that or^i’anisation. Not only as an industrial Power, but 
as a (onnlry providinfr employment to somethinjr like 180 million work- 
people, coiisistinj.^ of mail's and females, by moans of aj?rienltnre, indus- 
tries, minin^r, trans])ort services, baVikinjr, commercial services, fishinsr, 
navigation and supportimr a total population steadilv nearinc^ the 400 
million mark, India has an important place in the economic development 
of the world. The enormous irrowth of population, which has taken place 
durin^r the last iwo to three decades, has created problems of its own. In 
particular, this has necessitated the creation of increased numbers of em- 
ployment and has, in consequence, rendered imperative a rapid develop- 
ment of the industrial structure. Both World Wars T and IT have con- 
tributed substantially to Indians industrial development and the fiscal 
and industrial policy of the Government of India has also partly sup- 
iported it. 

. When the Royal Commission on Labour reported, the workinp^ class 
of India was neither sufficiently orgranised nor properly stabilised. In 
recent years, however, there has been a greateu concentration of the workincr- 
elass population in industrial area.s and this has led to the rise of an 
industrial proletariate in most cities, which is prepared to stick to the 
town to a pjreater extent than before, to fight for its legitimate 
rights, and. to seek its livelihood in urban rather than rural areas. The 
main source for the growing industries of tha cities has been the village; 
but during the last few decades, there has been such a steady and tre- 
mendous growth of population everywhere that the pressure on the soil 
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has been illCl•easin<,^ Owinf? to this situation, the migrant industrial 
worker has been finding it inereasingly difticult to obtain his livelihood 
in the village. A steady increase in the ranks of the landless labourers, 
moreover, has compelled many to remain and settle in the town and to 
regard it as their home. Even today, no doubt, large masses of labour do 
migi*ale to tlie urban areas but it is an unmistakable fact that the labour 
force in principal industrial cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnporo, 
etc., is getting more and more stabilisc‘d. This stabilisation has been a 
malter of necessity rather than of choice. The village, the joint family, 
the caste, and several other institutions of old, which were the bulwark 
of social se(Uirity for the toiling masses are, unfortunately, steadily 
crumbling down. At the same time, the urban areas hav^* not y^?t begun 
to proA’ide for tliem that degree of social security which may be coi>sidercd 
as nectessary, and, as a consequence, the responsibilities of the State and 
emjiloyers in safeguarding the economic and social interests of the work- 
ing-class ]r>pulatioii have to tliat (‘xteut increased- TIow far these res- 
ponsibilities are being discharged by the State and employers will bo 
>4een from the (intents of this Keport, as well as th(* Ad Hoc Snrvev 
Reports on various industries, submitted by this Committee. Tt will be 
seen that tlie rise ef an indnsirial inoletariate has led to the gj*owth of 
trade unionism in India, and this in some places at least has helped the 
worker to obtain somewhat better wages and working conditions. 

The part played by the State in ameliorating the conditions of 
workers in industrial and semi-industrial occupations continues to be 
mainly by way of legislation. Since 1931, important measures, some of 
which will be discussed in subsequent pages, have been enacted by the 
Central Legislature, iucliuling a consolidated Factories Act fl934), the 
PaA iiieiit of wages Act (1936), the Employment of Chilclren Act (1938), 
and several others. Likewise, nnmeirous Acts, including particularly the 
Bombay Tmlnsirial Disputes Act, the various Provincial Maternity Bene- 
fit Acts etc., have been passed by Provincial Legislatures. Fn^somc of 
tlu» Indian States, similar measures have been adopted for regulation of 
labour (conditions in factories, provision of compensation for employment 
injury, maternity benefit, etc. However, it is a regrettable fact that the 
euroreemeu t of labour laws has not been up to the mark, and although 
iuu(ch has becTi done by way of putting the workers’ rights on the statute- 
book, on the whole the worker has not been able to obtain a fair deal. 
His illiteracy, ignorance and helplessness have been largely availed of. 
by som.p employers who have been able to break or disregard the law with 
impnnity.^ Very often, the worker himself has been a party to this and, 
even where ho has been aware of his rights, he has connived at the 
breaches of law for the simple reason that securitv of employmient 
mor(' important to him than the assertion of his rights. However, some 
large employers, who.se number is fortunately on the increase have shown 
themselves quite alivo to the interests of labour and have regarded the 
maintenanee of a contented labour force as conducive not^ only to the 
welfare of the worker but also to his efficiency and productivity. While 
they have achieved this harmonisation between the workers’ interests and 
their own, a large majority of employers, especially small employers, 
have regarded profit-making on catch-as-catch-can principles as the guid- 
ing motive of their relations wi^h labour, The Ad Hoc Suiwey Reports 
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of this Coimiiittce amply bear out the truth of the above satemeuts, €^nd, 
in partieiilar they show that, so tar as labour is eoiiceriied, there are 
l)atehes here and patches there of satisfactory conditions, but that there 
is much leeway to be made in tin* ^i^id of labour lej>islation and its en- 
forcement, as well as in th(‘ direct amelioration of labour conditions in 
the tiitiuv. [f “maxiumm jiuod of the maximum number” is to be 
achieved, the maximum iiumbei* in India, as anywhere else, consists of 
the labonrinii: classes, an I, therefore, if tlie common man is to get his due, 
a frontal atta(‘k on the problems at issue will have to be made, with the 
State in the vanguai'd of such a movement. Unfortunately, it is to be 
feared that the State in India, all these years, has done very little besides 
merely passing- laws aiid seeking to enforc.|» them through various 
agencies. Except in recent years, it has stood aloof from any active 
work in the held of labour, mainly on the ground of lack of funds and 
also on the doubtful theory that the State cannot afford to spend on any 
]>a etioiilar ('lass or section (d* the population. 

AVorhi War 11 has hrunghr about tremendous clianges in the structure 
of Indian industry and lalMuir and, with the cessation of hostilities, pro- 
blems of great diflicnlty have arisen. Owing to the enormous expenditure 
iiH'urred by the (rovi'rnmeut of India on account of its own “war effort”, 
and on aeeoinit of ])urchases of supplies on behalf of the United Nations, 
there* lias taken pJa(*e a Ifot-liouse growth of employment in the country. 
Miiliims had been enlisted in the Defence Forces and Auxiliary Services, 
and also in hirge-scale and cottage industries so as to support an un- 
{)r(X'edciil(Ml effort for the prosecution of war. The major problem whieli 
faces tile ('ouiitiy today on the labour front is the problem of demobili- 
sation and re-einploymeul. The transition from war to peace has brought 
iiilo. exislcnce nnmerous difficulties which will have to bo faced by 
E()V(‘)'ninen1 and the people and tackled by means of (*,on cent rated action. 
.\t a moineni lik(» this, tin* numerous issues raised in this Ivoport as Also 
in ll)<' Ad llix; Sui’vey I'eports jjale into insignilicancc as compared to 
the sjmetre of mass I diemployiucnt wliich looms ahead. Moreover, during 
w.ii’ tine*, the vvorlou’ in some industries at least, as well as in the Defence 
lA»re<*s. lias Ik^cii abb' to obtain higher wages, cf>m*inToutIy with a rising 
cost oi living, although, on the whole, the real wages of a large majority 
(‘I ^Mjrkers have fallen or shown a tendency to remain on the low side. 
Next (r) the problem of employment, therefore, arises that of an assured 
minnnrim and an assured standard of life. To some extent, no 

ohniKt, i /U’lV’ is a ('onfliid, at leasf in the shoi'f period, betw^een greater 
employment and liiglau’ v.ages which cannot b;. easily resolved,. "" How- 
cver, tlimv i.s no doubt that tlie average worker would prefer even a 
( oin pai fi t i \ el \ low s aiidard of life to the absolute destituti( 3 ii (*aused by 
unemployment. Apart from the factors of employment and wages, 
dmiiig the war pi'riod, there havo been nnmorous relaxations of labour 
laws, so as to facilitate increased production even at the cost of some 
inconvenience and discomfort to tin. working-class population. It is to 
hr hoped tliat all such war-tirne relaxations or restrictions, adverse to the 
Intel ests of labour, will be removed in the immediate future. 

1 he experience of war has been valuable in one respect, viz., in that 
U has been realised by those who shape the policies and economic destinies 
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oi‘ the country Unit if War could liariiess the human and material resources 
of the nation to the fullest extent, there is no reason why thg same cannot 
be achieved by Peace, inasuiiich as the fruits ol‘ Wa.;’ are ^ or destruction 
and demolition while (hose of Peace are enduring and beneficial. This 
realisation is a ^^reat asset, so far as the ecouomie regeneration of India 
is conceriT^d, and tlie various plans ol* Post-war Development which are 
on the anvil, hold a ^roat promise for the economic betterment not only 
of the people as a whole but also of the working elasses. In this pro- 
gramme of eeonoinie development lies the salvation of tip. working classes 
who can find therein hotli secarity of employment and the promise of a 
higher standard of life. A fundamental aspect of post-war planning, 
liowevei*, is the iiositiuii which it is inteii led to assign to the working- 
class population. If the idea is lo nse them as mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, it would b^. strongly resented. If, on the other hand, 
post-war planning is meant, not to make the riidi richer and the poo)* 
poorer, but to raise tlie standards of life of the lowliest, and if, moreover, 
there is an assurance of decent working conditions and of economic 
security, such planning will be welcomed by the masses. It is in this 
large perspective that we have t<> view ])Ost-war planning as an instrument 
of social wcdfai'e and economic regeneratioti. 

II — \ BmV^-eyc View of Irulustries. 

We shall now briefly describe the nature aud extent of employment 
ill the various industries, many of which are covered by oni* surveys. 
This will enable ns to see what a great expansion has taken place in 
different directions since the Royal Commission on Labour reported, 
both owdng to the inherent momentum of industrialization and the 
impetus provided by (he war. For fuller details, it may be advantageous 
lo refer to the Ad Hoc Reports of the Committee; here we (shall take onlv 
a birdVeye view of the industrial siuation. 

The most imporlaiit single group of industries is, of course, the 
Factory hidustrks Group. In this group, broadly speaking, there are 
two sub-groups, viz., regulated factories and unregulated factories. So 
far as regulated factories registered under the Factories Act are concern- 
ed, the total employment in 1943 in British India was 2,436,312 persons. 
Figures for unregulated factories, however, are not readily available, 
but the Committee made their own estimates for certain typical unregulat- 
ed factory industries, .siicli as mica manufacture, shellac, bidi making, 
glass, etc. From this, it appears that employment in unregulated fac- 
tories, whether using mechanical power or not, is very considerable. 
Thus, it has been estimated that in bidi making alone, something like 

500.000 worke s are employed at present; in mica manufacturing, for 
India as a whole, the estimated total is 1,40,000; in shellac, in British 
India, 25,000 to 30,000; gla.ss bangle making .10,000 in British India and 

2.000 in State; carpet weaving, 7,035^; coir mats and matting, 70,000.- 
It will thus appear that in the unregulated factories group, total em- 
ployment may easily be in the neighbourliood of 1,000,000. There is 

5 Four centres only, viz., Mirzapur, Gwalior, Amritsar and Srinagar. 

-In Coebin and TravancorCi besides 30*, 000 families in Travancore. 
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reason to believe that this figure may be exceeded, ana that tliis is only 
a moderate estimate. Next to the Factories Group, in order of import- 
ance, come the Plantations, comprising mostly tea, coffee and rubber 
estates. According to the Committee's estimate, something like 11,65,000 
labourers are employed in plantations, in India as a whole, while if the 
managerial, supervisory and clerical staff is also included, the figure may 
be much higher. Next to plantations, comes th^ Communications Group, 
of whi(di the railways are the main item. In 1044, the Indian railways 
with a total route mileage of about 40,000 employed a labour force aggre- 
gating 8,89,056. Apart from this, docks employed about 1,00,000 persons 
directly and quite a large number through contractors, and tramways 
and buses about 100,000. Next to the Communications Group, comes the 
Mming Group. In 1943, the total labour force employed in mining 
amounted to 3,49,361 workers in British India alone. 

Apart from this, there is a large Miscellaneous Group, comprising 
labour in Central P.VV.D. and the Provincial P.AY.D., private building 
labour, municipal labour, rickshaw pullers, etc. It has been impossible 
to get complete figures for this Miscellaneous Group which has expanded 
quite considerably during the war period. In this group, building and 
construction work appears to be the predominant section. _ According to 
the Committee's estimate, something like .15,00,000 persons (including 
both departmental and contract labour) were employed in the central 
Public Works Department alone. The Municipalities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Lahore, Nagpur, Cawnpore and Karachi, where investigations 
were conducted by the Committee, employed a total of about 60,000 
persons directly. Most of these are the largest municipalities in India, 
but if we include laboui* in other municipalities, the figure may easily 
exceed one lakh. As regards rickshaw pullers, in the few centres investi- 
gated by the Committee, viz., Calcutta, Madras und Simla, the total 
number employed in 1944 was 40,882. Consolidated figures for different 
industries surveyed by the Committee huve bc:m reproduced in Appendix 
VI. Unfortunately, as it would be clear from tlie notes in the Appendix, 
it has been a diflflciilt task to furnisli strictly comparable figures. In 
some cases, figures were available for Bril i>;h India alone; in others for 
India as a whole; in some, for 1943 or 1944 only; in others, figures for 
contract labour were mixed up with labour directly employ^. The 
Appendix, therefore, must be read with some caution. The l^st course 
would be to consider each industry separately in the light of information 
given in the notes. Let us now describe the employment position in these 
different Groups in a more detailed manner. 

Ill — Factories. 

Labour employed in factories covered by the Indian Factories Act 
amounts to about millions at preseiit. From its inception in the 
middle of the last century, the factoiy industry in India has had a steady 
development. The number of factories in 1892, when factory statistics 
were first compiled, was 656 and the number of opeiratives working there- 
in was only 3,16,816. By 1939, the number of factories and workers 
iiad increased to 10,466 and 17,51,137 respectively; while in 1944, the 
corresponding figures were 13,209 and 24,36,312 respectively. To some 
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the definition of a ''factory’' under the Factories Acts of 1881, 
1891, 1922 and 1934 has no doubt made some difference to the figures. 
Yet the enormous expansion in employment that has taken place is largely 
due to the steady growth of industrialism in the country. In the years 
immediately preceding World War II, the Indian industry as a whole 
and the Factories Group in particular had to face considerable competi- 
tion from other countries. The outbreak of war, however, created an 
enormous additional demand for Indian goods, and, as the war pro- 
' grossed, and particularly after Japan’s entry, India becam^ the "Arsenal 
oT the East” and her economy was geared to an uny.)recedented pitch of 
industrial activity. Th^ following table indicates the growth of employ- 
ment in registered factories between 1892 .and 1943 : — 

Taule 1. 


X^finher of Faciorirs Worker<i Employed (1892'-- 1 943) . 


A'pur 

No. of 


Workers Employed 



Factories 

Men 

Women 

(Children 

Tot.'il 

1892 

U5() 

2,54,336 

4.3,592 

18,888 

3,16,816 

1912 

2,710 

6,85,822 

1,30,025 

53,796 

8,69,643 

192;i 

5,985 

11,13,508 

2,21,045 

74,()!^0 

14,09,173 


8,452 

11,67,284 

2,10,837 

19,091 

14,03,212 

193^ 

10,466 

14,98,218 

2,43,516 

9,40'3 

17,51,137 

194:1 

13,209 


2,65, .509 

12,484 

24,36,312 


Figures in the abo\\. table give only the average daily employment 
in registered factories. As is known, however, factory employment in 
India still suffers from a considerable extent of absenteeism. The result 
is that the number of workers attached to factories is appreciably hif^her 
than the average daily employment. It is not possible to calculate the 
total amount of substitute labour employed in the place of abs^i,i;ee 
workers, but assuming an average absenteeism of 10%, the daily total on 
the rolls could be worked out to about 2.7 million workers for the year 
1943. Moreover, it must be remembered that labour employed by con- 
tractors has not beeu^taken into account for purposes of employment re- 
turns, and in a num^r of industries including engineering, C.P.W.D., 
dockyards, cement, paper, cotton textiles (Alimedabad only), and un- 
regulated and seasonal industries, contract labour predominates. Final- 
ly, the returns submitted to the Factories Departments by employers 
omit illegal employment of children, which, in certain industries, is 
<iuite considerable, as our ad hoc surveys indicate. 

Women arid Children.— Broadly speaking, the number of women 
factory workers has been rising very gradually, but, as a percentage of 
total factory labour, female labour has been showing a steady decline. 
3Jius, while in 1913, Avomen constituted 15% of the total factory labour, 
by 1943 the percentage had gone down to 11. As regards children, as 
may l)e seen from the above table, from the peak of 74,620 (5.3% of 
total employment) in 1923, the figure came down to 9,403 (0.5%) in 
1939, but has shown a slight rise during war time. As stated already, 
however, the employment returns for child labour are not entirely reliable, 



although the general coiy 'itslon to be drawn from the figures is that the 
employment of children (i.e., between 12 and 15 years, as well as below 
]2) has gone down considerably since the beginning of the century. The 
I'ol lowing table shows the proportion of workers, classified according to 
sex and age (broad eategones only), in perennial and seasonal factories 
in the year 1943: — 

Table 2. 

Proportion of Workers Employed in Perennial and Seasonal Factories in 

1943. 


Category of 

workers. Workers in Perennial Faetories. 

Number Percentage Number 

Workers in Seasonal 
Faetories. 

Percentage Total 

Adults 






Men 

1,920,420 

89.0 

. 207.202 

71.8 

2.133,622 

Women 

185,478 

8.0 

70,0(U> 

26.6 

262,144 

Adolescents 

• 



- 


Males 

22,354 

1.1 

2,343 

0.8 

24,697 

Females 

2,744 

O.l 

021 

0.2 

3,365 

Children 






Boys 

9,495 

0.5 

1,079 

0.4 

10,574 

Girls 

1,433 

0,1 

477 

0.2 

1,910 

Total 

2,147,924 

100.0 

288,388 

100.0 

2,436>312 


It will be seen from the above table that adult women constitute a 
much larger proportion of workei*s in seasonal factories than in perennial 
factories, being 26.6 per cent of total employment in the former and 
8.6 per cent in the latter. 

Perennial Factories . — The average daily employment in all pei^cnnial 
factories in 1943 was 2,137,943. This represents an increase of 677,659 
over the corresponding figure for 1939, viz., 1,460,284, i.e., a rise of 
46.4% during the course of only four year’s! The following table will 
show both the predominance of certain groups of perennial factory 
industries as well as the rapid growth in employment which has taken 
place in different sections in recent years. It will b^ seen that since 
1929, employment in pereiniial factories has nearly doubled. 



Chitf Classes o/* Perennial Factory Workers, 
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Labour employed in textile mills forms the largest single group of 
perennial workers. In 1943, 1,004,546 workei-s were employed in these 
factories. It may be pointed out, however, that though total employment 
in textile factories has been rising, the percentage share of textile labour 
iji the total em|)loyment in perennial factories has been steadily going 
down in recoiU years. Thus, it was 59.7% in 1929, and it fell to 47% 
in 1943. In tlie textile groups, in 1943, cotton spinning and weaving 
mills accounted for 63%, jute mills for 32%, and other mills for 5% 
only. Labour in this group is easily the best organised part of Iudia^s 
industrial p()])nlation, and this is obviously due to employment in these 
factories being more stable and permanent. Engineering, minerals and 
metals Foian the second largest group at present, although as will be 
(dear from Table 3, the expansion has mainly been a Avar-tim^. develop- 
ment, and actually employment immediately before the World War IT 
was less lhan in 1929. The main constituents of this group are general 
engineering, iron and steel, ship-building, ordnance factories and railway 
workshops. The following lable gives figures for employment in these 
liv(' imf)ortant constituenis : — 


Taiuj-; I. 


F m i)lu\f\inc n t 

in the 

Eneji}^ eriiKj (rvouj) of 

Faciorics. 

f’ac lories 

1939 

1943 

Percentage 
increase since 




1939. 

All 

302,708 

610,108 

101.5 

Uuilway \Vojkslio[>s 

101,058 

141,352 

35.8 

(.)rdTi-in<e 

30,709 

131,076 

331.9 

(leiieral tiiigiiiceriiig 

50,310 

120,227 

138.8 

Iron ;oi(l Steel 

10,790 

60,944 

49.4 

Ship-huilding 

18,534 

35,087 

89.3 

The third group 

of pei’cn 

nial factories, comprisin 

g food, drink an<l 


lohaoco fa(‘l()L‘ics, chemicals and dyes factories, paper mills, iM'inting 
presses, wood, stone and glass works, and leather Avorks, has shown a 
(M)nsideral>le increase iii recent years. Employment in this section has 
risen from 155,000 in 1929, to 523,289 in 1943 and the percentage share 
has risen from 13.3% to 24.5%. 

S(:aso}ial Factories . — Seasonal factories are factories Avhich, on the 
average, Avork for not more than 180 days in ^year. Such factories are 
('Omparatively small, are distributed over Avid^ areas, and recruit labour 
froiii amongst agriculturists, which is mainly unskilled, low-paid and 
niiorgariised ; in such factories there is a large proportion of women than 
in perennial factories, as Avill be seen from the previous table. These 
factories comprise Iavo groups: (i) one consisting of cotton ginning and 
l)ressiiig, jute pressing, indigo, shellac, tea, coffee, and rubber factories, 
ek*., ajid (ii) the other coiij^sting of some rice mills, oil mills, sugar 
mills, tobacco factories, flour mills and others. The first group is pre- 
dominantly seasonal, Avhile the latter is partially seasonal. The follow- 
ing table brings up to date similar data provided by the Royal Commis- 
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sion^ on Labour. It must be noted, however, that thei*e is slight diffe- 
rence between classifications adopted by the Royal Commission and that 
adopted in the statistics under the Factories Act, 1934, An effort has 


been made to give corresponding figures as far 

as possible: — 


♦ 

Table 5. 



Employment 

in ISeasonal Factouncs. 



1929 (a) 

. 1939 

1943 

A. Vredominanlly Seasonal. 




Cotton gins and presses 

. 136,666 

123,879 

117,311 

Tea factories 

63,064 

67,303 

72,950 

Jute presses 

. . 37,300 

13,089 

8,433 

Others (i.e., indigo, lac, 

coffee, 



rubber, and others). 

.. 11,368 (b) 

6,410 

5,937 

1 Total 

. . 248,398 

210,681 

304,631 

B. Par Hally Seasonal, 




Rice mills 

. . 36,529 

2,037 

2,344 

Oil mills . . • 

. . 10,258 

(c) 

(c) 

Sugar mills . . 

‘ . . 14,726 

74,872 

88,364 

Tobacco 

9,922 

138 

592 

Others (i.e., dour mills, tile 

and 



brick factories, ice and aerated water 



and otters), (d). ■ 

. . 21,738 

1,853 

2,102 

1 i"' Total 

93,173 

73,900 

93,402 


(a) Figures for 1929 are from Royal Commission's Report, p. 75 

(and exclude Burma). 

(b) This includes those engaged in ground-nut decortication. 

(e) In recent years 'Oil Mills' have been perennial and there 
appear to be no 'Seasonal Oil Mills’. 

(d) 'Flour Mills’ and 'tiles and bricks’ factories are now peren- 
nial. 

It appears from the foregoing table that the employment in seasonal 
factories, governed by the Factories Act, has remained more or less steady, 
as between 1929 and 1943. This group does not appear to have been in- 
fluenced much by war-time conditions. This is probably due to the fact 
that during the war-period, these factories were considerably dislocated 
owing to shortages of coal and other raw materials caused by insufficient 
transport facilities. 

Unregulated Factories . — Unregulated factories are those which are 
not subject to any legal regulation or subject only to nominal regulation 
in respect of one or two matters. Thus, these factories fall outside the 
scope of the Factories Act, 1934, either because they employ lessf than 


iBeport, p. 75. 
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20 \vo.ikeM\s or because, even if covered by Section 5 they employ less than 10 
workers, llowevor, in this j*Toup, in some industries, sucli as shellac, 
mica splitting?, carpet-weaving, bidi making, etc., the Employment of 
("hiJdren (Amendment ' Act, 1039, applies, prohibiting employment of 
cliildren below 12 years. Likewise, in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
nir>r the 1 Unregulated Factories Act, 1937, there is regulation of some 
aspects of factory conditions only, and this Act applies to any place* 
wherein 50 or more workers arc^ employed, ami wherein bidi making, 
sliellai' manuracture or leather tanning is carried on. Broadly speaking, 
however, in the nn regulated factories group, we liave most of the so- 
(*alled “(‘ottage’’ industries in whieh power may or may not be used. 
The group iiieliides mainly the following industries: mica manufacture, 
wool cleaning, shellac, bidi making, carpet Aveaving, indigenous tanneries, 
<‘oir-iiiattii)g, handloom weaving, glass bangle manufacture, etc. No 
pi'ceise figures foi* (‘mplovmcnt have been avail’ibl(» foi* many of these 
indusHries. The (5)mmittef*, however, conducted ad hoc surveys in mica 
inauuta(*turiug, glass, coir-matting, (*arpet weaving, sliellac, and bidi 
making. In ini(‘a manufacturing, total enipioynu'nt in the three regvons 
of Bihar, Madras, and Hajputana in 1!)43 is estimate 1. by them at 150,000, 
o| Avhieh l>ihar acc'cnuterl for 135,000. Madras 10.000 and Ra.jputaua 
o.OOO. In 19.39, howev(‘r, it was probably in the neighbourhood of 124,000 
(Bihar 118,000, ^ladras (i.OOO and Rajp^jtana nil). Tt will be seen that 
employment showed an increase of about between tlie two years. 

In the glass bangle making industry, if is estimated by the Committee 
l})at total employment for Britisli India is in tlie Jieighbourhood of 10,000, 
while in tlie Indian States, if was probably- about 2,0fX). Tu eoir-matting, 
(^0(4iin employes about 40,000 persons while Travaneore employs 30,000 
workers directly and in addition about 30,000 lamilies work at home. 
As regards earpet weaving, in three leading centres, viz., Mirzapur, 
Aniritsar and Srinagar the total employment was found to be in the 
Jieighboiirhood of 1,657. Incliiidiug all otluer eeiitj'es, employment in 
tliis industry eauuot be more than 10,000. In the indigenous shellac i?i- 
dnst)*y, it is estimated that something like 25,000 to 30,000 wwkers are 
einplov ed in various processes. As regai’ds bidi making, it js estimated 
that in all about 500,000 workers are employed. 

J^orincial Distribution of Factory Workers.~ThQ distribution by 
Ib-ovinees of faidories and factory workers for the years 1939 and 1943 
is given in the table below'. 

TABfiE 6. 


' Distribution by Provinces of Factories and Factory Workers. 


Province. 


Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

C.P. & Berar 


1939 


1943 


Number of 

Workers 

Number of 

Workers 

Factories 


Factories 


3,120 

466,040 

3,914 

711,525 

1,725 

571,539 

1,939 

695,043 

1,811 

197,266 

2,566 

262,347 

546 

159,738 

856 

254,839 

800 

78,302 

1,110 

143,166 

328 

95,988 

399 

127,929 

740 

64.494 

822 

84,696 
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'Pabi.k () 

r.ontd. 




Number of 

Workers 

Number of 

Workers 


Factories 


Factories 


Assam 

773 

52,003 

800 

58,023 

Sind 

324 

24,995 

442 

34,230 

Delhi 

111 

17,400 

167 

28,191 

Ajmer-Merwara 

36 

13,330 

32 

17,554 

Orissa 

88 

5,371 

98 

6,957 

N. W. F. P. 

36 

1,268 

34 

5,029 

Baluchistan 

15 

2,023 


3,743 

Bangalore & Ooorg. 

13 

1,380 

16 

3,040 

Total 

10,466 

1,751,137 

13,209 

2,436,312 


l’'igures aiv glvoii I'oi* each I'roviiiee. or area aeeordiug to the order 
of iinporlaiK-e, ami include, of eourst*, hgu!*es for both perennial and 
seasonal factories, governed by the Factories Act, 1934. It will be seen 
that JFnnbay, Bengal and .\Iadras are the principal industrialised Pro- 
vinces wliil(‘ U.l"., Punjab, Bihai*, F. P. & Berar and others follow in 
due order. It will also l>e noted that whereas Bombay had smaller num- 
ber oL* fa(*tories and workers than Bengal in 1936 (Bombay: 1,611 fac- 
tories and 3!)1,771 workers; Bengal : ],667 factories and 531,2^35 workers), 
tber(‘ is an unmistakable tendeiiey for Bombay to out-rival Bengal in 
recent years in I'egard to both factories and \vorkers. Likewise, the 
Punjab a])()ears to have made greater progress tba»i Biliar in recent 
years. 


I V — Plant a ti ons . 

The plantation indust i*ies ar(^ the second largest employers of labour 
in Ijidia, and comjirise the three main industries, viz., tea, coffee, and 
lubber. Ajiart trom this, India also grows cardamon and cinchona. 
The figures ot avci*ag\. daily employment for the three important groups 
ol' plantations, t(*a, I'offcc* and rubber, are given below: — 


Table 7. 


Workers on Plonlaf Ions {Tea, Poffee and Riibhei\) in all India. 


Year 

Number of 

1911 

741,691 

1921 

1,003,456 

1935 

1,039,637 

1939 

1,046,754 

1942 

1,088,348* 


Workers. 


The estimated figure for the year 1944 for tea, coffee and rubber is 
in tile neigh bourliood of 11^^. lakhs. These figures mainly refer to the 
daily averages, but plantations are seasonal industries and employment 
fiuetuates according to the season, while there is also a considerable 
extent of absenteeism and migration. As stated in the l.L.O. publica- 
tion Industrial Jjabour in India^ (p. 33), ‘‘the actual numbers of workers 
are much larger than those indicated by the dally averages’^ 


^As far A% workers on coffee plantations are concerned, figures are for 1943, 
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Tea. — Tea gardens account for the largest number of plantation 
workers in the plantation group. Thus, in 1942, the total employment 
on tea gardens was 926,461 persons. This figure has been exceeded only 
once, viz., in 1919, which showed a total employment of 973,358 persons. 
The following table shows the position of employment in tea plantations 
in recent years: — 

Table 8. 

Workers in Tea Plantations in All-India. 


Year 

Number of workers. 

1924 

811,640 

1929 

930,472 

1932 

869,713 

1935 

899,039 

1939 

925,237 

1942 

926,461 

1944 

1,003,840 (Est.) 


Coffoe. — Next to tea, coffee plantations employ the largest number 
of workers, although it appears that total employment here, as in the 
ease of tea, also shows some stagnation. Thus, the number of workers 
employed was 82,000 in 1903, 102,903 in 1935-36, and 110,760 in 1944. 
The state of employment in coffee plantations can be seen from the table 
below : — 


Table 9. 


Workers in Coffe\'. Plantations in All-India. 


Year 

Number of workers. 

1903 

82,000 

1923-24 

74,088 

1928-29 

94,865 

1931-32 

96,706 

1932-33 

101,174 

1935-36 

102,903 

1939 

98,570 

1943 

115,378 

1944 

110,760 (Est.) 


Rubber. — Rubber plantations come next in importance. Here again, 
the figures for employment show considerable fluctuations, as may be 
seen from the table below: — 


Table 10. 

Workers on Rubber Plantations in All-India. 


Year 


Number of workers. 

1926 


48,383 

1928 


58,292 

1933 


14,128 

1935 


37,695 

1939 

/■ 

32,947 

1942 


46,887 

1944 


50,400 Bit.) 
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Certain Featur\;‘,s of Plantation Industries . — Employment in the 
plantation industry is a highly fluctuating affair, dcpendiing upon th ' 
vagaries of internal and international demand. It is a well-known fact 
that in regard to the products of these industries, there have been world- 
wide Restriction Schemes in operation in the past. If these schemes 
and international agreements in pursnancc thereof had not been in 
operation, probably employment in plantations would have been sub- 
.iect to still greater fluctuations. An important problem of the post-war 
period, therefore, is stabilization of cmploymetrt iit tire plantations, 
especially iit view of the fact that labour is drawn from distant sources. 
The second important feature of .the industry is the large proportion of 
women and children employed therein. This is inaiidy due to the fact 
that recruitment is on a family basis (except in the case of rubber), and 
the work is of an agricultural nature. In tea plantations, about 45% 
of the workers are women, whilp in coffee and rubber, the percentage is 
about 40 and 25 respectively. In the case of tea. children form al)OUt 
15% of the total number of workers in Assam, 20% in Bengal and about 
10% in South India. In the case of coffee and rubber, their proportion 
is 10 and 14 respectively for India as a whole, 

Provincirtl Dfsf.rihutioii . — The tea ))lantations are principally located 
in Assam and Bengal in the North, though a few estates are to be found 
in the Bun.iab. the U.P. and Bihar. In the South, tea gardens arg to 
be found in Madras and Travaneore as well. The North Eastern areas, 
however, arc more important, as will be seen from the table below: — 

Table 11. 

Distribution by Province or State of Tea Garden Workers (1935 and 


1942). 


Province or State 

1935 

1942 

Assam 

519,621 

3 1,667 

Bengal 

205,428 

22i,251 

Madras 

69,709 

68,373 

Punjab 

10,710 

11,098 

United Provinces 

3,496 

3,836 

Bihar 

2,593 

3,006 

Coorg 

349 

230 

British India 

811,906 

829,461 

Travaneore 

73,112 

79,941 

Other States 

14,021 

17,059 

Indian States 

87,133 

" 97,000 

Grand Total— India 

899,039 

924,461 


JJearly 3l5ths of the tolal number of workers employed are to be 
found in' A.s,sam, l|5th in Bengal, and l)5th in all other aycas. in 
Assam, the two main planting areas are the Assam Valley and Surma 
Valley, while in Bengal, the tea estates are mainly situated in Darjeeling, 
the Terai and the Dooars. 
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The eohVe plaiitalioiis are locaifod mainly in the Madras Province 
and Ooorg in the British India and in the Indian States of Mysofe, 
Poehin and Travaneore. In 1943, the number of wo»[*kers was 38,584 in 
the Madras Province, 13,700 in Coorg, 60,620 in Mysore, 881 in Travan- 
(‘ore and 1,549 in Cochin. 

As regards rubber plantations, these are situated in the Madras 
Province and Coorg and in the States of Travaneore, Cochin and Mysore. 
In 1942, there wore 6,319 workers in the Madras Province, 1.443 in Coorg, 
31,353 in Travaneore, 7,590 iji (‘oeliin and 182 in Mysore. This shows 
that the largest number of workers was employed in Travaneore. 

The following table gives the total labour population living on the 
Assam tea (^states in <*ertain years: — 

Tabi.k 12. 

Ldfxnir populafibn living o)i An^nm tea gardfns, l!)39-44. 



Yo'Av 

(Mean annual 
Adult 

si rcnglh). 

< •hildien. 

Total. 

1938-39 


005,522 

556,331 


1939 40 


006,128 

567,830 

1,173,904 

1940-41 


002,104 

507,401 

l,16y,5().'j 

1941 42 


589,027 

506,115 

1,155,142 

1942 43 


591,510 

573,779 

1,105,289 

1943-44 


593,065 

572,351 

1,166,010 


V — Co m mu uivu i ions. 

We now coiiie to the tliird largest group among the employers of 
India’s industrial labour. This group comprises mainly liailways. Docks, 
Trams and Buses, the Mercantile Marine, and Inland Water Ih’ansport. 
We conducted ad hoe surveys of labour cojiditions only in the hrst three 
of tliese. 

/ 

liailways employ a major part of the Indian transport labour. 
According to the Ceiisps ligures for 1931, 6,36,311, out of a total of 
2,341,406 gainfully employed in transport industries, were railway em- 
ployees. Employment in railways increased gradually till 1939 when 
the figure for total employment was 699,153. Th^ war put a heavy 
strain on India’s transport system and the permanent staff of thg rail- 
ways was strengthened by a large number of temporary hands. This 
enabled the Railway Administrations in India to put the available rolling 
stock to the maximum possible use. The result was that although the 
total route mileage decreased from 41,155 in 1939 to 40,512 .in 1944, 
employment went up from 699,153 in 1939 to 889,056 in 1944, showing 
an increase of 21.4%. The process of nationalisation of railways has 
been going on rapidly and in 1944 State-owned and State-managed rail- 
ways employed 813,2/7 persons out ot an all-India total of 889,056. In 
addition to departmental labour, a large number of workers are employed 
by contractors. Figures for contract labour were given only by the 
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the B.N., tlio O.T. and Martinis Binflit Railways. They em- 
ployed 19,67(i workers in 1944. The following table gives the aveirage 
daily eniployniont in Indian Railways in specified years: — 

Table 13. 


Employment in Bait ways. 


Year / ending 

Indians. 


lOuropoans. 

.Anglo-Indians. 

Total 

March 

1931). 






1036 


695,722 


3,129 

13,423 

712,364 

1937 


694,343 


3,121 

13,416 

710,880 

1038 


675,088 


2,692 

12,843 

690,623 

1939 


683,208 


2,505 

13,440 

699,153 

1940 


693,590 


2,333 

13,099 

709,022 

1941 


712,717 


2,143 

13,239 

728,099 

194‘J 


743,528 


1,918 

12,260 

757,706 

194.3 


811,942 


1,833 

12,271 

826,046 

1941 


875,034 


1,761 

12,261 

889,056 

The i 

priiK'i 

pal Port T 

rust 

s in India, viz. 

. thi*s(‘ (T Bombay, 

Calcutta, 

Ka i'achi. 

Madr 

as and (V)c 

hin. 

employ about 

71,000 workers as 

shown in 

111 ? lal)h‘ 

behuv. Df the 

17, 

600 workeis si 

hown against ('Oet 

lin, about 

14.500 w( 

M*c (‘m|)lo>’(Mi on 

.military construction work; — 



Table 14. 


Port Trust Labour in Priticifud Ports in 1944. 


Boni1)ay 

26,015 

( 'alcutta 

18,000 

Cochin 

17,600 

Karachi 

6,150 

Madras 

3,270 

Total 

71,035 


The j)rin<*ipal towns having tramways are ('alciitta. Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Delhi. Total employnumt in tramways in all these places 
amouiibMl ill 1944 to about 15,000. Of these nearly hall (7,373) w'eile 
employed iji Oalentta alone. No statistical data are available as to total 
employment in buses in India but we estimatp that about 90,000 workers 
aj*e employed in this section of transport services. 

Yl— Mines. 

The Fourth and next important grou[) of industrial workers in India 
consists of those employed in mines. While the Indian Mines Act defines 
a mine as any excavatioh for the purposp of searching foir or obtaining 
minerals, Notification No. M-1051 of 1st October 1935, exempts prospecting 
juts of 20 feet in depth (50 feet in case of an excavation for coal) and 
employing not nioi’c than 20 persons fioiii its provisions. The average 
eaily number of workers employed in all registered mines during 1943 
was 349,361, of whom 79.3Vc were men and 20.7% women. It has not 
been possible ^o get an accurate idea of the number of person employed in 
prospecting pits, but a figure of 10 per cent of the total employment in 
mines proper should not be wide of the mark. Allowance 
has also to be made for the relatively high absenteeism among miners. 
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Dunn& the lust 45 years for which we have statistics, the mining in- 
dustries have had a chequered career. Till 1914 their development was 
steady ; the years of tha first world war accelerated the pace, but the 
momentum gained in those years was soon exhausted, 'fhe depression 
beginning in 1929 seriously affected mining in India and employment 
went down appreciably. It was only in 1936 that employment figures 
exceeded those of the pre-slump days. The recent War did give an impetus 
to some industries in this group but expansion has been meagre as com- 
])ared to that in the factory industries. Whereas between 1939 and 1943 


employment 

in factories increased by 39. 

1% , that in mines increased only 

by 14.4%. 

Tho following 

table gives 

figures for 

employment 

in mine^ 

subject to the Indian Mines 

Act, for specified: years 





TAni.i', 1 

5. 




Nuin^bcr of Mininfj Worker 

’s in Sp.cificd Years. 


Voiir 

Mino.s Nulijcct 

Workers 




lu the Minrs Ac t 

Untlurground 

open 

Surface 

Total. 




workinus 



1901 

542 

70,129 

— 

34,531 

104,660 

1024 

1,804 

167,719 

— 

90,498 

258,217 

1926 

1,897 

118,232 

71,139 

70,742 

260,113 

1933 

1,424 

112,355 

41,589 

52,565 

206,507 

1936 

1,973 

130,724 

69,193 

69,676 

269,593 

1939 

1,864 

146,827 

76,659 

81,858 

305,344 

1943 

2,329 

160,566 

89,183 

99,612 

349,361 


Tile iiidian Minos A(*t and thp Rules framed tlfhrcunder prohibit the 
(unployment of women undergrmnid and of children in any part of a mine. 
In August 194*1, the (lovcrnmenl of India teniporarily lifted iiie ban 
on Ili(‘ emi)loyment of women underground in coal mines with a view to 
relieving a most distressing coal situation in the country. According to 
assurauees given by (lovernment in 1943, the ban has now become opera- 
tiv(‘ again since tlic 1st February, 1946. The effect of the imposition of 
this bon in rcspcid of some mining industries in 1929 and- in respect of 
all of them in October 1937 has natnrall;^ been to reduce the proportion 
of women among minei*s. The temporary lifting of the ban had an imme- 
diate ^^ffeet, and the number of women employed in mines increased from 
50,446 in 1939 to 72,403 in 1943. The following table gives figures for 
employment in mines, classified according to sex: — 

Tabia 16. 


DU^ribution accordiu(j lo Sex of, Workers in Mines in Specified Years. 


Year 

Men 



Women 

Total 


Number 

% of total 

Nuujber 

% of total 


1920 

181,616 

69.8 

78,497 

30.2 

260,113 

1933 

171,038 

82.8 

35,469 

17,2 

206,507 

1936 

226,958 

84.2 

42,635 

15.8 

269,593 

1939 

254,898 

83.5 

50,446 

16.5 

306,344 

1943 

276,958 

79.3 

72,403 

20.7 

349,361 
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The progressive elimination of women from nndei'gronnd work was 
started in 1929 and eompleted by 1937. As the table below will show, 
women formed ns much as 26.96% of the totak urHergroimd mining 
labour in 1926 and 20.58% in 1929. The figure for 1937 was only 
. We would, however, like to mention here that the ^nfolrcement 
of this i)rohibition has not been completely effective. In the course of 
our ad hoc surveys it was found that in the mines located in inaccessible 
areas (e.g., mica mines) women still continue to be employed under 
gnmnd in a clandestine manner, though only in small numbers. Such 
('nif)]oynicut, of course, remains unrepa'rted. 

Table 17. 


y fonher 

of W omen Employed 

Underground in 

Mmes Since 1928. 

Year 

Total underground labour force. 

Women employed underground 




Number 

Percent to total 

1028 

117,940 


31,785 

26.96 

1020 

116,945 


24,089 

20.58 

1080 

120,333 


18,684 

15.56 

1.031 

115,726 


16,841 

14.55 

1082 

110,907 


14,711 

13.26 

1038 

112,355 


12,799 

11.39 

1.934 

120,216 


11,193 

9.31 

1935 

129,381 


9,551 

7.38 

1936 

130,724 


7,301 

5.69 

1937 

122,807 


3,887 

3.16 

1.938 

140,651 


Nil 

— 

1939 

146,827 


Nil 

— 

1943 

160,566 


7,111 

4.43 


Ocrapafional 7)ishil)Hfion . — As thf* next table shows, over 85 per 
ceiil oF the total mining labour is employed in the coal, mica and manga- 
nese Ore mining industries. Labour employed in collieries, is by far the 
la.rgcsi and best organised group among the Indian miners. From 
95,309 in 1901, employment in these mines had gone up to over 213,000 
in 1943. Besides these, there are coal mines situated in Indian States, 
which are not subject to the Indian Mines Act. Employment in these 
mines in 1936 was 18,694. 

Mica mining in India which produces about 80 per cent of the world s 
juica is the second largest employer of mining labour. Mica mines are 
generally small units and are situated in compact jungle areas in Bihar 
and Madjras. Mica being one of the strategic minerals, its production 
was greatly stepped up in the course of the recent war. The number 
of workers employed in these mines increased from 32,111 in 1939 ^ to 
61,460 in 1943. Women form a little over one-tenth of the total, being 
3,334 in 1939 and 6,747 in 1943. In recent years, a number of mines 
liave been opened in Rajputana, mostly in the Udaipur State. It has not 
been possible to get accuirate figures for employment in mines situated 
in this area, but we estimate that about 5,000 workers were employed in 
January, 1945. 

Another commercially important category is that manganese ore 
mines. Most of them are j^ituated iu the Central Provinces though a 
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iiui)il)«*r l)nv(* IxMMi worked in Bilia,r, Bombay niid IMadras also. The 
demand for superior (pialily ore was ]\\^h dminrr wm* days, but para- 
doxieally enouj^di, (nn])loyinent deereasod fi'om 27,tr)‘J in 1939 to 24,271 
in 1943. Amon|2: llie labour employed in these mines aborigines predpmi- 
nale. Tlie per(*enta^‘e of women is by far the highest in this industry, 
bein<^ 43.7 and 4(1. o j)er efuit of the totrd in 1937 and 1943 respectively. 
As most of these mines are surface workings, this is not illegal. 

Among oIIkm’s^ mention inay ly. made of the gold, iron ore and copper 
or(‘ mining and stone (juarrying industries. The (kjmmittee conducted 
an (f<l hoc survey of laboiCr conditions in the (lold Mines of Mysore State. 
Tli(. total employinent in all the mines including contract labour was 
23.924 in 1939, ajid 19,(139 in 1943. Iron ore mines ar^ situated in 
Bihar and are large units, 0 of them employing 9,347 persons in 1943. 
Surprising though it may appear, a few mines had to be kept closed 
during the war. Ab('Ut a third of the total number of workers consists 
of women. Copper ore mines employed 3,092 ])crsons in 1939 and 3,999 
in 1943, Of these, 228 and 231 were women in 1939 and 1943 respective- 
ly. The stone (piarrying industries in British India employ about 22,000 
woi’kers, a little over 30% of tliese being women. 



Workers in Different Classes of Mines. 
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Provincial Distribution of Mining Lahowr, — The Provinee ot‘ Bihar 
is the home of the mining industries in India. Coal, mica, iron ore 
several varieties of stone are obtained in most parts of this area. In 
1939, out of a total of 305,344 mineirs in the whole of British India, 
170,384 were employed in Bihar. In 1943, the all-India figure increased 
to 349,361 out of v^ich Bihar employed 206,922. Bengal and the Central 
Provinces come next in order ot> employment figures. Practically the 
whole of mining labour in Bengal is employed in the collieries. In C.P., 
manganese ore and coal mining are the two chief indiist;ries, employing 
about 85 per cent of the mining Jabour of tbe Province. The chief min- 
ing industry of Madras is mica. Out of 17,603 miners in the Province 
in 1943, 11,379 were employed in mica mines alone. Tlio table below 
gives the distribution of mining labour by Provinces: — 

Table 19. 

DistribuPion by Provinces of Mining Workers in India. 



1939 


1943 


Province 

Number of 

Percentage of total Number oi I^-k eutage 


workera. 


workers 

()1 Uflat 

Bihar 

170,384 

55.8 

200,922 

59.2 

Bengal 

00,965 

20.0 

60,507 

17.3 

Central Provinces 

41,666 

13.6 

43,792 

12.5 

Madras 

14,549 

4.8 

17,603 

5.0 

Others 

17,780 

5.8 

20,537 

6.0 

Grand Total 

305,344 

100.0 

349,361. 

100.0 


VII--- 

■Miscellarkous. 



Certain classes of industrial 

labour which 

do not fall 

in any of the 

groups mentioned 

above are th( 

3 Central and 

Provincial 

Public Works 


Departments, Municipalities and Kickshaw-pullers. Employment in the 
Central Public Works Department has been subject to wide fluctuations, 
•being dependent upon the nature and* extent of the works programmes 
in different areas. As the table below shows, total employment in 1944 
in five zones was 123,622. Of these 107,321 or 86.8% were unskilled. 
Departmental labour, i.e., labour employed and paid by the C.P.W.D., 
directly forms only a quarter of the total, the rest being employed by 
contractors. ^ 


Table 20. 

Employment in the Central Public Works Department in 1944. 


Zone 

Kastern India 
Southern India 
Western India 
(Jenlral India 
Northern India 
Total 

Grand Total: 


Departmental 


Skilled 

Unskilled 

1,650 

14,390 

427 

2,414 

125 

550 

290 

1,322 

2,072 

8,262 

4,554 

26,938 

123,622 


Contractors ’ 


Skilled 

Unskilled 

5,965 

39,723 

249 

12,580 

290 

2,013 

272 

1,330 

4,971 

24,737 

11,747 

80,383 
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Figures given below sliow employment in some of the bigger Muni- 
cipalities in India. We find that although population in all these towns 
lias, in the course of the last six yeans, hicreased by 100 to 200 per cent, 
there has been little increase in the number of municipal employees: — 

^ Table 21. 


Employment in the bigger Municnpalities. 


Municipality. 

1939 

19-^4 

Bombay 

19,033 

20,351 

Calcutta 

— 

18,000 

Madras 

— 

7,855 

Lahore 

3,187 

3,960 

Nagpur 

— 

2,305 

Cawnpore 

1,721 

2,266 

Karachi 

— 

2,728 


Total — 

57,471 


The number of workers employed as rickshaw-pullers has considerably 
increased sin(*.e 1930. In Calcutta, Madras and Simla, where ad\ hoc 
surveys were conducted by the (’omniittee, 28,098 persons wei’c employed 
in 1939. By 1944, the number had increased to 40,882. 

VIII . — Age and Mortality Statistics. 

The importance of age and mortality statistics to the future pro- 
gramme of social security will be great, as such statistics will be uselul 
lor making actuarial calculations in regard to contributions, benefits and 
reserves, particularly in the case of Old Age Pensions, Invalidity Pen- 
sions, etc. Apart Irom this, the age distribution of a working-class 
population shows its etliciency in so lar as age induences the capacity for 
work. Age distribution is also an index ui the degree in which labour 
laws relating lo employment of childiren are being enforced. Planning 
of welfare measures likewise has much to do witlr the question of age 
and mortality. The Indian population is notoriously “ young in the. 
sense that it uics young, and that sometliing like 40 per cent of it falls 
in tile age group u-lb ; while the low expectation of life ^.t birth (26.91 
years for males and 26.56 for females) is also a point in coniii’matiori 
of its comparative *'youih'’. The Indian figures for dist^ribution of age 
among industrial workers show that the workers belong to the young and 
middle age-groups lo a greater extent than lo the older agergroups. This 
js in keeping with the situation as regards the age dist4:ibution of the 
Indian population tis a whole, although it must be emphasised that a 
strict comparison between the two will not be valid in view of the fact 
that the age disiribution of workers, referring as it does to the economi- 
cally active age-groups, must show a predominance of the age-groups 
between (say) 15 and 55 years. 

The personal investigations conjdticted by the Committee thjrough 
their ad hoc survey staff m various industries and areas and the replies 
received from employers' and workers^ associations and other bodies 
showed that neither employers nox workers attached any great importance 
lo vital statistics, age data, length of service, siclaiess record, etc- There 
arc no statutory obligations laid oh employers to collect inforinaion on 
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such matters. So far as age is concerned, the workers themselves have no 
cleair notion about it as a result of their illiteracy and there is always a 
tendency to give round figures. In the Indian villages, Registration of 
births and deahs is not as careful as;it should be so that certification oT’ 
age is also a doubtful proposition. The need for having a proper system 
of vital satisfies was stressed by the Royal Commission, who drew attention 
to some of the defects in the present system of registration*. It does not 
appealr, however, that there has been any great improvement in the re- 
cording oif vital staiistics, and as the Census Commissioner remarks in his 
Census Report for 1941 (Vol. I, Tables, p. 19), India is still far from 
‘ Wital statistics-conscious’’. 

The data available to the Committee through direct investigation wer^s 
therefore, rathtr scanty. Ac’cordingly in what follows they have been 
supplemented by other data collected separately by other persons and 
bodies. A Bombay Labour Ofiice enquiry (conducted in 1933) into 
working-class family budgets for Bombay and Ahm^abad gives figures 
for age distribution in mixed working-class populations in the two cities. 
Likewise, Mr. R. G. Gokhale, Labour Officer, Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, in a Note which was made available to us, has derived valuable 
statistics of age distribution from workmen’s seirvice records maintained 
by some of the member mills belonging to that Association. These figures 
are more recent and relate to the year 1941. Finally, the Report on 
Health Insurance by Professor B. P. Adarkair contains (in Appendix 
VT) a few useful tables giving the age distribution of industrial workers. 
The statisGcal material, which follows, is based upon all these sources, 

Figures were available in respect of the following concerns: — 

Table 22. 

Deinils req(tr(llng concerns for which age dafh were availahle. 


Unit 

Natne of Concern. 

Province 

or Industry. 

Number 

of 

No. 

1 

1’he Coorg Tea Factory 

State. 

Coorg 

Tea 

workes. 

SI 

2 

Tilaghiir Paper Mills Ltd. 

Bengal 

Paper 

2,835 

3 

'rhe Furniture Factory. 

Baroda 

Engmeering 

51 

4 

'Finplate Company of India Ltd. 

Bihar 

> » 

3708 

5 

Madras Corporation (Wat**rworks). 

Madras 


G9 

6 

Assam Oil Co. Ltd. 

Assam 

Mineral Oil 

8,040 

7 

Andhra Paper Mills Ltd. 

Madras 

Paper 

710 

8 

Lakshmlratan Cotton Mills Lt.l. 

U. P. 

Cot'on Textile 

3,748 

9 

Rajaiakshmi Mills Lid. 

Madras 

I* 

1,288 

10 

iMadras Electric T/ am ways Ltd. ■ 

it 

Transport 

.340 

11 

Salem-Erode Electric Co. 


Engineering 

128 

6-11 

[Data for Units 1-5 were available directly 
are taken from the Adarkar Report], 

to the 

Committee; those 

for Units 


In the above concerns, the percentage age distribution of workers 
(both males and females) was as shown in t^e following two tables: — 





Agg Dutribution of Workgrs in Five Concgrns. 

(Based on Information supplied to Committee). 

Below 15-17 18-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 40-. 


31 




32 




33 


Apart from these figures, two somewhat disparate sets of figures 
were available to the Committee, one relating to plantations an the other 
to carpet-weaving and coir-matting industries. The figures are reproduc- 
ed below:-- 




.tge Compoul.on of sampled Workers in Carpet-weavino and Coi,. matting Industries. 


84 




A ^ 
tj c: 

^ ST' 
^ flj o 
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It is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from the foregoing 
tables. Generally speaking, it appears that the “ modal'' agp gtroup falls 
between 26 and 40 yeais. As regarJs entry into service, most workers 
appear to enter the industidal field in large numbeii's between 21 and 25 
years. After the age of 40 there is a gradual decline in the frequency 
of workers. However, there is seldom any uppe/r age limit. Workers 
drag on even beyond the age of 55 and retire voluntarily or are discharg 
ed, mostly without earning pensions. 


The figures also show that employment of childiren is negligible oi* 
non-existent in these (^oneerns. However, it must be remembered that 
the eoiicerns su])plyi]ig f:gin*es, are mo’e hnv-abiduig than some of the 
others and also that employment of children is almost always clandestine. 
Tlie lower age limit for employment in regulated factories, mines, railways, 
port trusts and certain minor industries is fixed respectively by the 
Factories Act, tlie Indian Mines Act and jhe Employment of Ohildren 
Act. The lower limit is 12 y(‘ars in the case of factories under the Fac- 
tories Act; 15 years in that of mines under the Mines Act; 15 years for 
railways, and port liaists and 12 years for bidi-making, (»arpet-weaving. 
cement, (doth-printing, dyeing and weavitig, matches, explosives and fire- 
works, mica cutting and splitting, shellac, and tanning and wool clean- 
ing, under the Employment of (fiiildren Act as amended hi 1939. Apart 
from this, the Tea Districts Plmigrant Labour Act, 1932, which is appli- 
cable to labour emigrating to the tea districts of Assam, proliibits the 
assisted emigration of a child (below 16 yeai’s), but pesrmits a child lo 
accompany a parent or othei- adult relative on wliom be is dependent. 
Thus, actual employment of children on plantations is not prohibited, 
but only their assisted emigration. We are not concerned here with the 
details, as these are dealt with elsewhere both in this Report and in our 
ad hoc survey lieports. The important fact that has emerged from the 
investigations is that in various industries, mainly smaller industries, 
the prohibition of employment of children is disregarded quite openly, 
and owing to the inadequacy of the inspection staff it has become difficult 
to enforce the relevant provisions of the law. Consequently, though 
figures are not likely to be available for such employment, it may well be 
taken for granted in certain iiiiLustries and areas. 


It may be interesting to consider the other data available, viz., those 
from the Bombay Labour Office enquiry and from Mr. R. G. GokhMe's 
Note, to which reference was made earlier. The Bombay Labour Office 
enquiry was a family-budget enquiry and this was conducted in Bombay 
between September, 1932, and June, 1933, and in Ahmedabad between 
October, 1933 and January, 1935, and covered not only cottou textile 
workers but also workers in other industries, although in both-th^e centres, 
the foU’mer predominated (64.47 per cent in Bombay and 82.75 per • 
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tfent in AhmeSabad). I'ha following table gives tlie pereehtage age dis- 
tribution for the two centres:-^ 

Table 27. 


Age Distribution 

of Workers in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Age Group 

According to Bombay 

According to Alhmedabad 


Family Budget Enquiry 

Family Budget Enquiry. 

Below 20 

7.1 

11.1 

20-26 

12.2 

18.7 

26-30 

22.9 

24.4 

31-35 

18.0 

15.8 

36-40 

14.6 

11.9 

41-45 

11.7 

8.2 

46-50 

8.5 

5.8 

51-55 

4-0 

2.6 

Above 65 


1.2 

Unspecified 


0.3 

■ Total 

looio 

100.0 


It appears from Ihe above table tliat th^ a^e cistribiitioii is more 
favourable to the younger age-groups in Ahmedabad than in Bombay. 
This is probably explainetl by the fact that the laboufr drawn to Bombay 
from the Konkau and Decean districts is mainly adult, while the labour 
engaged in the Ahmedabad industries, being drawn from the villages 
round about the city, contains a larger element of adolescents and is 
local to a greater extent than in the case of Bombay. In this connection, 
i( may be worth while to compare these figures with figuires in the previous 
table for Units 8 and 9 (both cotton textile mills, one at Cawnpore and 
the other at Coimbatore). The predominance of adolescent labour in 
the Coimbatore mill is remarkable, as compared to the Cawnpore mill, 
which more (>r less follows the pattern of the above table. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to the results obtained by Mr. R. G. 
Gokhale from a study of workmen's service records in 19 Bombay cotton 
textile mills in Bombay. The following table shows the relative position 
of the ditferent age groups in those mills in the year 1940. 

Table 28. 

* Age Disirihutmi in 19 Bombay Cotton Mills. 


Age Groups 


/Q 

»» vruAtliiJi 

VO 

j. v; tit 1 


Below 20 years 

880 

2.8 

133 

2.1 

1,013 

2.9 

20-25 

5,728 

18.1 

854 

14.0 

6,582 

17.5 

26-30 

7,933 

25.1 

1,398 

23.1 

9,331 

24.8 

31-35 

6,790 

21.5 

1,294 

21 3 

8,084 

21.5 

36-40 

5,269 

16.7 

1,032 

17.1 

6,301 

16. e 

41-45 

2,539 

8.0 

687 

11.5 

3,226 

8,5 

46-50 

1,473 

4.7 

438 

8.2 

1,911 

5.1 

51-65 

605 

2.1 

149 

2.5 

754 

2.0 

56-60 

236 

0.7 

67 

0.1 

303 

0.8 

^>ver 60 years 

100 

0.3 

18 

0.0 

118 

0.3 

Total 

31,553 

looTo 

~ mTo 

'^looTo' 

37,623 

iW.O 
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it will be seen tliat the age composition in this table is more oir less 
similar to that in the Labour Office tables. As between the Bombay 
figures for 1932-33 and 1940, available in these two tables, however, there 
is now a greater concentration of workers in the 36 — 40 age group than 
before and the proportion of workers below 20 has fallen off considerably. 

Mr. Gokhale has also studied the age distribution of workers in the 
case of different departments in mills and drawn inleresting conclusions. 
The following table gives the age composition: — 

Table 29. 

Age Distrihiitinn in Various Departments of Mills. 


Men Women 


Dopnrt merits 1 

i)« low 

25 lo 

Over 40 

Below 25 

25 to 

Over 40 

25 

years 

40 year. 

years. 

years. 

40 year. 

yeur.s 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. Mixinjr to Spoilt 

17.7 

0.5 . 1 

17.2 

0 . ;i 

58 . 2 


Frame. 







2. King 

20.5 

.50.2 

11.5 

15.4 

GO . 0 

16.: 

5. Winding & Keeling 

:u.() 


16. 8 

17.0 

02.4 

20.6 

•i. Weaving Shed 

15.7 


1.5.0 

__ 

27 . " 

72.7^ 

5. Engineering, 

1 . 2 


25 . P 

7.0" 

07.0" 

26 . 0 " 

Mechanics, Watch A 







Ward. 







C. Others 

20.0 

50. 9 

17.1 

11. G 

4G.1 

42.0 

All Dciits. 

20.0 

Go . o 

15.8 

1G.2 

G1 . 5 


^liased on very small 

numbers 

of workers. 






In the above table, the highest perceiitag^^ of workeirs in the group 
“below 25 years'’ occurs in the Winding and Heeling departments, in 
whicli mainly new eiitrajiits, generally young are employed. The lowest 
percentage in the same age-group occurs in the case of Engineering, 
Mechanics and Watch and Ward departments, as may be expected, 
because here adults are largely employed. 

As regards mortality ligures, not a single couceru or cuij[)loyc/ ha> 
been able to supply any data. Only two concerns have given some sort 
of reply to the questions relating to mortality. E.F. Chrestien & Co. 
Ijtd., Domchanch, a concern engaged in mica mining and mica manufac- 
tu)ring in Bihar, has stated that the expectation of life amongst its workers 
is about 45 years. This looks a suspiciously high figure, even assuming 
that the expectation of life in question is not at birth but at a later year. 
The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills have ??iven the mortality 
figure as 5 per 1,000 workers during the year 1943. Not being able to 
secure any reliable figures for mortality, therefore, we have to turn else- 
where for this information. The following ligures give a broad picture 
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of the fertility and nioi-tality for the entire popiilalion in India and other 
coiintiHes : — 

Taui.k 30. 

Birth and Death Rates ^ Infant Mortality and Expectation of lAfe. 
Country Birth and Death Infajit Mortality Expectation of life 



rates per 1,000. 

Deaths 

under 1 

;it l)irth 

(years). 



ye;ir per 1,000 





live 

births. 




Births 

1 )ca ths 


Males 

Eemalcs 

Canada 

20.3 

9.G 

til 

58 . OG 

60.73 

U.S.A. 

17.3 

10. () 

48 

GO. CO 

64.50 

Germany 

20.3 

12.3 

GO 

59.86 

62.81 

U.K. 

15.3 

12.2 

.53 

60.18 

64.40 

Australia 

17.7 

9.9 

38 

63.48 

67.11 

J apan 

27.0 

17. G 

114 

46.92 

49.63 

India 

33.0 

21.8 

167 

26.91 

26.56 


Tlie al)ov(* tal)l(» j-eveals that, cunsidered from ilie demographie point 
ol* view, the Indian ])()pulati()n is a ('-3> populatioii. Tlie labour force of 
industries, whi(ih is derived From siadi a po])iilation, invist share the 
eharaeteristies of such a ))()pulation, viz., high birth, death and infant 
iriortality rates, and a low expectation of life. 

The following table gives an idea as to the (iomparative position as 
regards the expectation of life at various ages in India and England in 
the reccjit past. The tignres are from the (Jensiis lieport for 1931, as no 
figures were ])ublished in that Report for 1!I41 in this connection: — 

Table 31. 


Coniparalive Expeclalion of Life at Decennial Ayes for India and 

Englarud. 

Age All India England 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1931 

J96L 

1911 

19 

.21 

0 

23 

. 67 

24, 

59 

23 , 

. 63 


.65 

26 

.91 

44 

.07 

46, 

.04 

55 . 

62 

10 

34 

.00 

35 , 

46 

34. 

, 73 

* , 

. 36 

36 

,38 

49, 

.65 

52, 

.35 

44. 

64 

20 

28 

. 55 

29 

24 

28, 

. 59 

27 

.46 

29 

. 57 

41, 

.64 

43. 

.67 

45. 

7 i 

30 

23 

.80 

23, 

66 

*).) 

, 90 

'*2 

. 45 

23 

,60 

33 

.66 

35, 

.29 

37. 

46 

40 

18 

.90 

18, 

75 

17, 

.91 

18 

.01 

18 

.66 

25 

. 65 

27, 

.27 

29, 

,19 

50 

13 

.93 

.14, 

28 

J3, 

.59 

13 

.97 

14 

,31 

18, 

.89 

19 

.85 

21. 

36 

60 

9 

,25 

1 1) , 

12 

9. 

53 

JO, 

.00 

10 

,25 

12. 

,96 

13. 

,83 

14. 

36* 

70 

5 

,44 

6. 

49 

5 . 

,80 

6. 

,19 

6 

,35 

8, 

.02 

8. 

,25 

8. 

75 

80 

k) 

.87 

3 

69 

3, 

,07 

3 

.06 

3 

.13 

4, 

.40 

4, 

.64 

4. 

93 

90 

1. 

,00 

1, 

69 

1, 

.23 

1 

.15 

1 

,12 

2, 

.32 

2, 

,37 

2. 

,82 


It will appear from the above table that the expe(dB,tion of life goes 
on improving -np to 10 years and then falls steadily. This is mainly due 
to the fact that mortality is very high between 0-5 years, the age-group 
which accounts for nearly 50 i)er cent of the dotal deaths in Tndia. As 
Mr. L. S. Vaid^anathan, iii his Actuarial Report included in the Census 
liepoil of 1931, remarks, “the priimiry cause of the abnormally heavy 
mortality experienced by the masses in India is tf'deeable to veiy low 
e(‘onomic status^\ 
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CuAPTElJ IT. 

LABOl II IA^:(;iSLATl()N Ax\l) ITS WOIIKINT} 

I — ^ome Gf'n}'ral Ohscrvafion!^. 

Tljo first organised ijidiistry in India wliieh attracted legislative con- 
Irol was tlie Plantation industry in Assam. Tli^^ recruitment, of labour 
from distant places to Assam by arkattis or professional recruiters led to 
(lisastrous results and sevend Acts were x)assed, botli by the Bengal and 
(Central Goveirnmeiit, from 18()3 onwards to regulate the recruitment. 
TIu‘ fir.st Factories Act and tlie Mines Act were passed in ^881 and 1901 
respectivel\\ Tlie early labour legislatioji was thus in coiniecdion with 
s])ecih(‘ industries, hut the tendeiK'v from t]i<‘ ‘twenties has becui to enact 
siaaual legislation for th(‘ general class of industrial workers, (vg., in 
n'Spect of worKineii’s com j)ensation, trade unionism, trade disputes etc. 

Idle (‘xjau iemve of World War 1 indiienccd a great deal the attitude 
ot ( lOveriuiKuit and of (‘uiployers towards labour. The principle of State 
intervention in indust idal matters was extended and there was a keener 
r<‘alisation of tlii* value of a contended labour force and of the advantages 
(d collect ive action on ilie part of employers and workers respectively. 
Tn 1919, the Treaty of Versailles brought into exi.stence the Tnternational 
Labour Oirganisatioii with the object of ameliorating labour conditions 
throughout the world.' Participation by the Government of India, em- 
])loyers and employees at the annual (‘onfereu<*es of this orgauisation has 
liaxi au immense educative effect and there is no doubt that this has given 
a great fillip to labour legislation in India. India has so far ratified 14 
out of the 63 I.Lo. Conveutions. 

Tu tile ’twenti(‘s labour Icgislat'ofi h‘!-: gr.‘a| siridevs. Tlu' law relat- 
ing to faidories was (‘onsolidatecl in the hhudories Act, 1922, and many 
11 ' w and impm lani A<‘ts wvvc {visscd, \ i/., 'Phe tn lian Mines Act. P)23, 
the Workmen ’>s ( ^unpensatiou Act, 1923, the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
192() and jly. Trade I)is|)ntes Aet, 1929. 1n 1931. the Heport of the 
Royal Ck)mmission on l^abonr in In lia was published and it contained a 
seri(‘s of valuable recommendations for the euaetment and administration 
of labour laws. As a result, the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act was 
])assed iii 1932, the Factories Act was thoroughly overhauled in 1934, the 
Trade Disputes Act was amended and permaiieutly placed on the Statute 
Book in 1934 and the Paymeut of Wages Act was passed in 1936. The 
Ghildrcn (Pledging of Labour) Act was passed in 1933 and the Indian 
Dock Labourers Act in 1931. IMost of the ConuiiissioiFs recommendations 
ill 1‘espect of the WorlcmeiPs Compensation A(d have also been imple- 
meided. The Land Acquisition Act, 1894, was amended in 1933 enabling 
a (Munpanv to acciui’c laud compulsory for erecting dwelliiig houses for 
its workmen and for the provision of amenities connected with them. 
Maternity Benefit legislation was in existence only in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces before tlie Report of the Commission was published. 
Similar legislation was enacted in most of the other Provinces and the 
Central Government also passed the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, 
for all mining industries. 

Though legislative powers in the Labour field were held jointly by 
the Central and Provincial Governments before the Government of India 
Act of 1935 came into force, the Provincial output was small. It con- 
sisted mainly of the Maternity Benefit Acts in Bombay (1929), the 
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Central Plroviuces (1930) and Madras (1935), the Bombay Trade Dis- 
putes Conciliation Act, 1934, the Bengal Workmen's Protection Act, 
1035, the Central Provinces Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial 
Workers^ Debt Act, 1936, the Central Provinces Unregulated Factories 
Act, 1937, and the Central Provinces Protection of Debtoir’s Act, 1937. 
AftC)* the Government of India Act, 1935, which conceded Provincial 
Aiitonojny and wliich came into force in 1937, the popular Ministries 
undertook labour legislation more enthusiastically. The Congress 
Ministries were guided by the labour policy of the Congress which was 
to ‘'secure to the industrial workers a decent standard of living, hours 
op work and conditions of labour in conformity, as far as the economic 
conditions in the country permit, with international standards, suitable 
machinery foi* the settlement of disputes between employers and work- 
moJi, protection against the economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and nnem]doyment and the right of workers to form unions and to strike 
for tlie j)roteetion of their interests”. The Governments of Bombay, 
(^P., TJ.P., and Bihar appointed connnittees for enquiring into conditions 
of labour. In November 1939, the Congress Ministries resigned before 
the lecommendations of these committees could be fully implemented. 
The Non-Congress Ministries also took keen interest in the labour pro- 
blems. Several Proviiu'cs appointed Lalx)ur Commissioners for dealing 
with labour problems in their areas and there are today Labour Com- 
missioners in all tile industrially impoiiant Provinces. The mast import- 
ant piece of Provincial Labour TiCgislation during this regime was the 
Industrial Disjudes Act. 193(S, tlie onlv one of its kind in tlu‘ ])royincial 
field seeking to provide for pea(‘efnl settlement of trade disputes. Another 
notable legislative measure was the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
A(‘t, 1939. The Maternity Benefit Act in Bengal, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Assam and Sind, and the Shops and Establishments Aets in 
Pengal aiid Sind and the Trade Employees Act in the Punjab may be 
<‘ited and illustrations of the zeal of the popular Ministries for improving 
he hour conditions. 

In s]>ite of this progress, however, there was some lack of co-ordina- 
lion in regard to the measures adopted and their administration. To 
lemedy this, the Government of India have convened Labour Ministers 
(k)nfei-euees since 1940. At the third Conference in January 1942, a 
1ri])Hrtite machinery was suggested by the Hon’ble the Labour Member 
to advise Government on labour problems and th(i first Tripartite Labour 
(k)uforeuee Avas held in August 1942. A Standing Labour Committee 
was also constituted to examine questions refer ’ed to it by the Plenry 
Conference or by the Cented Government. This development has been 
in conformity witli the Royal Commission's recommendation for the 
setting up of an Tndustirial Council and has had a perceptible effect 
expediting labour legislation and is expected to bring about greater uni- 
formity in lalxnir legislation and administration tln'oughout India. 

Labour Leghslalion has also made considerable progress In the indus 
trially advanced States which have adopted the more important British 
Indian measures with some variations. It appears, however, that although 
these Acts have been passed, they are not yet notified in some of the 
States and Hence have not come into operation. There is, moreover, some 
time-lag between British Indian legislation and its adoption by Spates. 
The enactment of the Mysore Labour Act, 1942, is a noticeable step in 
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the p’rogress of Jabour Jegislatioii in tlie Indian States. The Act creates 
machinery for peaceful and speedy settlement of industrial disputes and 
seeks generally to promote the welfare of labour. It confers the right 
of association on labour but, while avoiding rival associations by prescrib- 
ing a single association for each industrial establishment, prevents the 
growth of horizontal unions in the same trade. Tt confers statutory re- 
cognition on each association on n'gistration. Tt may also be mentioned he:e 
that the Cochin State alone, in the whole of India, has taken action to 
control lab<nir conditions in plantations l)y framing plantation labour 
rules which came into force in May 1987. On the whole, labour legi% 
latiou in States appears to fall short of the standards hi British India. 
For instance, the mining legislation in Mysore and Baroda which was 
passed as eai-ly as in 1906 and 1908 respectively is designed mainly to 
provide for the safety of pvcsons w<)!*king in tli(‘ mini's an l does not attempt 
to regulate the hours of work. Travancoi'e is the only exception where 
the Mines and Minerals Act of 1928 limits the working days to 6 a weeK, 
hours of work to 11a day and 54 a week overground and 42 a week 
underground and jirohibits omplovmont (>:' women in mines b'*fo:c 6 a.m. 
and after 6 p.m. ' - i 

In onr General Questionnaire information and views were asked only 
in respect of four important Acts, namely, the Factories Act, the Pay- 
ment of Wages Aet, the WorkmeiFs Compensation Act and the Maternity 
Beneht Acts. In onr ad hoc survey, however, We have studied the work- 
ing of some other Labonx' Acts which Avere applicable to the industries 
surveyed. "Wt' are thus able to give n, brief account of the working of 
these Acts in the folloAving pages. We have mainly refrained from sug- 
ge.stiiig definite irmcndmrnts to the Ads, as lhi‘< is to 1?e (h*alt w’th 1)\’ 
the Planning Committee to be appointed later. 

II — Factory Lrgislatio?}. 

The most important labour legislation in India relates to factoiries. 
The Act which now regulates working conditions in tbem is the Indian 
b’actories Act, 1984, wiiich thoi*ougii.ly ovei hauled the j)revions iegis 
lation on the subject as a result of the lioyal Commission's recommen- 
dations. 

During our ad hoc surveys we found that so far as the larger indus- 
trial establishments were concerned, the Aet was, on the whole, being 
satisfactorily observed, although there was a considerable evasion of its 
provisions in .small and seasonal factories, particularly in respect of 
hours of work and overtime, employment of children, safety, health and 
sanitation. 

'Sometimes, the managers of .smaller Tactories in tiu' mofiissil tamper 
with the clock in order to get more labour nut of their workpeople. 
Factory inspections and even surprise visits are of no avail in this 
matter as the managements generally get advance information about the 
arrival of the Factory Inspector. Where overlapping shifts are worked, 
there is also put in of the worker being made to more work and W 
is diffieult for the Factory Imspectoi’s to cheek this. In some factories we 
also noticed that overtime work was not being paid for according to the 
provisions of the Factories Act. This was particularly noticed in some 
of the potteries in Calcutta and in some match factories in the Central 
Provinces, In a few cases the managements maintained double registers, 
one intended for the factory inspector, and another for themselves. 
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Statistics of t^actories published by the Government of India show 
that the percentage of certified children to the total number of workers 
employed in factories was 3 in 1929,’* 1.23 in 1934,* .54 in 1939, and 
.51 in 1943. Although child labour has according to these figures, 
steadily gone down, our enquiries showed that its employement in con- 
travention of Section 50 of the Act was still wide-spread in match 
factories in South India, in glass, bidi, and shellac factories, in tanneries 
and in seasonal factories such as cotton ginning and baling and rice mills. 
In some match factories in South India, it was found that children under 
^12 years of age were in possession of certificates of fitness. 

Evasions of the safety provisions of the Act were noticed in sugar 
factories, potteries, printing presses, chemical factories, rice mills and 
(‘otton ginning and baling factories. In several chemical factories 
workers were found working without any masks or gloves. It was ad- 
mitted by th(^ manager of a Chemical concern that there had been a few 
cases of gas attacks when two ycai>^ ago it use I to maniii’acture hleachiinr 
))owder. In ano'lier, theie aiv 2 or 3 cases (d‘ gas attack every week. 
The local Union reported that in some cases workers did not regain con- 
sciousness even after 24 hours. In several fa(‘tories though a caution 
notice is ])nt np against cleaning the machinery while in motioji, in prac- 
tice the workers are often obliged to do so.' 

So far as provisions in respect of health and sanitation ai’e concerned, 
latrines and urinals are generally provided in accordance with the pres- 
(U’ibcd standai'ds hut they arc kept in a very insanitary condition 
Seasonal factories are the worst offenders in this respect. In some cotton 
and jute mills, cotton ginning and baling factories, idee mills, tea factories, 
coffee curing works and cement works dust nuisance still prevails. The 
dust nuisance in tea factories and rice mills was commented, upon by the 
Royal Commission and it is reported that action has been taken in most 
provinces to implement their recommendations in tliis coiuiectlon, but in 
actual practice, the position is still far from satisfactoiy. 

The evasions of the law are largely duo to tlie fact that factory in- 
spectorates in different provinces are entirely imubMpiate. Tlie following 
tables comj^iled from the statisties of faetories show the extent to which 
factories remaiiied nn inspected i)i the various provinces in 1939 and 
1943. 


years include i^g^res for Burma also. 



Table 32. 

Inspections of Factories in 1939. 
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Tabi.k 33. 

Inspections of Factories in 1943. 
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Tt ^vill appear froiu tlie abov^ tables that 11 and 14 peircent of tbe 
total niniibcr of raetoi ies in British India wei’e liot inspected in 1938 
and 1939 respectively and iluit this percentage went np to 19 and 16 
in 1942 and 1943 respectively. Tbe percentage of uninspected perennial 
and seasonal factories to the total number of such faetories was 8 and 14 
in 1938, 10 and 21 in 1939, 17 and 26 in 1942 and 14 and 23 in 1943 
respectively. It is, however, remarkable that in 1943, 72 percent of the 
faetoiies remained uninspected in Orissa, 48 in Assam, 44 in the Punjab 
and 30 per cent in Bengal. Obviously, it is not sufficient to inspect the 
factories once a year. Additional visits are necessary particularly in 
the / case of such factories as are situated in remoter prrts of the pro- 
vinces. As rightly [jointed out by Sir Atul Chatter jee, “Tn India, one 
annual inspection of a factory is of a very limited value for the enforce- 
iiHMit (^f lalx)iir laws, since the workers are mostly illiterate or live far 
away from the Inspector's Office."^ That the present strength of the 
Inspectorate is inadequate is admitted by almost all the Chief Inspectors 
and by som^ of the Provincial • Governments. The Madras Government 
bas under eonsideration a proposal to increase tbe strength of the factory 
inspectorate whercbv eaeb Tnsneetor will have to inspect about 250 
fac^ori(‘s a year. The Royal Commission's recommendation about the 
aupointment of wrnnen inspectors and medical inspectors has not been 
implemented except in Bombay and Madras. In connection with the 
question of inereasing Ihe size of the inspectorates, we may refe^ to the 
action taken in the Central Provinces (by Act XXXVT of 1939) and th? 
Punjab fby Act VTT of 1940) to amend the Factories Act requirinff pay- 
ment of a fee for registration of faetories for the purpose of partly de- 
fraying tbe c\'|)eiulitu'c on the factory inspectorate. '.Moreover, the ten- 
denev in most Provinces is to congregate the inspection staff at head- 
onarters iu^'tead of spreading it out at different important industrial 
c’cntres. We mav also statp that sotuo of the inspection reports of Factory 
Tn.spoctors seen by us; show that they concentrate more on tho technical 
aspects of Paetory inspeefion than on the human aspects such as employ- 
ni'mh boir s of work, vorking <*on<lilions (*te. 

. Another chief reason why evasion of the Act are still common is 
thal tile offenders are generally pnnished lightly, especially by mofussil 
(‘oiirts. In this connection the Royal Commission observed, ‘*In the 
majoritv of the pi’ovinces there arc numerous cases of inadequate fines, 
particularly for repeated offences; not infrequently, the fine is smaller 
than tbe profit made by -be offender out of the offence."- TJiere has 
boon no improvemeiu in +liis re.speet since th,‘ time of flic 'Royal Com- 
mission as will he clear from the following two tables^ which give the 
figures of prosecutions, convictions and fines imposed under the Act in 
each Province in 1939 and 1943. 


Tn an article on ^ ^ Fedoralisin and Labour Legislation in India in the Interna- 
ional Labour IReview, April -May, 1944, p. 21. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 73-74. 

3 Compiled from the Chief Inspectors of Factories’ Reports for tbe different Pro* 
vinces. 
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*Not furnished. 
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♦Not furnished. 
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As tile above tables sliow, the average amoiuit of fine imposed per 
conviction is very small in all Provinces except U.P. and Bihar in 1939, 
but the position shows some improvement in 1943. The award of light 
punishments encourages offenders to defy the law instead of having any 
salutary effect on them. The above tables further show that, as com- 
pared with the workers employed, the number of prosecutions was small 
in Bengal, Bihar and U.P. in 1939 and that the situation, on the whole, 
deteriorated still further in 1943. Tn Bengal only 12 prosecutions were 
launched in 1943, thougli the Provine,, employs nearly 7 lakhs of worker^,. 

As regards exemptions under the Act. the tendency has been general- 
ly speaking for Provincial Governments to grant an increasing number 
of them. We feel that even if the power of granting exemptions is re- 
tained, it should l)e very sparingly used. The Ivoyal Commission also 
recommended that ''if workers are compelled to work in circumstances 
which involve the grant of an exemption, thoy slioiil 1, wherever possible, 
receive a benefit in a form balancing as closclv as possible with the de- 
pi'ivation involved in the exemption.”^ Workers lio^cever, complain that 
Tio compensation is generally extended to them. by the employers and 
urge that there should be stipulation in the Act for the grant of eom- 
pensatorv privileges in lien of exeinptioiis. 

Tnspite of the Iloyal CommissioiCs recommendation that a separate 
Act should b(* passed relating to workshops, i.e., unregulated factories 
wliich do not use power, irrespective of the number of persons employed 
no action lias so far been taken by the Government of India in this con- 
nection. The Central Provinces Tinregulated Factories Act, 1937, is the 
only legislation which applies to unregulated factories employing 50 or 
more persons and engaged in bidi-making, shellac manurncture or leather 
tanning, the three industries mentioned by the Royal Commission as 
specially requiring attention. The Act lays down ccirtain minimum 
standards of health and safety and regulates the working hours of adults 
and children. The C.P. Government also framed bye-laws in 1941 under 
the C. P. & Berar Mniri('ipaliti(‘s Ac', for the i'cgiilation (d ('Onditioiis lo 
bidi factories- Both these measures liavc not s(» far been successful 
mainly for want of adequate enforcement. The Act has also been evaded 
by several bidi factory owners by splitting up their establishments. 

The important unregualted factories in the country are those of bidi, 
mica, shellac (if power-driven machinery is not used) and carpet-weaving 
and small tanneries. Though these factories employing 10 or more 
persons can be brought under the Factories Act for all or any purposes 
of the Act by a notiticNition under Section 5 (1) no action has been taken 
so far by any Provijicial Government, except Bombay in the case of bidi 
factories and U.P. in tlq. case of glass factories, presumably because of 
the difficulty of a lequately inspecting such factories. The considered 
opinion of the Conference of the Chief Tnspectoi's of Factories lield in 
1944 was that the Factories Act should be applied to all concerns employ- 
ing 10 or more workers. The workers in unregulated factories, who 
constitute a considerable proportion of the industrial workers, are thus 
the least protected and have practically remained outside the influence 
of legislation. 


^JSepert, p. 55. 



Tliero is no uniionnity in tlio vin-ioi's Provinces about tJie «rrant”of 
(•xemptions. Hie application of Section 5(1) aiul the Rules made under 
the Act v’itli tl'(‘ result that viM*ialions iji tiiese matters mal^e larj:*^ inroads 
on the uniformity of tlie applic'a'ion of the Act. Fo • instance, in P>omhzav 
a creche is required in factories employing over 100 women while in 
Madras, Ben^ral and TT.P,, it is required if more than 50 women ar,^ em- 
])loyed. The Bombay and Madras rules require a trained nurse to be 
in charf’C of tlm creche; the Beno’al rules require only an experienced 
woman supervisor while the TT.P., rules are silent on the point. The 
stadias rules require a traiue :l niU’Se or Ayah for every 30 children while 
the maximum uumlxn* of children which can be put in eliar^" ; of a nurse 
or olliei- womoii is not specified in the other Provinces. 

ITT — Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

The Payment of Wajjtes Act applies to persons employed in any fae- 
toi-y and to persons employed bv a Railway administration directly or 
through a coiitracrtor. The Act is well observed by the majority of bigger 
employers except in regard to contract labour. Evasion of the Act in 
the ca-^e of contiact labour and of smaller class oT establishments is due, 
apart from the inadequacy of inspection staff, to the inability of the 
petty employers to maintain fecords and. registers i)roperly which is a 
pre-requisite of effective administration of the Act. Another obstacle to 
the p!‘(q:)er c,diaiiiisti*ation of the A('l is the delay in obtaining deensions 
in th:^ Courts. The Bombay Factory Report for 1938 points out, ‘‘that the 
delay in obtaining decisions in the (Anirts other than Bombay, where the 
Antiiority disposes all sneli applications with rapidity, have led the in- 
spectors t('. (Mi(k'av(mr to obta.n 'cdi'css hv ])^rs’iasive inctlio Is”. Sonv* 
of the employers also evade the Act by splitting up their establishments 
so as to take them out of tip. definition of a factory or by interposing a 
bogus contractor. 

Home of the common evasions of the Act are - 
(i) Unauthorised deductions, 

(ii ) Non-recording of overtime wages in Register of Wages, 
(iiij delay in payment of wages, 

(ivj Non-payment ox bonus,, dearness allowance, etc., 

{V) Non-mamtenance of registers, etc. 

As the luiiount of line permissible under the Act is trilling, several 
employers resort to suspension of workei's for a day or half a day even 
lor slight negligence on iheir part and to reduction in their pay. lu fact, 
tins is ilie most serious compiaiut about thg working of the Act on the 
railways. Though it has been lieki in Mir Moliamed v. Divisional Huper- 
jiiiendent. North M'estern Railway, Karachi, (i.L.R. (1941) Kar, 394) 
that tlie 1 eduction of an employee to a lower grade of pay from a higher 
grade under the existing contract is a ‘’deduction” within the meaning 
of the Act, the practice still continues. Unauiliorised deduetions from 
wages for chanty, bad work, etc., are in vogue in different parts of the 
coinury^ especially in bidi and shellac factoiies. Though bidi work- 
shops which are governed by the C.P. Unregulated Factories Act come 
under the Payment of Wages Act, deductions in contravention of Section 
JO from wages in the shape of various chats or rejection of bidis on the 
ground of bad workmanship are still common, especially in the Bhandara 
district.' In fact, rejection of bidis for alleged bad workmanship is a 
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well-known feature of this industry. The rejected bidis are not discarded 
but sold at a somewhat reduced rate. As the deductions are not treated 
as fines and utilised for the benefit of the workers, they tre only an indirect 
way of lowering the wage rates. Illegal deductions such as dasiuri 
(foshalay Dharmada/n or thakitrhai are quite common in shellac factories. 

The enforcement of the provisions of section 7(c) relating to deduc- 
tions for damage to or loss of goods or property leads to considerable 
hardship to the workers. The words ‘‘express^ entrusted for custody’^ 
seem to suggest tliat tliey cover only such employees as store-kecners and 
accountants, etc. At present, the employees payment is withheld on the 
ground that tools or materials given for manufacture havp> been spoiled. 
In this connection, the Chief Inspector of Factories. Bihar, points out 
that in eases of damage to or breakage of any part of a machine or tool 
while at work by the worker^ the full cost of such part or tool is realised, 
from his wages in instalments by the employer. It was found on several 
railways that more than the cost of the article was recovered or that the 
amount of damage was debited to more than one person in cases where 
damaged or lost articles were handled by more than one person. 

We came across cases of nou-recor('ing of overlimc pay in the register 
of wages and delay in ])ayment of wages, especially in seasonal factories. 
In v'.vQ iiiills, for instanec, wrges are mU settled even a month in some 
places an-i the employers have developed the objectionable practice o^* 
maintaining duplicate register — one for actual payment and another fo,* 
the factory inspector. 

Under the Bombay High (Jourt ruling in Civil Revision Application 
No. 338 of 1938 (B. K. Mazumdar, Manager, Arvind Mills, Ltd., 
Ahmedabad, vs. K. R. Gadgil, Inspector under the Payment of Wages 
Act) bonus is not included in wages until it is earned on fulfilling the 
conditions on which it is granted. Usually the conditions laid down have 
nothing to do with the year in respect of which the bonus is declared. 
These conditions are that a workman shall bp on the muster roll on the 
day the bonus is declared and that he should also continue to be on the 
muster-roll on the dates fixed for payment. All these dates come several 
months after the year for which the bonus is declared. The system of 
keeping honns sp]K?rae ftom wages has been the cfnisc* of constant friction 
l)etween tlic employers and the employees. The workmen complain that 
the employers themselves take advantage of the conditions imposed by 
them by dispensijig with tlie services of some of the employees a few days 
before the bonus is declared and by re-appointing them afterwards. In 
most concerns, dearness allowance is paid for the days worked. In a few 
concerns, liowever, no dearness allowance is paid for the whole month if 
a worker remains absent for more than a certain number of days. For 
instance, in the Assam Oil Co., Digboi, and the Attock Oil Co., Rawal- 
pindi, no dearness allowance is paid at all if the worker remains absent 
for 7 and 2 days in a month respectively. Similarly two dx)ckyards in 
Calcutta do not pay any dearness allowance if a worker is absent for 
more than four days in a fortnight. This practice is in contravention 
of Section 9(2) of the Act. 

Other evasion of the Act arc in respect of maintenance of registers 
and display of notices regarding wage rates, dates of wage payment, 
etc. Such evasions are widely prevalent in seasonal factories. Even in 
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some large scale factories these provisions of the Act are not paid much 
attention. The* notices displayed are often obsolete and not easily intel- 
ligible to the workers. 

Generally speaking, contract labour is in a worse position with- respect 
lo the Payment of Wages Act. Most of the complaints arise out of 
absence of any contract of employment. The object of Section 3 seems to 
be that the contractor should be liable for payment when he undertakes 
the actual work for the principal employer and engages his own labourers 
to carry it out. But, in practice, it becomes difficult to find out whether 
the contractor has undertaken actual work or whether he has contracted 
merely to supply labour to the owner or principal employer. A majority 
of labourers are not in a position to know whether they are contractors’ 
men or principal’s men for tln^ work jjfoes on on the principals’ premises 
Again, the records maintained by the contractor, if maintained at all, 
are often defective. 

There is no provision in the Act compelling thp employer to utilise 
the fines fund towards sanctioned purposes within a prescribed period. 
Tn manv crses tlio fiio' fun have accumulated to larire amounts and few 
disbursements from them liave taken place. Pines imposed in the Port 
Trust Workshop, Karachi, are credited to th,! Port Trust Fund in con- 
travention of S^^ction R of the Act, The fines imposed O)) the workers 
in the Gwalior Potteries are not utilised for the welfare of workers. 

There is no explicit provision in the Act, on the lines of Section 63 
of the Factories Act or Section 34 of th(» Indian Mines Act penalising 
Gie failure to produce registers by the employer or his representative 
for insppctiou. Provis’ous of Section 5 ('4 * wwlrch acquire that all pay- 
ments on account of wages shall be made on a working day, i.e., during 
working hours are often infringed but thf» infringement te likely to go 
unpunished for it cannot be made the sitbject of an application under 
the provisions of Section 15. 

Oiip method adopted for circumventing the provisions of the Act is, 
as pointed ouf by the Madras Government, by insisting on cash security, 
etc., and making unauthorised deductions therefrom instead of from the 
earned wages. i . 

The Act has not been applied to mines, although this could hav^ been 
(lone by a notification under Section 1(5) by the Provincial Goveraments 
concerned. Consequently, certainly malpractices were noticed in the 
Iron Ore. and Salt mines. There were delays in the payment of 

wages and fining was pretty heavy in some cases. 

IV — Workmen's Compensation Act. 

This Act and the Maternity Benefit Acts are the only legislative 
measures of social insurance so far in India. The Workmen’s^ Compen- 
sation Act has been amended several times and was improved in s^eral 
respects in 1933 as a result of the Royal Commission’s recommendations. 

The working of the Act leaves much to be desired, especially in small 
establishments and in mofussil areas where attempts are commonly made 
to avoid payment of compensation to the workers by one means or another. 
The bigger companies generally observe the provisions of the Act although 
even here it appears that minor 'injuries often go unreported. There 
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is avoidable delay in the disposal of applications in the mofussil as 
juJicial officers are inclined to stick more to judicial formalities and pro- 
cedure than to the observance of the essence and spirit of the Act and 
as other Officers who are appointed as Commissioners are too busy with 
other duties to dispose of the cases under the Act expeditiously. There 
are workers, particularly in districts, \vho are not even aware of the 
existence of the A<‘t and there are many others who have only a vague 
idea of their rights under it. Adequate steps are not taken either by 
Government, employers or trade unions to educate th(» workers in this 
regard. Special elforts are needed to familiaris^:. the workers with their 
rights under the Act. Under the existing law% mere negligence on the 
part of the worker does not disentitle him to compensation, though it does 
if he acts in contravention of a specified order. This fact is not generally 
known to working classes. Exhibition of the main provisions of tin* 
Act in Indian languages in a conspicuous place in every establishment 
wdiich comes under the Ac: and giving each w’orker a copy of th^ summary 
iji his language as soon as ho is employed would he useful. Tlie I.-ahmie 
Welfare Officers should make it a part of their w^ork to hold peiiodical 
educative meetings where information on the benefits offered by the 
various Labour Acts, including tho WorkmeiEs Compensation Act, should 
he given. This will hel[) no doubt, but if education is given by Trade 
Unions on the lines of the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, the 
results wdll ])e highly satisfactory. 

No agencies are generally available to render legal or other assistanee 
to the workers in securing compensation due (o' them. A worker is soim*- 
timos faced with the enibarassing alternative of pj’ossing his claim foi* 
eomt)CJisatioii and heaiig his job afterwards oi* of accepting wliatevco’ is 
offere I; by his employer, but w'ith the assurance of continuing in service. 
AVel!|-ii!teiiti( 11 lns[)('('t(.’ s of Kaelor'(‘(> ( i’Uni inteiAsme in ease <>l 
accidents and secure sonic compensation, though this is no part of their 
legitimate duties. If is desirable that the inspecting staff vshould be 
empow'ored, as under the Payment, of Wages Act, to take nj) cases of 
workers wlio have not been paid due (‘OmpenvSatioii by the einployors. 
A wnrlon’ find.^ it extienieh' d ftieiilt ((» secure legal advdee on a<*i'oimt of h:> 
poverty with the result that he is sometimes forced by the fear of not 
gHting anyrliiiii'' to a('"ej)t a much siuallj* - amount tlian wdiat is legally 
due to liim. We agree wdtli the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee that 
free legal advice at the cost of the State should, be provided to the injured 
w’oi'kman. Similarly, it is essential that the injured worker should be 
assisted free of (dia rge in getting his loss of capacity seientifieally assessed 
by medical ex])ei’ts. Appointpiierit of a panel of qualified doctors by 
(lOvernment foi’ llie ]nirpose of giving free medical advice to tha injured 
worker and to the (commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation Avoulct 
considerably help the Avorkers in getting their due compensation. 

(The Aei has been adopted by the indnsUdally important States, bul 
its w^orking is far from satisfactory. Even in Mysore, according to the 
Memorandum furnished by the Commissioner of Labour, ''the Act re- 
, quires radical improvements in favour of “the w’orkmen wlio do not derive 
as much benefit from its provisions as w’as intended by the sponsors of 
the Act, in view^ of the nnnierons technicalities in rodiieed in i| wiiirii are 
working great haruship to ignorant Avork-people and tlie employers are 
benefiting therefrom at the expen.se of the Avorkraon , The intentions. 
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of the Legislature are not fulfilled in praeticve in view of the provisions 
therein which cannot be strictly followed mainly owing to the ignorance 
(1 Ihe workmen^’. 

In this connection mention may be made of the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, which is doing a real service to the cause of 
labour. Tlie success of the Act in Ahmedabad is entirely due to this 
Association. Almost all the cases coming before the Court are handled 
by this Association even though the workmen in some eases do not happen 
to be its members, in Jiombay City, no Trade Union as such can be 
credited with jiaving done anything hi the matter of securing compensa- 
lion. There arL% however, two Claims Agencies in Bombay which assist work- 
men by advice or by un^lcrtaking their eases on moderate fees and their 
Hssistanee is very useful to poor' and needy workmen. The Bombay 
(laims Agency specially has done very good work in giving publicity to 
the Act and securing compensation for poor workmen. 

These Agencies, however, represent a particular type of labourers and 
not the whole class of labourers and it is really necessary that Trade Unions 
should take up (his work as one of their important aims and objects. There 
is no regular agency for assisting the workmen in Bengal and Madras. 
Li Karachi, there is a AVorkmeiCs Compensation Aid Society registered 
under the Indian Tiade Unions Act for aiding the injured workmen, but 
it does not function effectively. 

The majority of tlr« bigger coneerns insure tlieir liability for payment, 
of workmen's conij'^eiisation and some others have their own funds to 
meet these liahilitick. The Millowners^ Association, Bombay, has its Mill- 
owners’ Mutual insurance Association. Tt is generally the small em- 
ployers who do not insure and, when accidents occur, endieavour to avoid 
their liability. The number of cases where workmen have not been able 
to serum* ('onipen.sit i( n due O the ins(>l\'( luu’ of die employers is I'airlv’ 
large. Compulsoi-y insurance has been suggested by some Provincial 
(Toyeniments and most of the big employers’ organisations like the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, the Indian Jute Mills Association and the Tndmn 
Engineering Association, 

Compulsory insurance, however, can be of two kinds, vi/., company 
insurance and State insurance. In Tiidia, private company insurance has 
not yet assumed any large proportions. In view of this fact, and also in 
v’ew of Ihe loiive sa! teml iu-y to prvlVr Stjpc imnraiK'e, so as o avoid 
1 11 po'sih lities of i-os ly end ciullcis litlgatd):i, we it-c] that any expcrimcaita- 
tioii in flip direction of private company insurance on a compulsory basis 
should be avoided. This issue has been discussed at the Tripartite Labour 
(Conference and the general opinion seems to have been in favour of State 
infill nneo. In ])ursiiHnee of that decision, the Cove' nmenr of India have 
already under consideration legislation on the lines of State insurance. 

Secti(.ii lOB of the Act requires only such employers, as is required 
by any law (e. g.. Section 30 of the Factories Act) to give notice to any 
authority of any accident occurring on his premises which results in death, 
to report 1o the Commissioner all fatal accidents if they take place on his 
premises. A^ present, there is no obligation on the employer to report 
to the (^Commissioner non-fatal injuries even when they give rise to claims 
for compensation. The Commissioner has, therefore, no means of knowing 
whether claims for compensation in non-fatal accidents have been made 
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or, if made, liave been fairly dealt with. Further, he has no power, unde? 
the Act, to initiate action suo motii on the basis of any information which 
may hav^ reached him in respect of such accidents. We agree with the 
Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee that all accidents should be immediately 
reported to the Labour Commissioner followed at an early date by a 
statement showing Ihe amount of compensation paid fbr each accident 
and where the liability is disclaimed a brief statement of reasons in sup- 
port of it. The Labour Commissioner may llien take action, if necessary, 
to secure the satisfaction of just claims. 

Thoiigli most of the big employers have arrangements for rendering 
free mciical assistance to the Injured workmen, no sucli facilities exist in 
the numerous small concerns in this country. There is also no legislative 
provision for free medical treatment and for the rehabilitation of the in- 
jured workmen. With bettor medical assistance and facilities, work- 
man stands to gain as the incapacity is either wholly curred or reduced to 
a large extent. The employers also stand to gain in as much as the amount 
of compensation payable by them is considerably reduced. Even if the 
workman has spent some amount and thereby obtained substantial relief 
by taking private treatment, the employers often refuse P^y 
expenses. 

As regards the various industries surveyed by the Committee, it may 
be stated that though the Act applies to mines, uparchalla workings in 
mica mines do not come under the Agt in view of the proviso to Schedule 
II (v) though the incidence of accidents in them appears to be quite con- 
siderable. As most of the mica mines are inaccessible, a large number of 
accidents which occur go unreported. What happens in most cases is 
that the victim is paid a little money and is asked to stay away until he 
has recovered completely. In the Iron Ore mines, although companies 
observe the provisions of the Act, it was noticed that the contractors often 
paid compensaion at a rate lower than that prescribed under the. Act. 
The accidents also are not always reported. As regards manganese mines, 
though Sandur State has a Workmen's Compensation Act, the workers 
as well as the management were ignorant of it. In the Gold Mines in 
Mysore State the Mysore Workmen's Compensation Act is properly 
observed. /While under the British Indian Act, half-monthly payments 
for temporary disablement are payable commencing from the eighth day 
of accident, in Mysore they are payable from the date of accident, pro- 
vided the period of disablement (exceeds seven days. The Assam Oil Co. 
treats accident cases generously by making ex g^ratia payments over and 
above those prescribed under the Act. 

In the glass factories, the commonest accidents are those arising from 
(*uts and burgs most of which heal up within the ‘waiting period^ of 7 
days and the employers escape all liability. In some printing presses, it 
i ; (‘omplairied that non-fatal injuries are not reported and that the wojkei*s 
are dismissed to escape liability for the payment of compensation. Though 
there is the admitted danger of lead-poisoning to which compositors and 
distributors are exposed, only very few cases of lead-poisoning came to 
light in bur enquiry which suggests that such cases are not recorded and 
that the symptoms are very often not diagnosed. In the chemical in- 
dustry some concerns claim that they pay more than what the Act requires 
them to do. The Swastik Oil Mills in Bombay, for example, pay the 
first fourteen days' wages as compensation to eveiy injured person, if he 
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is unable to resume his duties within that period. The Imperial Chemical 
Industries pays the total salary lost due to accident which in many cases 
amounts to more than the compensation sanctioned under the Act. On the 
other hand, the workers in Alkali Chemical Corporation forfeit their wages 
for the number of hotlrs they ar^ rendered unfit for work due to gas attacks. 
Technically, the company is not liable to pay compensation in such cases, 
while deductions for non-working in such cases, especially when the wages 
are low, seem to be unfair inspitc of the existing provisions of the Act 
The working of the Act is not as satisfactory in the Central P. W. T>, as 
it should be, especially in the case of contract labour. Contractors some- 
times pay a smaller sum than what is due under the Act and purport to take 
a clear receipt from the workman, while in some cases it is not paid to all. 
Besides, most of the workers hail from distant places and Commissioners 
find it difficult to trace their whereabouts, as they usually migrate to their 
homes immediately after the occurrence, leaving n() nddre^ss. IT t]iprf‘ 
were a general system of maintaining service cards, these difficulties would 
not arise. 

In the seasonal factories such as rice mills and cotton ginning and 
baling factories, the Act is infructuous in a large measure, due to the 
seasonal, if not casual, nature of employment; accidents are hushed up, 
or if that cannot be done, payment is made of a pittance by way of lump 
sum settlement. Where, however, as in the rice mills in Orissa and cotton 
ginning and baling factories in the Central Provinces employers have 
insured their liability for payment of compensation, there is no evasion 
and managements help workers to recover compensation. 


V — Maternity Benefit Acts. 

The first provincial law in this field was the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act of 1929 and this was followed by the C. P. Maternity Benefit 
Act of 1930. As a result of the Royal Commission’s recommendation on 
the subject, Maternity Benefit Acts were passed in Madras, U. P., Bengal, 
Punjab and Assam. The Central Government also passed a Mines Mater- 
nity Benefit Act in 1941 extending maternity benefits to women employed 
111 mines. I'lie Act which came into lore© in December 1942 is the first 
instance of a Central measure dealing with maternity benefits. The 
Bombay Act was adopted with some modifications by Ajmer-Merwara in 
1933 and by Delhi in 193 Y. iSind adopted it at the time Oi separation 
and amended it in 1939. Th© Bengal ivialerniiy Benehis (Tea Bsiates; 
Bill, 1941, was introduced by the Bengal Governmient with a view to 
I'eguiauiig iiiaiern*iy Deiieiiis lor women wo^Kers ni tea iacioni?s aiiu 
plantations in accordance with the recommendations of th© Boyal Com- 
mission. The Bill has been passed by the local Legislative Council but 
is still before the Legislative Assembly, A draft Maternity Benefit Bill 
is under the consideration of th© Bihar Government. 
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A comparative table showing the qualifying period, maximum period 
of benefits and the rate of benefits in the various Aets is given below: — 

Table 3(). 

Qualifying period^ maximum period of Benefit and rate of Benefits m the 
various Provinces and irr Mines, 


Province. 

Year in 
which the 
Act was 
passed. 

Qualirying 

period 

(Months). 

Maximum 
period for 
maternity 
bene fils 
(Weeks). 

R.nlc (»r n aternily bet\eliis. 

Bombay 

1929 



8 .lonas a day (‘r average 
diuly wages whiche er is 
less. But in the Cities of 
Bombay ;md Ahrnedabad 

8 annas day. 

C. P. & Bcrar ... 

10 “10 


8 

8 annas a day or average 
wages wl ichever is le^s;. 

Madras 

19:14 

240 days (8 
fiionths 
within a 
period of 
one year. 

7 

8 annas a day. 

U. P. 

1938 


H 

8 annas a day or average 
daily wages whichever is 
greater. 

Bengal 

19.19 


8 

Ditto. 

Punjab 

1943 


80 days 

12 annas a day. 

Mines (under the 
Indian Mines 

Matcinitv Bene- 
fit Act). ‘ 

1941 


8 

18 

12 annas a day for surface 
workers. 

R.s. 8 a v\eek for under- 
groi nd workers. 

Assam 

19H 

1 50 days 
(nil in the 
case of 
immioiant 
woman). 


In plaidatioi.s Re. 1 per 
week for 4 weeks before 
delive y and Hs 1-4-0 
per week for 4 weeks 
af er delivery, provided 


the total rash payment 
is Rs 14. 


In other employments 
Rs. 2 per Week or 
average weekly wage or 
salary whichever is 
greater.' 
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The industrially advanced States have also passed Maternity Benefit 
Acts which are based on the legislation in British India. The 'MysoTe 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1937 and the Indore Maternity Benefit Act, 1930, 
follow the general principles of the Bombay Act. The Bombay Act was also 
adopted by the Baroda State in 1936 with certain modifications. The 
rate of benefit in Baroda is As. 6 against As. 8 in the Bombay Act. The 
Owalior-Maternity Benefit Act of 1942 provides the benefit for the niaxiinnin 
period of 8 weeks at the rate of the woman ^s average daily eaimings cal- 
culated on the total wages earned on the days when full-time work was 
done during a period of three months immediately preceding the date on 
which the notice was given by her. Cochin followed the Madras Act with, 
some modifications in 1938. The rate of benefit in the Cochin Act is 
only As. 3 against As. 8, the qualifying period is 12 months as against 
240 days and the maximum period for maternity benefit is 8 weeks in 
Cochin against 7 in the Madras Act. 

Th? main defects of inatcriiity benefits legislation arc that it is neither 
uniform nor universal, that there is no provision for free medical aid 
before, during and after confinement except in a few provinces like Sind 
and Assam, and that there is no provision for preventing an employer frotn 
dismissing a woman worlcer on the first of pregnancy except in a few 
provinces like Madras i.ud Bengalh Tn Madras, no notii'e of dismissal, 
given without sufficient cause by an employer to a woman within a period 
oJ^jULUniths bo^bre her confincjncnt. shall have tlic effect of depriving her 
of maternity benefit, while in Bengal the prohibited period is 6 months. 
The U. P. Act and the Assam Act have one or two special features which 
may be mentioned, (The XT. P. Act grants in addition to the ordinary' 
benefit a bonus of 5 to a womap worker who avails herself of the ser 
vices of a qualified" midwife or a trained woman health visitor at the time 
of her confinement as also 3 weeks' leave with wages in eases of mis- 
carriage.^ Women workers with children less than a year old are also 
granted two extra intervals of half an hour each every day for feeding 
the children. fThese additional intervajs count as work and full pay is 
payable for the same. Under the Assam Act. when a woman declines to 
;>v<‘ept free medical treatmeiU provided bv tli- employer, no maternily 
benefit , is admissible. 

I 

‘ \JVlien the Acts were first put into force a number of employers dis- 
jiiissed their women workers but, b:()adly speaking, there is an iminoveineni 
in this matter.) Employers in many cases still, however, show a preference 
for th(^ employment of nnniarried, girls, widows and women past ehTldr* 
bearing ageT Tile Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, reports a case 
where an unmarried woman was discharged after her marriage for no fault 
on her part, the management stating that it had given her to understand 
at the time of employment that she would be discharged after marriage. 

Many women workers do not claim maternity benefits on account of 
their ignorance. Though the Royal Commission recommended (Report 
p. 265) that the administration of the Act should be wherever possible, 
entrusted U) women factory inspectors, no such appointment has been made 
in most of the provinces. The women workers usually find it difficult to 
comply wit^hjhe^^i^^^^ requirements of the law mainly due to their 

ignorance: — 

(1) To give timely notice to the emplo^jer. 

iCf. Prof, Adarkar’j Report on Imuranee, p, 805, 
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(2) To put in the quali/ying period of service. 

(3) To resume duty immediately after four weeks of the confine- 

ment. 

(4) Ti> obtain the birth certificate foi* claiming the benefits. 

Tile Indian Jute Mills Association states in its reply, ‘Hhe Act has 
I>e8n successful to a limited extent. It has been found from experience and 
enquiry at a number of mills that very few women are able to enjoy ithe 
four weeks relief prior to delivery under the Act. ( A number of women 
take two months leave before confinemeiiit and are paid for 4 weeks only 
but in the case of those women who cannot afford to do so, it happens tha^^ 
they have premature delivery (due to the strain of long hours of standing, 
etc.) and therefore very rarely are they able to get 4 weeks 
leave with pay prior to delivery”. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress states in its reply, “Tin* latest 
example is the dismisvsal of various pregnant women workers by mine-owners 
in Gudur District upon representations made by the Mica Miners^ Union 
to pay them maternity benefit under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act.” 
Some others refuse to grant leave to pregnant women even for casual 
sickness or such other cause and then hold that there has been no continuous 
rpialifying ])eriod of service, (j^reaks in continuity of service due to 
strikes, Splaying off” or casual absence should not deprive a woman 
worker of her maternity benefits.) On the other hand, it must be men- 
tionec((jthat some enlightened employers often extend the benefit to cases 
wliich have not fulfilled all the conditions laid down in the Similar- 
ly, although there are no Maternity Benefit Acts iu any plantation areas, 
ex(^ept Assam where it has been enforced only since September 1945, the 
planters generally give the benefit of varying aiuounts partly in casib 
and partly in kind. At the instance of the Bombay Government, mem- 
b,er-mills of the Bombay Millowners^ Aasociation and some other em- 
ployers ill the Bombay Province have been paying from 1942 a surcharge 
ox 50 per eCnt of the total amount payable as maternity benefit for i the 
diuati^Ai of the war and 3 months thereafter. Although the Maternity 
Benefit Act does not apply to municipal labour, some of Jbe municipalities 
pay benefits and grant leave, 

(The cash benefits payable and the period for which they are payabb^ 
are not adequate!) The Madras Gogeniment states that the benefit of* 8 
annas per day may be raised to 12 annas per day or the average daily 
earning of a worker whichever is higher. The Bengal Government con- 
siders that the amount of benefit should be adjusted to the cost of liviiXLr 
Obtaining at the time of claim, although the payment should be basically 
a flat rate and not dependent upon a calculated ca'e^’ag? of ])revious 
earnings. The Chief Inspector of Factories, C. P. & Berar, suggests 
< hat provision may be made for payment of benefit at enhanced rates than 
average wages if recommended hy medical authorities on giy>nnds of 
health. [The^ All-India Trade Union Copgress suggests that the <^ 3 sh 
l>enefits shotfld not be less than the actual average wage of the employee 
and that the minimum period for which Benefits are paid should he 6 
weeks before and 6 weeks after the confinement. ‘The Indian Jute 
Asso(‘iation considers that both the cash benefits and period for"*which 
tliey are payable arc not adequate and that the period of 4 weeks wtith 
pay proceeding delivery should be altered to 6 weeks at least, if not 
8 w'ceks. I We suggo^st that the benefit should not be less Ilian th(» aetiml 



average wage of the women and that the period should, extended to 12 
weeks, that is, six weeks before and six weeks after confinement as 
recommended in the T. L. (). convention. ) 

A few big concerns like cotton and jute mills and a few tea estates 
ha ve m aternity clinics where ante-and post-natal treatment is given t(* 
^^'on^en workers. But on the whole maternity clinics for women woi-kers 
may be said to be non-existent. The Indian Jute Mills Association aptly 
states, the absence of compulsory and free maternity clinics, expectant 
motherj^ are not given the care and attention they merit, and the objects 
of the Maternity Benefit Act arc not ful}y secured, viz., health babies and 
mothers ' 

(Evasion of the Act by discharging pregnant women workers is parti- 
ciilarly notic^eable in glass and match factories and in tanneries. ) In some 
of the smaller tanneries of Cawnpore it was found that the )mmes of 
women workers w^re not enteied in the registers. There were complaints 
that women w^ere employed through contractors in order to evade the Act. 
In Coir IMats and Matting industry in Travaiicore no maternity benefii 
was paid in several factories, not because no ease had arisen, but becansc 
the women workers were, until recently, Unconscious of their riglits. 

( The working of the Act is most defective in seasonal factories, ^likc 
rice mills, and cotton ginning and baling, etc. The Act is not at all 
respected in the rice mills, in spite of the fact that there are large num- 
bers of women employed everywhere. The employers do not maintain 
any service registers and refuse to pay the benefit on the pretext that 
the women worker has not satisfied the qualifying period of f) months. 
The main loop-hole in seasonal factories is that the qualifying period is 
not fulfilled and we suggest that it might be reduced to four months. 

Assurance of the benefit to women employed through contrac^rrs 
depends to a large extent upon the accurate maintenance by them of ibe 
liegisters of Workers and Wages under the Factories Act and the pay- 
ment of Wages Act respectively, and until that is secured (iontracd labour 
will be deprived of the protection of the Act. 

VI — Plantation Le(jislation. 

The early legislative measures taken in coimeetiou witli the i*eeriiit- 
ment of labour from distant places to the Assam tea gardens were more 
protoctive of planters than of labo\ir. The lii'st piroteidive legislatio.i 
was the Assam Labour En^igratioii Act, 1901, Right of arrest by 
planters, recruitment by contractors and the indenture system were 
gradually abolished by amending the Act in 1908 and 1915 but th^ last 
vestige of penal contract disappeared from the Indian Statute-book only 
in 1931. The Act of 1901 was repealed by the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1932, which was passed as a result of the Royal Com- 
mission's recommendations. This Act now regulates recruitment to the 
Assam Tea gardens. The main objects of the Act are to control recruit- 
ment and forwarding of assisted emigrants to the gardens and to grant 
a greater measure of freedom in the system of recrtiitment than had 
hitherto been enjoyed by the industry. It also confers on the assisted 
emigrants the right of repatriation at the cost of the gardens after 
three years' service. Thus the Act, strictly speaking, is not a piece of 
labour legislation but is really an emigration legislation. It applies only 
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to assisted emigrant labourers who go to the gardens^ for work. Of nearly 
12 lakhs of persons living in the tea gardens in Assam, the great majority 
vjre not covered by the provisions of the Act. 

No child, i.o., a person under 16 years of age, can be reei uited to work 
(Ml a tea garden unless it is accompanied by a parent or otliei* relative. 
A married woman living with her husband can only be a^i^ed to 
emigrate with his consent. The fo: warding of assisted emigrants is 
alone snbjetd to control in areas where a notificataion nnd?r Solution 16 has 
been issued. Such areas which are called, ^controlled emigration areas 
become ‘restricted recruitment areas’ when a notification under Section 26 
is issued and then the methods and personnel employed in reeruiting are 
controlled almos: all tlic reiMuiting areas have been deelaied to be < ontrolled 
(‘migration ar(‘as but no sneli areas has lx‘en so far declared as a restricted 
recruitment area. 

The working of the Act is supervised by the Controller of Emigrant 
Labour who is an employee of the Government of India. His principal 
duties are to enforce the provisions relating to repatriation from Assam 
and to supervise the forwarding routes and recruiting. He has no control 
over conditions of labour and life in the tea gardens in Assam. The pro- 
visions of the Act and of the rules thereunder are properly observed but 
a few cases of evasion occasionally take place. Cases of illegal and frau- 
dulent recruitment are mostly reported by the local forwarding agents to 
the authorities exercising the powers of the Controller. ^Such cases 
ranged from 8 to 22 in the six years from 1939 to 1944. Whatever may 
liave been the conditions in the early days, the emigrants are now generally 
aware of their rights under the Act — ^particularly the right to repatriation. 
An emigrant labourer can, under Section 14 of the Act, by agreement 
with his employer postpone his exercise of the right of repatriation or may 
waive it conditionally or unconditionally, but no such agreement shall be 
valid unless it is in writing and in tho prescribed form and has been made 
not more than one month before the right of repatriation arises. The 
number of persons who postponed their rights of repatriation by executing 
agreemeuts were 9,224 in 1939, 12,661 in 1940, 14,937 in 1941, 8,008 in 
1942, 9,713 in 1943 and 7,842 in 1944. The Government of India have i^ot 
yet prescribed the authority before whom the agreement is to be signed, as 
contemplated by the proviso to section 14 (1) of the Act. In the absence 
of such a prescribed ajithority, the agreement is made before the manager 
and it is likely that at least some of the labourers may be 
jjiducce to sign it without knowing its full implication. Where. 
Jiowever, a right to repatriation arises in respect of a widov\, 
an agreement by the widow has to be ratified, as required by Rule 60 (1) 
of the Government of India Rules, by the District Magistrate or other 
Magistrate appointed by him in this behalf. Some of die managers have 
been appointed as Honorary Magistrates for this purpose and it is not 
unlikely that some of them ratify the agreement as a matter of routine 

If a repatriated labourer returns within the next two years he is noi 
eligible for repatriation. This restriction of the right of repatrialiou 
seems unnecessary. In fact, recently when difficulties were ex- 
perienced in recruitment, the employers themselves volunteered lo 
extent the right of repatriation to such labourers also as had' worked in 
the tea estates before. There have been occasionally cases of labourers 
who have died en route to Assam. The families of such labourers do not 
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have right oi! repatriation as tliis right arises only after the labourer takes 
employment in a tea estate, vide Section 9 of the Act. While the Act re- 
gulates the routes, conditions of travel and arrangements for food of 
labourers proceeding to tea estates, no such provisions exist for repatriated 
labourers. It would seem that while every care is taken to see that the 
recruited labourer reaches the estate safely, no interest is taken at ajl in 
seeing whether he returns home safely after his work in the tea estates or 
not. There is no provision in the Act for regulating accommodation, 
sanitation, water supply, medical treatment, wages, hours of work, educa- 
tional facilities, rest and recreation and other welfare arrangements for 
laboureis employed in the tea estates. While all Local Forwarding 
Agencies are requird to maintain a register showing the number of persons 
leeruited, accomodated and forward in a day, no such regiter is required 
to be maintained by the forwarding depots en route to Assam. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to know whether, i)i any of these forwarding depots, persons 
have been acommodated in excess of the provision made. It may some- 
times happen that labourers from tlie neighbouring districts of Bengal are 
tak(Mi to tea estates in Assam and entertained as local labourers, even 
though Bengal is a recruiting area and cess is payable on labourers from 
Bengal taken to tea estates in Assam. At present, a manager is required 
to maintain a register only in respect of labourers covered by the Act. If 
a register is maintained to show also the details of the non-emigrant 
labourers employed in tea estates, it will be possible to find out whether 
any labourer who should have been treated as an emigrant labourer has 
been treated as a non-emigrant or not. 

The Jalpaiguri Labour Act, 1912, provides merely for the keeping of 
registers and the submission of returns about health, sickness and mortality 
l>y employers of labour in Jalpaiguri district. Umlor tliis Act, an annual 
report is submitted by the Civil {Surgeon, Jalpaiguri, on matters relating 
to si(ikiiess and medical services amongst the labourers in the Dooars. 

Plantations in India are thus i)racticall}' immune from any legislative 
control as far as regulation of labour conditions in them is concerned. 
The only legislative measure in the whole of fiulia for tlie direct con rol 
of labour conditions on plantations is taken by the State of Cochin by 
framing rules for conserving the health and protecting the interests of 
labourers em))loyed 4 on plantations in the State. The rules came into force 
on the 1st May 19J7, and apply to estates which have at least ten acres 
under plantation crop or employ at least 20 labourers on any on^ day in 
the year. They prohibit the employment of children under 10 and of 
women and children between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. They provide for a 
standard housing aecommodatioii, free medical aid and anti-malarial 
measures. They also provide for the inspection of the estates, at least once 
a year by the Director of Public Health and the District Magistrate or their 
deputies. The rules appear to be properly enforced. The standard of 
]iiinimniM housing recjiiiroments lecpiired by rule IH to be drawn np within 
two years lias not, however, yet been drawn up. 

VI I — Mining Legislniion. 

As the most important class of mines, namely, the coal mines, could 
no;, be surveyed by tlie Committee, it is proposed to deal briefly with the 
working of the mining legislation in Mica, Iron Ore, Manganese and Gold 
Mines, which have been surveyed by us. 
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The Indian Mines Act is inadequate in respect of provisions relating 
to labour. As in the case of the Factories Act, the inspection of mines is 
also inadequate. Again, it appears that the Mines Inspectors mainly look 
to the adoption of safety measures and not to the other provisions of th? 
Act relating to health, hours of work, etc. 

The Mica mines are subject to the provisions of tlic Incliaii Mines Act, 
1923. Though, according to a strict interpretation of section 3 (f) which 
defines a min *, uparchalla workings (surface pits) come within the scope of 
the Act, the}' are practically excluded from it in view of Notification No. 
M-1051, dated the 1st October 1935. These workings which are estimated, 
to produce about a quarter of the total output are thus subject to no rules 
and regulations wha'.soever. A large number o^‘ nparchalUi pits would 
have been declared as mines if their depth or employment figures 
were properly checked. But the present iuspecto jitc is too inadequate 
to make such investigations and the inaccessibility of the Mica mines 
makes surprise visits impossible. In contravention of the provisions of 
the Act regarding employment of women and children, botli women and 
children appear to be employed underground in Mica mines, id'he Act 
prohibits employment or even presence of children below 15 years of age 
in any part of the mine which is below ground, and further provides thtd 
young persons’^ between 15 and 17 years of age can only be allowed to 
be present in any part of the mine which is below ground only if he has 
a ^certificate of fitness from- a qualifie<l medical practitioner, i'l’oth these 
sections are infringed. Workers collude with the employers in the 
ploymoU ('f women and chihben in order to augment their family 
income as their own wages are basically low. Section 18 requires tha^ at 
every mine to which this section has been made applicable by the Central 
Goveniment, the owner shall keep ready certain medical equipment. Ex- 
cept in the bigger mines, not even first-alid boxes are kept. Register of 
employees prescribed by section 28 was maintained only in a few mines. 
p]lsewherc cither no register is maintained an i attendance is recordeJ on 
loose sheets, or if a register is maintained, attendance is not shown properly. 
So far as Indian States are concerned, mica mines are mainly locate ! in 
Udaipur and Jaipur States. No legislation has yet been passed to re- 
gulate labour conditions in these mines, although it is understood that 
Udaipur intends to establish shortly a set of rulbs on the lines of the Indian 
Mines Act. Working conditions in these mines are, however, better than 
in the regulated British Indian areas, thanks to the active supervision of 
mining methods by engineers and geologists of the two States. 

The Indian Mines Act applies to Iron Ore Mines in British India : 
the Mayurbhanj State has its own Mines Orde- of 1937. Oompany or 
Harkari labour generally forces better than contract labour, so far as the 
labour provisons of the Act and Order are conceimed. Employment of 
children under 15 and of adolescents (between 15 and 17) without doctor!'' 
certificate in contravention of the law is frequent. No shelters are pro- 
vided for miners; adequate supply of fresh drinking water is not available 
and no abstracts of the Mines Act are exhibited in vernacular langnageg in 
prominent places. \ 

As icgards manganese mines, latrine and urinal accommodation is not 
provided in the mines in the Central Provinces and it is understood that 
the Provincial Government have not yet prescribed the kind and scale of 
latrines and urinals to be installed in them. The register of employees 
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was not properly kept in several mines. The working of manganese mines 
in the Sandur i^'ate is not controlled by any legislation except the Work* 
merr.s Compensation Act. 

The Mysore Mines Act, 1906, regulates the working conditions in tlu? 
gold mines at Kolar. The Act provides for \he health and safety of 
workers in the mines and for the maintenance of an inspecting staff. The 
daily and weekly hours of work have, however, not been statutorily laid 
down, though the actual hours of work are 8 per day both for underground 
and surface workers. The Act is very efficiently administered and any 
suggestions made by the Inspectorate are carried out by the management 
irrespective of the cost involved. As a result, the incidence of accidents 
in the mines has gone down in recent years. 

Oil fields are given complete exemption from the operatioii of tht^ 
Indian Mines Act w^hich would otherwise apply to them with the result 
that workers employed in the oil fields are subject to no statutory control 
in tile matter of hours of work and health and to few statutory regula- 
tions in respect of safety. The Koyal Commission recommended that tln^ 
protection of the law^ in regard to rest days, hours, health and safety should 
oe extended to workers on ihe oil fields. Though the i ecommendation was 
accepted in principle by the Government of India, no action has yet been 
Taken to implement it. 

mnsporl Lajialatio n . 

The Indian Railwaijs AcL — Until 1980. there wiis no statutory rcguhi- 
tion of the conditions of work of railway servants except those employed 
in railway workshops which are covered by the Indian Factorie.s Act. By 
the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, a new Chapter (Chapter 
VI- A) was added to the Indian Railways Act, 1890, dealing with the hours 
or work and periods of rest of railway servants in conformity with the 
obligations which the Government of India undertook when they ratified 
the Hours of Work (Industry ' Convention and the Weekly Rest (Indus- 
«ry) Convention in 1921 and 1923 respectively. Hours of Employment 
Regulations which regulate the hours of work of Railway servants antt 
provid'* foj* the payment of overtime allowance and the grant of compnl 
^•ory rest consist of (Chapter VI-A oT the Indian Railways Act, the Rules 
made by the Governor General in Council under Section TIE of the Act 
and the subsidiary instructions is.sued by the Railway Board. The Rules 
made by the Governor General in Council under Section TIE are known 
as the Railway Servants’ Hours of Employment Rules. 1931, and provide 
that the provisions of Chapter VI-A shall not apply to (a) running otaff 
fb) watchmen, watermen, sweepers and gate-keepers, (c) persons in posi- 
tions of supervision or management or in eonfidential employment, (d' 
])ersons employed in factories or mines coming within the scope of the 
Factories and Mines Acts. The exclusion of tlie staff in the first three 
categories does noC how8vex% absolve the Supervisor of Railway Labour — 
Now the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) — and his inspectors from 
watching their conditions of work. *A11 Class I Federal Railways are 
covered by the Regulations now. They do not apply to Class !I and III 
Railways or to Company-managed railways in which working conditions 
are still under no statutory control. The most vital question for railway 
labour under the Regulations is the question of classification as ‘conti- 
nuous' and ‘essentially intermittent'. ‘Continuous’ workers may be 
employed for 60 hours a week on an average in a month while ‘easentially 
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iuiermittent^ workers may be employed for 84 hours in a week. Again 
‘continuous' workers are alone entitled to a rest of not less tlian 24 hours 
each week commencing on Sunday. The power oi declaring that the em- 
ployment of a railway servant is essentially intermittent is ves'ed in the 
Head of a railway and in cases of dispute the decision ol' the liaihvay 
Hoard is final. The Supervisor of Railway Labour bi*ings border-line 
(*ases and those which seem obviously to involve a breach of the law to the 
notice of the Kailw^ly Administiation for reviewing or rectifying the 
(dassiheatioii, as the case may be. The Head of a i*ailway is empowered to 
make exemptions from the provisions of law which relate to liours of 
work and periods of rest and diis p('wcr can be delegated to subordinate 
authorities. Delegations are generally to ‘the senior subo^-dnmte official 
on the spot' whicli in some cases moans no more than a gaiigmate as pointed 
out by the Supervisor of Railway Labour in his Annual Report on the 
working of the Hour.s of Employment KegnJatioiis for the year ir).'lb-40. 
Detailed records of all cases of exemption are not always kept by the 
subordinate officials with the result that little can be done in cases of 
alleged failure to pay overtime to the staff involved. Rule H of the ]»ail- 
way Servants’ Hours of Employment Rules, 1931^ reepnres railway 
administrations to make known either by duty lists, roste^rs, or 
other documents jilac^ed in ('ouspicuous pla(*es. tin* duration of hours of 
employment and the imddence of periods of rest but (piite a large number 
of employees were found working outside their rostered lionrs. Most of 
these cases relate to the Goods Staff whose complaint that it is not possible 
to complete the work allotted to them within the rostered hours has been 
found, in many cases, to be substantially correct. Though this evil is as 
oM as the Regulations and thougli it has been often brought to tijc notice 
(»f 1lie railway administrations by the Supervisor, little lias been done 
improve matters. 

The h\(1i,ian Dock ijahourers Acf, 1984. — This Act, passed in 1984 for 
the prot(‘cti()n of port woi’kcrs in ))ui*suance of tlic Protection against 
.\ceidents (DoekcM-s) Convention (Revised) 1982, has not yet been brought 
into force. 


\X —Bombay Industrial Disputes Act^ 1938. 

This Provincial Act is a radical departure from the previous legisla- 
tion on the subject of industrial disputes. The main object of the Act is 
to make all strikes and lock-outs illegal without notice and without utilis- 
ing the machinery contained in the Act for conciliation and arbitration. 
It thus extends ‘to all industrial disputes and strikes tho principle of 
making strikes without notice illegal which applied only to public utility 
concerns undei* the Trade Disputes Act, 1929. The Act has been applied 
to the cotton textile industry in the Bombay Province, to the woollen 
textle industry in the Bombay City and Local Area of Thana and to the silk 
textile industry in the Bombay City. It requires the employers in tlu^ 
event of an industrial dispute to deal with the representatives of the two 
types of unions meiPioned in it. Thus fhp Act secuires on? of th? impoi't.nu 
piuimscs of recognition by requiring employers to deal witli these unions in 
ooneiliation proceedings. The Provincial Government is authorise I to 
appoint a Labour Officer for safeguarding the interests of workers and 
for appearing on their behalf in a dispute when they do not elect their 
own representative. An outstanding feature of the Act is the provision 
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for framing standing orders for regulaMiig the relations between em- 
ployers and employees. % 

The A(it provides an elubora'e machineiy including on Industrial 
Court for the settlement of disputes by conciliation or ,by voluntary' 
arbitration. It was amended in 1941 with a view to making arbitration 
c'ompulsory in certain cases. 

Figures about the working of the Act are available for the first 
three years of its existence, namely, 1940-42, in a publication of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. During this period, 570 notices of change were 
given, 429 by employers and 141 by workers. 134 notices of change re- 
lated to change of shifts and working hours, 212 related to retrenchment 
and stoppages of machinery, 173 to wages, e^cieiicy schemes, allowance 
and bonus and the remaining 51 to miscellaneous matters. Out of the 
570 notices, 338 resulted in agreements, 63 in settlements and in the case 
of 31, the conciliation proceedings failed. Out of the remaining 128, 23 
were pending and 115 were not proceeded with or were withdrawn. 

During the same period, 44 applications were filed with the industrial 
Court, 21 by th,. employers, 22 by the workers and one by the Govern- 
ment Labour Officer. The orders passed by the Industrial Court in con- 
nection with 41 applications were entirely favourable to the managements 
concerned and only in three eases the orders were unfavourable to them. 

Though the Act has not succeeded in preventing lightning strikes 
alto^?ether, it ha^been successful in considerably reducing their number 
and ill avoiding stoppages of work in a fairly large number of eases. 
Its main merit is that employers are prevented from changing conditions 
of employment, unless it is for the better, without giving notices of 
(hange and, in the absence of an agreement with the workers, without 
placing their proposals bcfo:e a Conciliator. 

The Government of Madras, U. P. and Bengal have under contempla- 
tion draft bills on the lines of this Act. The Mysore Labour Act, 1942. 
which is a noticeable piece of labour legislation in Indian States today is 
based on the Bombay Act and provides for the statutory’’ recognition of 
each Association of workers immediately it is registered. 

; X — General Labour Legislation 

The prote(dion given to <*hildren by the Factories Act of 1934, 
amended by the Factories (Amendment) Act of 1940 has been reinforced 
bv the provisions of the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act 1933, the 
Employment of Children Act of 1938 and the Employment of Children 
(Amendment) Act of 1939. 

The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act is designed to stop the mal- 
])racticc of pledging of labour of young children by theiv parents to em- 
ployers whicli was found by the Royal Commission to be prevalent in 
oarpet factories in Amritsar and in the cotton mills in Ahmcdabad. No 
cases of pledging child labour came to notice in these centres, but a few 
cases were found in hidi workshops in Madras City, Vellore and in Mysore 
State. 

The object of the Employment of Children Act is to raise the minimum 
age of child employed in the handling of goods on railways and at 
to 15 years. The Royal Co]}}ipi?*?9P some children below 12 
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(which was the luinimuin age of employment under an Act) were employed 
in the coaling of ships in one port and recommended that the minimum age 
be raised from 12 to 14 years. We did not come across any instance of 
a child under 15 employed in the handling of goods on railways or at 
ports. 

The Employment of (diildren ('Amendment') Aet preseribes that m* 
child, who lias not completed his 12th, year shall be employed in any of the 
following 10 occupations mentioned in the schedule: — 

(I'l bidi-making, (2) carpet-inaking, (3) cement nianufadure 
(bagging of cemrii (4) (doth printing, dyeiiig and Aveaving, (5 maun- 
facture of matches, explosives and fire works, (6) Mica cutting and split- 
ting, (7) Shellac manufacture, (8) Soap -manufacture, (9) tanning and (10) 
wool cleaning. 

i)uv (id ho(^ surveys eovered five of the^above iiidusi i*ies. Although the 
employment of chiMreii has gone down in MU workshops since the time of 
the Royal Commission, a fairly large luirnbej* of them are employed in 
South India, Bengal and in somle parts of the Bombay Province. Children 
below 12 were no" found in any eai-pet factory in British India and this 
n ay bo due to 1heir finding more lucrative employment elsewhere in war 
time. In cement maniifactuie also, no instances of the infringement of 
the Act came to our notice. The Employment of children below 12 was 
specially noticeable in several maUdi factories in the Raninad district. Tin* 
Act is flagrantly dis-egardod in the mica mitling ami splitting workshops, 
in the smaller tanneries aiid in .shellac factories. Surprising though it 
may seem, child labou;* was found even in the (lovernment mica factory 
at Pachomba in Bihar. 

The names of children are not always shown in the registers and the\' 
.make themselves scarce as soon as an outsider comes to the fa('t(U'y. In some 
of the match factories in the Ramnad district, young children of about the 
age of H or 10. partienlarlv girls, were seen running helter-skelter with 
trays oil their heads when one of our colleagues visited these factories. 
It transpired tha" these youngsters were all uncertified children aiid were 
trained to pretend on th? appearance of the Factory Inspector or any 
other visitor that they were only carrying tlie trays for the work to be 
done by the elders at homes. Apjtrt from the fact tliat the inspectorate, 
whether regular or ex-officio, is too inadequate to cheek the infringement 
of the Aet, the parents themselves who like to take their children to work 
with them in these establishments in order 'to augment their meagre 
earnings, aidively assist in the breach of the law. The employers, too, 
like to engage child labour as it is cheap. The extension of educational 
and other facilities for children is one of the P'^e-requisite of he siic(*es.sful 
control of their employment. 

(Apart from the industries to which the Ac4 applies, it may be neces- 
sary to extend it to certain others. For instance, we found, that small 
children wer^ employed in the bangle manufacture section of the glass 
industry at Ferozabad. They were found working near the chulas in 
dingy ivorkshops and their health and general physical development were 
extremely nnsatisfactory. Several children were found mth b ii*ns and 
(uits on their bodies which were covered with bandages. . They were made 
to work in spite of such handicaps, often as a result of an understanding 
between employers and parents. _ ^ 
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As a result of the Koyul Commissiou's recommendations legislative 
measures have been taken in the last decade for protecting the wages 
of industrial workers from attachmen , preventing besetting of industrial 
workers and for liquidating their debts. Under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, the wages of labourers were, and are, exempt from 
attachment. »In 1937, the Code was amended so as to exempt from attach- 
ment any salary to the extent 'qf the first hundred rupees and one half of 
the remainder of such salary, ailthough the Royal Commission had recom* 
mended (Report p. 232) that the salary and wages of workiiien receiving 
less than lbs. 300 a month should be entirely exempted from attachment. 

The Royal Commission found that there were '‘many moneylenders 
who prey upon workers and depend upon the threat of violence rather 
ihaii of the processes of law. The Idthi is the only court to which they 
appeal, and they may be seen waiting outside the factory gate on pay-day 
ready lo pounee on their (lebte.s as tliey emerge”.^ This position has not 
materially changed even today. The Covernment of India decided that 
no central legislation was called for to deal with besetting of industrial 
establishments. But at their suggestion, the Bengal Workmen's Protec- 
tion Act was passed in 1935. It provides that whoever loiters in or near 
any mine, dock, railway station or factory with a view to recovering any 
debt from any workmen employed therein shall be punished with imprison- 
menl which may extend to six months or witli line or w.tli both, ^i^he Acl^ 
applias, in the first instance, to Calcutta and the three surrounding dis- 
tricts but can be extended to other areas. The Act was amended in 1940 
to prevent besetting more effectively and to bring any workmen employed 
by local authority or in public utility service and seamen within its pro- 
tection. iVnother Act of the same chai’acter was passed in the C. P. called 
C. P. Protection of Debtors' Act, 1937. These Acts do not appear to have 
bad any tangible effect. 

The Royal Commission further recommended legislation to liquidate 
iuisecure;i debts due from worknuui and suggested tJiat the assistance of 
the law should be restricted to the recovery of such sums as the borrower 
can reasonably pay in limited period of time.- The Government of India 
have taken no action and the only legislative action taken on this recom- 
mendation is the C. Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial Worker's 
Debt Act, 1936. The debts of an industrial worker whose average income 
dues not exceed Rs. 50 a month can be adjusted under this Act to his re- 
])ayiug capacity if they exceed his assets plus thice months’ average 
income. The interest charges are reduced in accordance with the principle 
of d^m-dupat (i.e., the aggregate of unpaid interest may pot exceed the 
principal of the debt). The amount of the wages which he may be Tequired 
10 pay in any one month varies from l|6th to ll3rd and payment^ cannot 
extend bey^ond 36 months. It appears that very little advantage is taken 
by workers of this Act though action was taken in that province to bring 
its provisions pointedly to the notice of workers' organisations. 

It is very desirable that other provincial Governments should adopt 
as soon as possible legislation to prevent besetting and to liquidate the 
debts of industrial workers. It is needless to say that such action will go 

•The Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 23(5. ^ 

•ilhid, pp. 232-233. 
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far ii) improviiifi? the lot of workers whos^ su^erin^s are not to a small 
extent due to their indebtedness. 

XI — War-time RegtUaiions. 

To ensure that relations between employers and workers do not get 
strained and thereby \ipset the machinery of production in industries en- 
gaged on war work, the Government of India promulgated several rules 
and ordinances during war-time. Some of the important rules r:ul ordi- 
nances bearing on employer-worker relations were as follows: — 

(i) Defence of India Rule, ShA. 

This Rule which was promulgated in January 1942 empowered the 
Central (^vernment to prohibit strikes or lock-outs in connection with any 
trade disputes, to require employers to observe specified terms and condi- 
tions of employment for a given period and to refer a dispute for con- 
ciliation or adjudication. A general order passed under the Rule in 
August 1942 prevents any person in any undertaking from going on strike 
without giving 14 days’ clear notice to the employer within one month 
before striking, and when a dispute is referred for conciliation or adjudi- 
cation the worker is prevented from going on strike until the expiry of 
two months after the conclusion of the proceedings upon such reference. 
The powers conferred by the Rule can also be exercised by the Provincial 
Governments subject to certain qualifications. Most Provincial Govern- 
ments have made extensive use of these powers by referring trade 
disputes to adjudication. 

(ii) National Service {Technical Personnel) Ordifinance, 1940. 

This Ordinance gave the Central Government and the National Ser- 
vice Labour Tribunals, which were entrusted with local administration of 
the Ordinance, power to require industrial undertakings to release techni- 
cal personnel for employment in factories under the Crown or on work 
of national, importance and to require technical pei*soiinel to undertake 
employment in any such factory. The object of the Ordinance was to 
control employment and distribution of technical personnel with a view 
to its being utilised to the maximum advantage for the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

(iii) Essentiofl Services {Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941. 

This applied to all employment under the Crown and could be 
extended to any employment which Government considered essential for 
securing the defence of British India, the public safety, the maintenance 
of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the war. The Ordinance 
made it an offence punishable with imprisonment and fine for any person, 
engaged in any emplo)rment covered by it, to abandon such employment 
or absent himself from work without reasonable excuse. Employers who, 
without reasonable excuse, discontinued the employment of nuy person 
were also penalised correspondingly. 

These war-time restrictions and Ordinances, though they have proved 
somewhat irksome to certain sections of labour, may be regarded as a pass- 
ing phase, and we do not propose to discuss them at length. 
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Chapter TII. 

MIGRATION ANO SOURCES OP LABOUR SUPPLY. 

t 

I — Introductory . 

The. Heport of the Royal Commission contains a penetrating analysis 
of the question of migration and sources of labour supply in Indian in- 
dustry. Briefly, their findings arc as follows: — (1) that the smallt^r 
centies everywhere draw on the .siirronn'l'iig iiiral areas for all 
the workers they require, except labour demanding special skill; (2) that 
the only centres which have reached the stage of being compelled to go 
far afield for the bulk of their labour are J ijusliedpur eiul the two big 
industrial areas of Bombay and Hoogly; (3) that while in the West, 
factory workers are drawn mainly from amongst persons brought up in the 
towns, and partly from amongst those who have abandoned the countr}' 
for the towns, the Indian factory operatives are nearly all migrants. 

The Commission further state that" in the seasonal industries dealing 
largely with the treatment of agricultural products in the raw state 
after they have been harvested, there is an intimate connection be- 
tween industrial and agricultural work and that in the collieries too, there 
is a substantial class directly interested in agriculture. The truth behind 
the assertion of the agricultural character of the factory population is 
ihat the great majority of those employed are at heart villagers; they have 
had in most eases a village upbringing, they* have village traditions 
and they reiain some contact with the villages. This does not necesssrily 
mean that they are all drawn from agricultural classes. The residue, who 
have no village ties and look upon the city as their home, are only a small 
percentage of the total labour force. In the most industrialised areas 
such as Hoogly and Bombay Island, this class forms a small proportion of 
the factory employees. It is propordonately more numerous in such centres 
as Ahmedabad, Nagpur and Madras. On the one hand, the factory popu- 
lation, generally speaking, is not divorced from the land, as in the West, 
and on the other hand it cannot be regarded as composed of a mass of 
agriculturists serving a short term in industry. 

After giving the above analysis, the Commission arrive at the conclu- 
sion that industrial workers are pushed rather than pulled to the cities and 
raise the question whether effort should be directed towards building up 
an industrial population divorced from the villages, or whether existing 
contracts should be maintained and stimulated, i^rhey express it as their 
considered opinion that the link wilh the village is a distinct asset and the 
general aim should be not to undermine it but to encourage it and^ as far 
as possible, to regularise it. They further point out that it is doubtful 
if it is legitimate to describe as transitional the connection with the 
village, which has lasted so long and which, in mos!: important centres 
(‘crtainly has not weakened in a generation.^ 

We have been anxious to ascertain to what extent, if any, the position 
described by the Commission has altered after the lapse of about fifteen 
years. We felt in the early stages of our investigation that in order to 
cxamiiic this matter thoioiighly and in deta.l, we sliould have some statis- 
tical evidence on the subject and, therefore, requested the Director, Cost 
of Living Index Scheme with the ®^vernnmnt of India (who is also a 

iJteport, pp. 19'20. ’ 
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Member of the Committee), to collect the necessary inforhiation in the 
course of the Family Budget Enquiries which were then in progress in 
many centres of the country. ^Accordingly, a brief form was drawn up 
which is reproduced in Appendix VII. As some of the Family Budget 
enquiries had already been completed while others had made considerable 
progress, the number of completed forms obtained for various centres was 
not very laige although, in most cases, we were able to oblain a fairly 
representative sample. We give below an analysis of the results of these 
enquiries which we liave supplemented in some cases witli the available 
published material. 

Information regarding migration and allied matters was obtained 
from 679 working-class families in Bombay City. It was found that only 
3 belonged to the city while 63 came from oMier Provinces and 616 or 90.72 
per cent of the total belonged to the Province itself. Out of the 63 coming 
from Provinces other than Bombay, I > came from Madras, 12 from U. P., 
2 from C. P. and 34 from other Provinces. Of the City^s sources of labour 
supply from the Pr()vin(?e of Bombay, tiiC i^atnagi/i district is by far tin' 
most important and it was found that, out of 616 coming from the various 
districts of the Province, 316 or 51.3 per cent came from that district alone. 
The next largest source of supply was the Satara district, followed closel^^ 
by the Poona and Kolaba districts. Of the 679 samples, 416 or 61.27 per 
cent, reported that they or the heads of their families had visited their 
village homes during the last twelve months. The average number of 
visits made was 1.06, the average dui’ation of the visits being 22.15 days 
or 20.9 days per visit. Of the total of 679 samples, no fewer than 

3016 or 45.07 per cent stated that Bicy owned ^:ome land in their villages. 

Only 18 of the workers, however, looked after the cultivation of the laud 
themselves and in the rest of the eases this was done by relatives or other 
persons. In the mapority of cases there was no settled period such as. the 
sowing, harvesting or marriage seasons for visiting the village homes but 
in 388 out of the 441 cases or in 87.98 per cent of the total, homes were 
visited either when the workers got leave or when they had to go to their 
village homes for some other purpose such as private business or rest and 
i-ocuperation. Only 2 reported that they visited their village homes for 
sowing, 11 for harv'esting and 40 for a visit to their villages during the 
marriage season. An analysis of the data collected under the heading 

‘'purpose of the visit showed that in 381 or 86.39 per cent of the total 

number of cases the purpose was casual. In 40 cases it was social cere- 
monies, in 13 -cultivation and in 7 festivals. Using the term 'immigrant^ 
as signifying that the worker belonged to a district other than the one in 
wliich his place of employment was situated, it was found that in Delhi 
81.71 per cent of the workers were immigrant, tlie percentage of siu'li 
workers in Jubbulpore being almost 100. In Lahore,' the percentage was 
91.21, in Karachi 81.2 and in Tinsukia in Assam 93. Only m Dehri-on- 
Sone was it found that the percentage of the immigrant workers came to 
about one-third of the total. In Lahore and Dehri-on-Sone, however, 
the immigration is more inter-district than inter-provincial, the percentage 
of immigrants from other Provinces being 19.23 and 11.2 per cent respect- 
ively. On the other hand, as high a percentage as 77.18 of the workers in 
Karachi belonged to Provinces other than Sind. In Delhi, the important 
sources of immigration are the U. P. and the Punjab. Karachi draws 
its labour supply from Bombay, the Punjab and U. P. In Tinsukia, in 
Assam, the largest sin'»*h murce of labour supply was Bengal, while Bihar 
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and U. P. were close seconds. We tried to ascertain the extent to which 
industrial workers owned land in their villages. We did not find a single 
case in Delhi (among 443 samples), Lahore (546), and Jiibbulpore (475). 

In Karachi, Tinsukia and Dehri-on-Sone, however, a large percentage, 
43.3, 47.6 and 55.2 per cent respectively, reported that they owned land 
in tlieir villages. In almost all these eases cultivation was looked after 
by relatives and not by the 'workers themselves. The Bihar Labou^ En- 
quiry Committee conducted detailed investigations into the question of 
mobility of labour and have given statistics for certain centres in Bihar 
regarding the occasional visits of workers to their villages. They found 
that in Jamshedpur, out of a sample of 935 families, 714 paid an occasional 
vi'^it (0 their village homes. In 390 or 55 per cent of the (’ascs, rhe visits 
were on account of personal or social causes not connectecl with social 
ceremonies. Out of these, in 216 cases the reason given was meeting re- 
lations. In 210 cases or about 30 per cent of the total, the visits were for 
social ceremonies. In 20 eases, the cause of the visit was religious cere- 
i)ionies, while in 94 cases the causes were economic, such as to build or 
repair houses, help in agriculture, etc. Thus, the most predominant cause 
( f wo kers’ visits to their Itmnes in \'illagos d.’cs ’uq appear to ho oult*- 
vation of land so much as seeing relatives and fri(mds. attending marriages 
and festivals, although such visits often coincide with the festival season 
such as Holi, Pujas, etc. 

The above analysis relates mainly to factor}' workers and .seems clearly 
to suggest that the bulk of factory workers, though immigrant chai’acter. 
have little stake in agriculture and are pushed rather than pulled to the 
cities as observed by the Royal Cornmisvsioii. Moreover, their occasional 
visits to their village homes are more for rest and recuperation than for 
attending to, cultivation. We now proceed to consider briefly the sources 
fi'oni which labour is drawn in the principal industries. 

II — SoKrrrs of Labour in rrincipal Imlustries. 

Cotton . — The (Jotlon Industry in Bombay City draws its labour 
forces mostly from the nciglibouring distidcts of Konkan and the districts 
<»f Satara and Sholapur. A certain percentage of the workers also comes 
from the Deccan and the United Provinces. Cotton mill workers in 
Ifombay have still maintained tiieir link with their village homes and repair 
to the village once a year or once in two years. Such migration, however, 
is not in the nature of an exodus and most of the workers who are perma- 
jient return to work after the expiry of their leave or holidays. It is 
understood that in recent years the labour force in the Cotton Mill Indus- 
tvy in Bombay City has become much more stable than was the eaSp a few 
years ago. The position regai'ding the grant of leave to cotton mill 
operatives has now been regulated by the Standing Orders under which a 
month’s leave without pay in a year may be granted at the discretion of 
the management. The bulk of the labour force in tlie Ahmedabad cotton 
textile industry belongs to AhmeJabad district and the adjoining Indian 
States in Gujerat. About 12 per cent of the workers come from Rajputana 
and about 6 per cent from Kathiawar. A small proportion of the 'Nvorkers 
also comes from U. P., Deccan, C. P. and other parts of India. The 
principal sources of labour supply, however, are Ahmedabad City and ^ 
district and Baroda State. There is very little seasonal migration for 
agricul'.ural operations. Generally, the younger members of the family 
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migrate to the city for working in the mills while the others attend to 
agricultural operations in their villages. Workers coming from other 
[Provinces generally go to their village homes once in two years. The 
labour in Sholapur belongs either to Sholapur proper or to the adjoining 
villages and districts. The bulk of the labour force in Cawnpore comes 
from the neighbouring agricultural areas in the U. P. The propor- 
tion of locally settled labour is about 20 per cent but most of the workers 
belong to the Province of IT. P. and there is very little immigration from 
outside. In C. P., both at Nagpur and at Akola, the labour in cotton 
mills has jnostly settle! down and 's not migratory. In south India 
labour is mostly locally recruited, although a proportion of it comes from 
the adjoining districts. Turning to the Indian States, the cotton mills in 
Baroda do not depend much on outside sources for their labour force. It 
is reported that over 75 per cent of the workers belong to the city proper, 
about 10 to 15 per cent come from outside with a view to making Baroda 
their permanent lionip and only a small percentage comes from surround- 
ing villages. In Mysore State, the labour employed in the Bangalore 
I'Ottoii mills is mostly drawn from the neighbouring villages and some of 
the neighbouring Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency. A certain 
portion of the labour force has now settled down in Bangalore. The mills 
in Cochin State have an adequate supply of local labour although lately 
there has been a tendency for some of the workers to migrate to (centres 
like Coimbatore where higher wages are obtainable. 

Juic . — The jute industry is largely manned by non Bengalis, especially 
by workers belonging to the United Provinces, the Central Provinces. 
Madras and Bihar. In the mills located in Calcutta proper, however, there 
is a certain amount of local labour working in departments such as spin- 
ning, machine sewing, (•!(*., and these ar? mostly Muslims. Bengali — both 
Himliis and Muslims — seem reluctant to work in any of the unskilled 
occupations in the Jute Mills. Even during the dark days of the Bengal 
famine, when thousands of people from the surrounding districts flocked 
to the .i^de mills for work, they (*onsidere<l it helow tl.eir dignity to work 
as coolie*^, sweepers, etc. Although it is fairh’ comnion to find in man\ 
industrial ceutses workers from a particular Province working 
in a |)arti(‘nlar (lc|)artmcn^ this tendeney is mos* ])!’onouin*e(l 
in the ‘case of the jute mill industry in Bengal. For instance, 
the Ihiited Provinces yn-oyido a large supply of weayers whil'\ in 
the batching departments of the mills, Oriyas and Biharis are usually to 
be found. Sof eiier feeders are mostly chamars from Bihar, Bilaspur, cti*. 
Heavy woi-k in the mills such as the lifting of the bales is generally done 
by men from Gorakhpur and Gaya. The Madrasis dominate the preparing 
departments of most of the Jute Mills in Bengal. The local labour force 
from the 24-Parganas belongs mostly to the agricultural classes who 
generally leave for their villages during the week-ends. 

Engineering . — No definite statistical information is available on the 
question of migration in ^he Engineering industry. /Large concerns like 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co. and the Tinplate Co. of India at Jaiiishedpur 
Sta> that they have no migratory labour and that their labour force 
permanently settled. On the other hand, the J. K. Group of Mills, Cawn- 
po -e. roughlv estimate that only 20 per cent of their labour is permanently 
settled and 80 per cent is migratory. Thp situation differs not only from 
area to area, but from factory to factory and it has been worsened by 
war-time expansion. The engineering industry claimed 1,186 factories 
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with 2,46,254 woker.s in ; iu lf>4tj, it liad 1,929 factories and 5,13,61^1 
workers. This sudden expansion brought about the migration of a num- 
ber of woikers from villages and, to a certain extent, from other factories. 
The source from which labour is drawn is mainly the area adjoining the 
factory. In many eases laboui* is attracted from different Provinces. 
For example, in the Tinplate Co. of India (Jamshedpur), the proportion 
of labour drawn from various Provinces is reported to be as follows: 
Punjab: 19 per cent; Bihar: 15 per cent; Madras: 14 per cent; Assam: 
11 per cent; Bengal: 11 per cent; C. P. 8 per cent; U. P. 8 per cent; 
Orissa : 8 per cent and other areas 6 per cent. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. in the same place draws its labour from Bihar, Bengal, U. P., C. P., 
Punjab, Orissa and Madras. The J. K. Industries of Cawnpore draw their 
laboui* chietiy from Bihar, Bengal, Assam, Bajputana, th;* Punjab, lln‘ 
eastei'n districts of U. P. and the suburbs of Cawnpore. The ordnance 
depots at Dehu Hoad, near Poona, get their unslcilled labour mostly from 
llie Kanarese and Telugu speaking districts of Bombay and Madras. On 
the otlier hand, a number of factories in big cities like Bombay and l^^al 
(mtta get their labour mosdy from the suburbs. In the Calcutta area 
the experience of the older engineering concerns is that ^ high proportion 
of their labour is Bengali in origin and is permanently settled in the 
(’aleutta urban area or in the riverine villages within the industrial area 
on both sides of the river Hoogly. Approximately CO per cent of the 
engineering labour in the Calcutta area is permanently settled while th:* 
remaining 40 per cent is recruited partially from other Provinces and 
partially from Eastern Bengal. Fifty per cent of the employees in the 
Indian Cable Co., Jamshedpur, are aboriginals, drawn chiefly from ad- 
joining areas. Tlie Bhadravati Iron AVorks in Mysore also draw from 
nearby Proviiu'os, a majority of workers speaking Telugu, Canarese and 
Tamil. In the Ordnance FacW, Khamaiia (Jubbulpore), labourers from 
villages, mainly from Hewa State, are reciniited by an Officer on Special 
Duty at Goraidipur, on attractive terms including free ration and frM3 
housing. The labour drawn temporarily from adjacent places has a t-m 
deucy 1o return to their Aullages occasionally, particnlarly dining harvest 
seasons. However, it can be said that lalwur in the engineering industry 
is less mobile than in otliei* indnstries, mainly because this industry, unlike 
many others, can claim an industrial proletariate which has more or less 
lost its connection with agriculture. The engineering worker, especi^lv 
a skilled ( nc, has I'ttlo to fall back upon in bis own village and the cra.fts- 
man is no longer a farmer. Moreover, the engineering worker gets more 
wages and has a better sense of stability. 

Dodeyards.— In the dockyards at Karachi, about 50 per cent of the 
labour is drawn from the city itself and the rest comes from Punj^, 
United Provinces and certain districts of Bombay Province. Most of 'he 
skilled workers in the dockyards at Vizagapatam are evacuees from Burma 
and a large number of unskilled labourers in the port dockyard comes 
from Chittagong. 

Printing Presses.— Out of .537 sampled workers in Lahore the majority 
or 319 belonged to Lahore, 162 came from the other parts of the Punjab 
and the rest from other provinces. The workers engaged in the Pnntang 
industrv in Allahabad and Aligarh are mostly domiciled m the pl^es 
where they work. Out of 162 sampled workers in Calcntta only 66 or 
19% were found to have migrated from other proviaces. ,, ^ 
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(Hass , — A fairly large percentage of the war-time recruits in the 
Bombay and Bengal glass factories came from U. P. particularly Ihe 
blowers for whom there is a great demand everywhere. In U. P., the 
workers are mostly local and come from the three districts of Agra, Bijiior 
and Moradabad. Since the industry in the Punjab is very young, skilled 
and semi-skilled workers have to be brought from the older centres like 
Allahabad, Firozabad, Calcutta, etc. In one concern at Amritsar, out of 
150 workers about 60 per cent were brought from Calcutta. Most of the 
skilled labour iu Madras is drawn from outside, particularly Poona. This 
labour is said to bo very unsteady and migratory in character, going from 
one ('oncern to another with the attraction of higher wages. Most of the 
unskilled workeis, men and women, come from the nciglibonrhood. A pait 
of the skilled labour in Bangalore is obtained from Ogalewadi bv payment 
of travelling expenses and higher wages. About 20% of the skilled 
labour comes from outside. It will be seen that there has been virtually 
a scramble for skilled and semi-skilled workers. Workers are recruited 
from areas liundreds of miles away from the factories. The labour thus 
i*e(‘rnited never stays in any faetory for long. 

Shellac . — In the Shellac industry in Bihar, which is the most import- 
aiu ('(‘litre of Mie industrx' in tin* (‘ountry, t}i(‘ >vorkt'L*s are mosllv drawn 
locally and only a negligible proportion is migratory. Among those re- 
cruited from outside are karigars from Mirzapur and rankariyas fk’iom * 
Burd wan, some of whom have settled permanently at Balrampiir and 
dhalda. On the other hand, there is considerable seasonal migration pf 
labour into agriculture and from one hhaita to another a(?cording to the 
availability of work. Migration between the different centres is very 
slight. Stabilisation of the labour force in this industi*y presupposes 
som'i> action to ensure a regular supply of the main raw mateidals required 
for the industry, namely, stick lac, seedlac and fuel, lii l]i(‘ industry at 
Mirza]nir the workers are largely cultivators themselves or (irawn from 
the class of landless laboninn-s and go to ti((» vi11ag(\s for fioricultural 
operations whi('h enables them to .supplement their meagr'o in('omes. 

Tanmrks.--A large majority of workeis in tanneries in U. P. are 
di*awn from villages. In leather goods faciories the workers are mostly 
uiban dwellers and belong to the cities of Cawnpore, Unao, Allahalmd 
and Agra. LialM)ur in '\ladras is available in pli^nty an 1 empIo\'ei‘s do not 
fmd it difficult 'o recruit new workers directly. In Calcutta, out of 214 
sampled workei's, 11)4 or about 91% were found to have migrated from 
other Provinces. 

Bidk making. —The local labour in C. P. has completely ousted the 
skilled labour hi’oughr from (lujerat. Formerly hidi-niaking was almost 
monopolised by the Maliars who still form the large majority of tli^ labour 
employed in this industry. Bid.i labour in Bombay consists mostly of 
women from Hyderabad (Deccan) and is mixed in Nasik, Sinnar, and 
Nipani. In Sholapur it consist entirely of women who are mostlv wives 
of textile workers. Labour is available locally in all the South Indian 
(knit res. In Tinnevelly and Mysore a’, good proportion of the workers comes 
from South Travancore and Malabar respectively. The majority of workers 
in Calcutta are from Bihar and about 90 per cent of the workers are 
Muslims. At Bankura most of the vzorkers are local and belong to the 
scheduled oastes. 
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Cigar an l Cigareite Making . — The cigar workers are mostly local and 
have been in the trade for a long time. The oeeupatioji is carried on from 
father to son. ('igareUe factories recruit tlieir labour at the gate. 

^alt . — In the Rock salt mines at Kliewra the labour force consists of 
local hereditary miners and the mines have always an abundant supply of 
labour for work in the mines. The problem here is not so much of securing 
a stable labour force as of finding full cmidoymeut to the mining com- 
munity 

(lolii — The labour force on the Kolar Gold Field is of a very Iietoro- 
genons character. According to the Mysore Census Report, 1941, about 
25.5% are Mysoreans and 74.5% outside labour.^ The b«:lk of outside 
labour belongs to the West Coast and Tamil districts bordering on Mysore 
Sta'c. A striking feature i^^ that half the labour force belongs to the 
Depressed Classes called the Adidravidas. The amenities provided by the 
companies have acted as an inducement to a large proportion of the labour 
force to settle do\vn on the Field. Thus, there are a number of families 
who have come from the West Coast and Tamil districts and settled down 
('ll the Field for nearly two to three generations. 

Mica . — In considerin »■ the sources of labour supply in the Mica indus- 
try We may confine our attention only to the industry in Bihar 
as it accounts for nearly four fifths of the total production 
('f Afica. At first the indnstiy got its labour supply from the adjoining 
villages but, as if developed, Santhals from Chhota Nagpur migrated into 
Ihe area in search of employment. Since the beginning of the war, how- 
<‘vci*, ibere has been an entire (diange in the composition of the labour force. 
For instance, whereas in the pre-war period Santhals aeconnted for 70% 
of tho workers they n*ow represent only 25%. The proportion of RajputAS, 
rtnolas and (ThatwaT*s has now risen from 35% to about 70%. About 
5% of the labour force beloTigs to the scheduled castes and their proportion 
to the total has remained the same as during the pre-war period. 

Mangoyid^e . — The Central Provinces account for tlie bulk of the pro- 
duction nf uiangaiu‘sc in India. Here, abmit 20 C ol (In* IhIxmii’ employ^^^l 
in the innK's is local while in Shivrajpur a^!id in Sandnr Sta^e about 50% 
is local lalunir coming from adjacent village. ddie local labour 
in (b V. usually woiks only in the non -agricultural season 
and comes back to tho mines after 'the crops arc harvested. About 50% 
op the labour force in the tb P. mines belongs to the aboriginal claASses. 
There is no settled labour force as siieb and the local labour is primarily 
agricultural. The main recruiting areas are Cbattisgarh, Cbhindwara, 
Jnbbnlporc, Sambalphr^nd Rewa State. In Shivrajpur, the main areas 
of reeniitinent ere Jodhpur, Jaipur, Ajmer, Katni and Raichur while 
in Sandnr Slate most op the impo'*ted workers (‘ome Prom Gnddapa, Kur- 
il ool and Raichur. 

Mineral Oil . — The workers in the Assam Oil Co. are mainly drawn 
Assam. Eastern Bengal, Nepal and to a lesser de^ee from 
Punjab. The percentage of workers from Assam itsell is 22. The bulk oi 
the iabour employed by the Attock Oil Co. is local and is recruited from 
neighbouring villages but a considerable number also comes from other 
(list riots of the Punjab and H. P. 

iMjjstor/; 'iHl—lrfJvMry in Mysore, by P.H. Krishna Bao, p. 27-28. 
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Iron Ore. — Company labour employed in the Iron Ore industry is 
generally stable and permanent, but contractors' labour is migratory in 
its habits. For instance, at Noamuiidi, something like 50 per cent of con- 
tract labour is drawn from neighbouring districts and States. Such 
labour at Cornmahisani largely comes from the Mayurbhanj State and are 
generally Kols and Santhals. Tlierc is seasonal migration of the workers 
for agricultural purposes. According to the manager of the C. P. Syndi- 
cate, as many as 75 per cent of the workers at (Torumahisani return to 
their villages for agricultural operations during July and August. Prom 
the middle of November to the middle of December they again go for 
hai vesting. liroadly speaking, contiact labour migrates {‘rom the mines 
to the fields while company labour is more stationary. There also exists 
some migrali »n between the mines inler se according to the availability of 
work. 

Plantations . — The tea industry of Assam depends almost entirely on 
imported labour. The labour employed in it and to a certain extent in the 
Dooars and the Terai is recruited from great distances. Bihar contributes 
about 50 p?r cen<^ of the recruits to Assam, the areas next in importance 
being Orissa and the Central Provinces. Recruitment to Assam is govern- 
ed by the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 1932, details regarding which 
have been given in anotln* • (diaptei*. In South India, lahom’ is recruited 
from areas which are situated close to the plantations. In 
Mysore, Coorg, parts of Malabar, the Nilgris, Cochin and 
Trava.ncore, a certain amount of the labour employed is .strictly local 
i.e., is resident in adjoining villages and comes to work on the estate each 
day. Such labour, however, plays only^ a minor part in the larger tea 
and coffee estates but is of some importance in the rubber estates. Resident 
labour is recniited from three linguistic areas, viz., Tamil, Malyalam 
and (-anarcsc. The imf)ortant Tamil, districts for the recruitment of 
labour are Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly and Ramnad. 
Malabar has been an important source of recruitment for rubber tapping 
although peasants of Travancore and Cochin have recently taken to 
this work. The Kanarese-speaking labourers are mostly from South 
Kanara district and Mysore State. In the Nilgiris, the Wynaad and 
Coorg, certain hill tribes such as Yeravahs, Kurbas and Fanias are avail- 
able for employment, while in the Shevaroys local tribes called ‘Malayan' 
offer themselves for work. 

R>cksliaw P;///cr.s. -Riekshaw pullers are almost entirely drawn 
from villages and districts adjoining the centres in which they ply their 
trade. Thus, among rickshaw pullers in Simla, nearly half come from 
the Simla States, about 36 percent from the Kangra district and nearly 
15 per cent from the Iloshiarpur district. In Madras, the largest single 
source of supply of rickshaw pullers is South Arcot and Chingleput, the 
Telngii districts of Hyderabad being close seconds. In Calcutta, until 
recently there were very few Bengli pullers although as a result of the 
famine of 1943, their number has increased. However, even today the 
majority of the pullers are from some yell-defined zones of Bihar and 
U . P . It would appear that the vAst majority of rickshaw pullers have 
been driven into this profession owing to lack of emplo 3 anent in villages. 
It was noticed in Calcutta that some factory workers and inferior muni- 
cipal employees have taken to rickshaw pulling w’itb a view to earning 
supplementary income during spare time. 



Ill — The Village Nexus. 

The above brief analysis seems to indicate, firstly that although in 
* many eeiirtes of industry labour is immigrant la the sense that it does 
not actually belong to its place of work, it is nonetheless not purely migra- 
tory in the sense in which tlic word is understood in common parlance. 
That is to say, such workers, except when they work as casual labourers, 
are no; without a stake in the industry from which they draw their suste- 
nance. Secondly, it is clear that, in centres like Jamshedpur and 
Ahmedabad, where wages are higher than elseAvhere, there is no induce- 
ment to labour to migrate from place to place. Thirdly, the above analysis 
.shows that although most industrial workers have no stake in land, they 
still retain their linlc with their village homes. 

The available evidence appears to indicate that stability of labour 
can be brought about by the improvement of working and living condi- 
tions generally in the industries in which such workers are called upon 
to work. In this connection, the All-India Trade Union Congress has 
observed as follows: '‘We consider that the only way of securing a 
stnbiliscd labour force an 1 for the ])i'otC(‘tion of the interests of’ the in- 
dustrial workers is firstly to provide adequate housing accommodation 
for them in industrial centres, and, secondly, to make provision for their 
maintenance during illness, unemployment and old age.'* This is not 
merely the view of the spokesmen of workmen's interests, but also of 
certain enlightened employers in the country one of whom (the Bangalore 
Woolhni, (f:)tton and Silk Mills) observes: “Wc coiisidcU' that a stabilised 
labour force is desirable. In order to achieve a stabilised labour force 
everything possible should be done to make the worker realise that he is 
u}) essential pa f of an industry. He shotild be provided with good accom- 
modation at a reasonable rental and all the amenities of a stable existence 
' ’ch as s}.< ps within casv reach, post offices, cheap and Frequent has 
services, entertainments, c^c. He should also a member of a Provident 
Knud or Pension Fund of some dcseriplioe an 1 hav(> an interest in 
profits of his coinpanv in t)i(^ form uf a bonus based on di^dderuls’^ 
The view of another large eniployer from Bombay (Lever Bros. Ltd.) 
is: "A stabilised labour force is xery desirable in the interests of the 
inclus(r>-. A minirinim liv ing wage h*ading gradually to a better standard 
f'P living, holidays witli pay, security of employmeiP, sickness and old 
age insurance and other welfare activities are som^ of the measures 
necessary to keep labour stabilised'’. Where the employers have looked 
aPor their labour by paying a decent living wage, providing good housing 
• 1 C ommodatioii and making provision for the future, etc., labour is much 
more stable than it Is elsewhere. A non hie example of th’s is furnished 
Ivy the Tatas at Jamshedpur and by the Hold companies in the Kolar 
({old field in South India. 

We may now turn to the view of the Royal Commission that the 
V Hag? nexus should be maintaine l and eneouraged. Our factual survey 
siiows that most of the workers in industrial towns are landless labourers 
and that they resort to the village occasionally for purposes of rest and 
recreation, social ceremonies, ^tc. If that is so, it is obvious that from 
Irie worker's point of view there is no urgent necessity of going back to 
the village as often as possible. There is nothing to suggest that condi- 
lions of employment, wages, housing, etc., are any better in the village 
lhan in the town. It is, of course, an undeniable proposition that the 
village and joint family have been a bulwark of socdal security for the 
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iiuiustrial worker, and as things stand, that is the situation which must 
continue in any case. Not only this, but so long as in this country 
modern measures for social security, siicli as insurance against sickness, 
unemployment, invalidity, etc., are not adopted, the village ‘ must be 
accepted as a source of comfort and security to the worker. In this con- 
iieetion the following observations of the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmeclabad, may be of some interest: ‘'So long as the State or industry 
has made no provision against unemployment^ it is desirable that the 
worker continues to retain his contact with the village home. Workers 
who have not retained siieli contacts find themselves in a difficult pevsition 
when forced witli long periods of unemployment or illness. We are, 
thei'eforc, not in favour of stabilising the industrial workers in the urban 
areas permanently. We feel that a Labour Exchange and publication 
of statistics of unemployed persons, in all big industrial centres, would 
serve a useful purpose and check mo)*e than the necessary persons coming 
to the city.^' 

This view of the Textile Labour Association shows the pathetic posi- 
lion of landless labourers seeking jobs in industrial area.s, but the remedy 
they .suggest is a counsel of <lespair. We do not agree with the Associa- 
1 ion’s view tl\at measures liave 1o be taken to prevent worker from 
migrating to the towns. A nK>r^» positive policy is surely indicated, a 
po]i<‘y of no; only providing employment to these workers in the towns, 
but making the towns as attractive as possible to them. It is 
rjuito true that, under present (‘oiulitions, those wIjo wish to migrate to 
the cities rely on the reports brouglp by the industrial workers returning 
'o the village homes or on gossip in fairs and bazaars and that this f>ften 
leads to a (tonsidcrable amount of hardship to those who, attracted to th^ 
•owns by the lure of employment, find on arrival that no jobs are avail- 
able for them. This is no doubt a very unsatisfactory situation, but its 
solid ion lies in creating now employment and Improving labour conditions 
in the towns, and helping the worker to find the right job in indjUvStrial 
occupations. 

The question of maintenance nf contact with th<' village niav Iv cmjo 
^ iderefl from two angles. Firstly, the village may bo looked upon as a 
place where the industrial worker can seek relaxation for short periods. 
Seeondly, it <'au be regarded as a source of security to him. So far as 
the former aspect is concerned, we have no doubt, that the industrial 
worker should be given the fullest Jaeilities inclndiiig of transport, 

such as eheap return tickets, etc., during holidays or leave. On the 
other hand, we do not accept the proposition . that the village nexus is 
to be ])ositively encouraged in the years to come as a source of social 
security for the workers. Tlie obvious course is to improvp conditions 
in the industrial towns, as regards work in factories, housing, wages, 
nutrition, c^e,, and also to provide measures of social security for the 
Avorkei's. It has been generall,y admitted that apart from the develop- 
ment of landlessness amongst workers, the village, the joint family and 
the caste, are steadily^ deteriorating as economic .supports of the workers, 
and! that, a" the present juncture, the workers are in a transitional 
stage in which they are gradually losing the support of the village and 
have not been ablo to secure a firm footing in the industrial areas. In 
\ iew of this, to turn back the clock of time and either to prevent the 
wovker from coming to the town or to forcp him back to the village 
would be a step in the wrong direction. 
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nilAPTEIl IV. 

EMriOYMENT OF LABOUR— L 

In this and the next (chapter we shall discuss the main aspects of 
onployment of iiniiistrial as well as semi-industrial labour, and deal with 
important mattors j'elaiiiiL; to crnplovnirni, such as. Ixecniitment o.t 
Labour, Lmitvact Labour, Lm})]oyr:U'nt Kxchauia’es, 'ri'ainin^* of Appren- 
tices, the tenui’f. and lenufth of service, Labour Turnover, Absenteeism, 
Promotion, IL^] if lays with Pay, Fines and Fine Funds, Labour Manai?e- 
nienl, de. 

I — Rcrncifinciil . . 

ilecrultmeiit is the lirst step in the employment ol labou,r, and 
naturally the methods and ot^anisalion by means of which labour Is 
brought into iiuTustry has a jot_tp do with the iiltimate success or failure 
of such employment. Tlie system of I'eernitment in India has growi Up 
ill a haphazard manner and consequently tliere hOvS been no application 
of u iFy scifentitic principles of labour administration and labour manage- 
meu .) Unfortunately, in India there is a large and perennial supply of 
unskilled labour flowing from the villages to the towns and back again 
to the villages, according to seasonal and other* requirements. No doubt, 
in vume industrial centres in recent years a class of industrial workers 
is vv^adilv arising, whif'h is ])rcpHred to (l(‘j)cnd solely on indnsiry iin«l 
1o settle* in the town, but broe- iy tbe village still remains the main 
soip’ee of labour supply. As the supply of labour is not localised in 
urban areas, the system of recruitment has had to adapted to this 
I tuatifm ail I somcjmes in doing this (piesiioMabh* m(‘thofls of reeruit- 
1 lent have been followed for obtaining tlie required labour. (Both 
organisefl and unorganised industries have largely depended upon a 
miinl>er of intermediaries such as, jobbers, sardarSy and contractors,^ in 
order to ostablisli contacts with labour in the villages and to bring it to 
the cities] Labour has been veiw * often attracted to thp cities 
with promises_()f .l;)etter wages, more comfortable employment, better 
amenitTes, etc. The intermedliaries themselves have been olfered attrac- 
tive commission. After coming to the industrial centres, the workers 
would naturally liave settled down and made their homes therein, but 
the attractions promised and the hopes built upon them by workers have 
not always materialised. More often than not, they liave been housed 
in dirty, congested, barrack-like rooms, without proper sanitation; they 
liave been made to work long hours under irksome conditions in factories, 
mines and other establishments; they have been djenied the privileges of 
holidays with pay, leave etc., and they have been subjected to a fairly 
hard discipline, to wh'ch they were not aceustomed. Under sueh eondl- 
tions, workers have generally shown a tendency to refuse to settle down 
in the cities and to go back to their villages as frequently as possible. 

The recruitment of labour through intermediaries has been always 
fraught with serious evils. Tlie Royal romTuis‘?ion neatly summarise the 
abuses of this system A 

'‘The temptations of the jobbers’ position are manifold, and it 
would be surprising if thc<e men failed lo take advantage o^f 
their opportunities. There are few factories where a worker s 


^Beportf p. 24. 
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security is not, to souLe extent, in haAds of a jobber; in a 
number of factories the latter has in practice the power to 
engage and to dismiss a worker. are satisfied that it is a 
fairly general practice for the jobber to profit financially by 
the^ exercise of this power. The evil varies in intensity from 
industry to industry and from centre to (‘entre. Tt is usual 
for to be exacted as the price of engagement, or of re- 

employment after a period of absence. In many cases a 
s]uajler regulai* payment b^s also to be made out of each 
month^s wages. In other cases workers have to supply the 
jobber with drink or other periodical offerings in kind. The 
jobber himself has at times to subsidise the head jobber; and 
it is said that eYen-nDembers of the supervising staff some- 
times receive a share of the bribe.'' 

The jobber, known in diff'erent parts <1* India nnd in diffei*ent in- 
dustries by different names such as sardar, ai/.s/r//, njukadam, iindalt 
chowdhry^ kangany, etc., is almost a ubiquitous feature of recruitment 
and' labour administration in India, and usually combines in himself a 
formidable array of functions, f Thus he is not only a recruiting agent, 
but very often a supervisor or loreman, or even a sub-employer, or a 
gangman who is both a sub-employer and a worker sharing th^ income 
with other workers. ") 

( Although the Koyal Commission condemned the system of recruit- 
ment of labour through intermediaries and some little improvement has 
resulted especially in cities like Bombay, Cawnpore, Jamshedpur, etc., 
the position has not materially clianged.; The Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee^ have stated that even in centres like Bombay and 
Sholapur, where some sort of control of recruitment especially in the case 
of badli labour has been introduced, the jobber has not been eliminated, 
in practice, for purposes of recruitment; nor has he even lost his in- 
fluence over recruitment. (^In spite of the undoubted abuses of the system, 
however, it is not certain that Indian labour has yet reached that 
stage of development and mobility where the intermediary for re- 
cruitment can be easily dispensed with!jf and under existing circumstances, 
in the absence of alternative agencies, the jobber or his various name- 
sakes have to be accepted as an inevitable facto^ The jobber^iJiose 
touch with the recruiting districts and villages and his understanding 
and Appreciation of the habits, hopes and fears of the workers, render 
Ins position inpre advantageous as compared to direct agencies of re- 
cruitment, in ’view of the latter's comparative aloofness. It must be 
remembered that even Government had to seek the help of such inter- 
mediaries and pay them a commission in order to obtain recruits for 
military service or other employment projects. To admit the inevitability 
of the jobber does not mean, however, that steps should not be taken on 
an increasing scale to regularise the system of recruitment for industries 
or put some method into it. 

Generally speaking, a part of the labour in most factories and the 
bulk in some are recruited direct. IJirect recruitment is more in evidence 
ill the Provinces of Bombay, Madras and the PunjaJ^. The general pro- 
cedure for direct recruitment is exhibition pf a notice at the factory 

^Sepori, p. 338. 
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gate that so much complement is )*e((uired and selection by the factory 
manager o.i* labour superintendent or some other official from amongst 
those ^yho present themselves at the factory gate.^ Sometimes 
the requirement for fresh recruits is brought to the notice of those already 
working ill the factory who advertise it among their friends and relations. 
A large number of, applicants thus flock to the factory gate on the follow- 
ing day, and in some places, one can see large queues of work-beggars 
gathering in the morning hours. Tli^e methods are generally effective 
only for securing t're^sh labour under the ^U!!^kil!o(,l . ('atej^()ries or snbsti- 
tnte workers. Reeruitment of skilled or semi-skilled labour is, however, 
more difficult A portion of the requirements are met d>romoting 
inipiUverK. Skilled workers are generally recruited by inviting ^ppli- 
eatioiis and making a direct selection after trade tests, if necessary. Re- 
<'i‘ni(nicnt is also direct in sotnc of the nnregnlated industries like bidi- 
jnaking, shellac, coir matting, etc. 

The method of different eircuin- 

stances and in different departments. On all State-owned and State- 
managed railways, the ^^uthority for recruiting non-gazetted staff against 
sanctioned posts vests in tKe (iemcral Manager or any other officer to whom 
lie may delegate Ins powers. The General Manager is also responsible! for 
layitig down the procedure for such appointments. Usually, there are 
Selection B.oar<ds for the recruitment of subordinate, staff, the Heads of 
Dei)artments or Sections filling up the inferior posts. The Heads of 
other Railways are entrusted with the responsibility of recruiting the 
required staff. 

Si aUqn, masters a, re iccruited after an inhiid x^criocl of training in 
telegraphy, transportation and coinmei*eiai subjects; Commercial Depart- 
ments require ticket collectors, booking clerks, and other staff* to undtr- 
go similar training; Engineering Departments recruit permanent way 
and signal inter-locking staff as apprentices for a specific peiiod before 
employment; inferior staff, including peons, watchmen, gangmen, porters, 
pointsmen, etc., are recruited direct by the department coneernd from 
amongst tlie local labourers as aim when required. In the machine shops, 
unskilled workers are engaged locally, semi-skilled through promotion 
aiui skilled workers from amongst outside applicants trained in particular 
trades or apprentices drawn from the workshops. In some workshops, 
artisans are engaged by Labour Bureaux which make selection and rating 
of employees with the help of works managers and foremen. 

In th p m ining industry the bulk of workers are recruited thtOUgh 
iiUexni^iaries. Broadly speaking, in liiaia, unlike other countries, there 
is no cUstinct class of miners. Workers are recruited from the agricul- 
tural classes, whg generally return to their villages for seasonal agricul- 
tural operations. Th e oldest system^.pf recruitment for coal mines was 
the yjmnmdcLv i system , under wlucli labourers were tempted to the mines 
with off ers jof either free of cost or at nominal rents. 
Labourers held these plots on the condition of working in the mines. 
Faucity of cultivable land near coalfields, on the one hand, and the 
not too encouraging resplts as regards output of such workers on the 
other, have now rendered the system more or less Obsolete. T ha ^yaL 
Cqn^issipii also condg0an§d.jtha.J-i!ls^^^ stating that it was an ‘ ‘ undesirable 
form of contract introduced systems of 
direct recruitment by sending out paid agents to recruiting areas. But 
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iiidiiOfj iiiolliods still widely provalent. Wcyeral laines engage fe- 
( luiting contractors who supply labour, while some engage manjgin^ 
contractor^, who not only supply labour but also responsible for rais- 
ing coal and developing mines and even for part of the management. 
pTlie most common form of recruitment, however, is through the .rising 
(‘(a 1 tractors who bear all expenses of recruitment and are responsible for 
coal cutting and loading for which they are paid at a certain rate 
Ion. It m/iy lie Incidciitidly noted that during war time (Jovernment 
jilso «i(‘te(l as contractors for supply of unskilled labour to coal mines 
owing to s(‘arcity oi’ labour and urgency of coal requirements. 

In other mining industries, the position is somewhat different. The 
Iron Ore nijuing companies recruit their own labour direct locally. When 
fresh Iqhoiir is required the companies' mates ar{> asked t,o inform the 
woi'kei's who spread the news in the villages. Thereafter men gather at 
th(^ companies’ offices and are enlisted according to requii’cments. Labour 
for coniracq work in thQ quarries is recruited from the surrounding dk- 
tricts by the contractors through vecruiting sirdars or sub-contractors. 
Ill Mii'ii mines, Tjaboiir is recruited thjmugh tsaniars who are sent out 
will) fluids to villages in the vieinity. They pay advance^ to willing 
i*e('rnits find bring them to the mines. The recruiting sardars are not 
])aid any commission but their ^mgcis depend on the number of workers 
lei'ruited by them. The mines that are owned by zemindars obtain their 
lalmiir from among the tenants of the proprietors. The bulk of the 
la])our ill Manganese mines in C.P. is. recruited by raising contractors. 
Al)out 50 ])er cent of the woi’kers belong to the aboriginal classes. In the 
Shiviajpui* mine in the Bombay Province recruitment is done through 
Hiulals. In the Saiulnr State nearly 50% of the labour is imported and 
is seltled near the mines. The rest are local villagers coming daily to 
the mines from a distance of 5 to 10 miles. In (lold mining, tlif. labour is 
recruited through the respective ‘‘time offices". 

In the plantations, recruitment is governed by the Tea Districts 
Kmigrant Labour Act'qf 1932 in the case of Assam, but there is no regu- 
lation in other areas. ( Even for Assam, the present control is only in 
respeiq of forwarding the assisted recruits and; not the methods or 
agencies of recruitment, and the Act applies only to labour migrating 
from the six Provinces where notifications under Section 16 of the Act 
lun been issued.) llecruits are mostly aboriginals and are drawn main- 
ly from Biliai’, Orissa and C.P. Alm'ost all the recruitment J^^^dpne by 
^he Tea Districts Labour Aissoeiation set up by the tea industry for this 
purpose; The Association makes arrangements for forwarding recruits, 
though actual recruitment is largely done by the garden sar^qrs who get 
i\ (commission. Tn Bengal recruitment is done for the gardens in the 
Doom s mainly from Bihar. There is little or no. reci:uitinent in the 
Darjeeling district. Tn South India, labour is recruited from. _ Jieigb- 
Inqii nig me is through I'^uigauica, who are generally drawn from the ranks 
of (‘state labourers themselves. The kanganiAs get only a commission on 
1h(. wag(‘s of the workers, and they h^ t.lm latter i n difficultie s, advance 
small amounts and act as intermediaries^ bat^vaen them and the manager. 
Tlmy differ !tf this respect from the garden sardars of Assam in that the 
latter liavf' uo coiimuM ion (as the former have) v/itli labour after reeiuii^- 
ment Moieover, pre-cm]>loyment advances are common in South In^ia 
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but not ill AkSsuiu. Under the Tea Districts Emigrant Tjabour Act, the 
worker has a right of jL-epatriation at the expense oT the garden af er d 
y^ars work j in South India, liowever, workers are recruited for a period 
of 9 or 10 montliis only after which tlnw return home, and a large majority 
of these come back to tlie same estate after respite. Anothei* interesting 
teature of recrnilnient in planted inns is that tlie basis ot reernitnn'iif, is 
the family, though this is also true, to a smalhn* extent, ol* the mining 
industry and some of the unorganised indtislries like shellac, mica, etc., 
in which families work in teams. 

; II — Contract Labour. 

In many indiisti’ies in India tlie system of contract lalxnir ajijiears to 
be lirmly enreiiched while the cxigenci(‘s of the last wai- seem to have 
only acceninated this tendency. The principal industries in which con- 
tract labour is largely employed are engiiieci mg, Central and Provin- 
cial Public Works Depai tments, the cotton textile iiiduistry in some areas 
(especially Ahmedabad), dockyards, cement, paper, coir-matting and 
mining. In th^ cotton textile industry, conti-act labour is largely em- 
ployed for work such as mixing, combing, dyeing, bleaching, Uiiishing, 
etc. In Ahmedabad, for example, about 10 [)cr eeut of tlie total numbe;* 
of wurkens are employed through contractors. In the cenuvd, i)aj)er and 
coir-matting industries, contract labour forms from 20 to 25 per cent of 
the total. In mines, as already stated, the bulk of the labour engaged 
is through eontraetors. The raising eonli'uetors in manganese mim*fe not 
only recruit their labourers but pay them wages and often provide wel- 
fare amenities. Even in siudi a well-organised and loiig-establislu'd, in- 
dustry like gold mining in Kolai-, 6,358 workers out of 19,930 were under 
contractors. Even in mines employing labourers direct, suedi ancillary 
work as development etc. is given to contractors. In P>engal doitkyards, 
about 43 per ceid of llu* total number oT worlou's ai*e cinplovi'd llirough 
eontraetors. In plantations, (‘ontract labour is rare and is confiiu'd to 
feeling trees, building (juarters, or maiiiteiiauce of roads, etc. 

Immediate employment of a large labour forc,» at .short notice 
i‘aci!ilHt(* speedy exe(Miti('n of work, tln' want of adiMpiatc* sufiervisorv 
.staff and tlie absence of ade(|uate machinery of Employment Exchanges, 
wdiich could supply the required numl>er of Avorkers Avhen iieedtHl, have 
been one of the reasons advanced in favour of the employment of contrael 
labour. Whatever may be th^ gr( luids advanced by employei’s. it is to 
be feared that the disadvantages of the system arc far more numerous 
and Aveightier than the ach^antagos. In the first place, the contract 
system undoubtedly enables Iht. principal employer to escape most oi 
the provisions of the Labour Acts, especially the Factories Act, the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, the Maternity Penefit Act, etc., though the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act protects the Avorker from the evils of vicarious 
liability arising from the contract system. Tn a factory, mine, or work- 
shop the contract labour is here today and gone tomorroAv, and it beconv'^^ 
difficult for the administrators of the laAV to come to grips with tie* 
system. In this connection the Royal Commission aptly remarked d 

'‘We have found it to be generally true that workmen employed by 
salaried managers, avIio are personally responsible for their 
Avorkers, receivg more consideration than tho,se employed by 

^Beport, p. 119. 
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contractors We believe that, whatever the 

merits of the system in primitive times, it is now desirable, if 
the management is to discharge completely the complex res- 
ponsibility laid upon it by the law and by equity, that the 
manager should have full control over the selection, hours of 
work and payment of the workers.’^ 

The Bihar Labour Enquii’y Committee likewisf. have condemned the 
system of recruitment tlirough contractors, who, according to the Com- 
mittee, “Oidinarily lack the sense of moral obligation towards labour 
which the employers or their managers are expected to have, and, there- 
fore, do not often hesitate to exploit the helpless position of labour in 
tlieir ('harge. Tl’.c Ifombay Textile Labour Enquiry commlttes agrees 
with this view., and further state, in regard to the cotton mill worker 
that ‘‘if the management of the mills do not assume responsibility for 
such lalx)ur, there is every likelihood of its being sweated and exploited 
by the contract or That brings us fo th^ second point. The contractor 
has obtained his (-on tract by vortue of liis being the lowest bidder for 
the work, and naturally, unless he pays low wages and intensifies the 
pace of work, he cannot earn any profit. Thus, ultimately this results 
in the sweating of labour. Thirdly, it is clear that one of the main 
reasons for which employers in some of the industries favour the contract 
system is that, apart from administrative convenienci^ they fijid it also 
Snancially profitable in the short run. It is doubtful, however, if an 
enlightened employer would regard this advantage as of any very great 
importance. In view of these considerations, not only the Royal Com- 
mission but also the Bombay and Bihar Committees have suggested legal 
abolition of the system of contract labour, and we fully endorse that 
suggestion. Of course, we cannot expect that all contract work will be 
necessarily terminated; but some sort of distinction between essential and 
non-essential processes will have to be drawn. For example, if a textile 
fa(‘tory owner calls a building contractor for painting or white-washing 
which are not l>art of essential processes in the factory, there can 
he no objection; but the manner’ in which employers seek to avoid their 
obligations towards workers by delegating even essential processes (for 
example mixing, or bleaching in a lextile mill or raising of coal in a 
coal mine, etc.) can and should be prohibited. In the special caSe of 
B.W.D. labour, however, the Royal Commission agreed that omploymen* 
through contractors was thp only satisfactory method, stating that with 
the repeal of the Workmen ’is Breech of Contract Act, the power* of con- 
tractors to retain unwilling labour had gone and both Government and 
contractors must depend on making conditions attractive. We do not 
wholly agree with this lalssez fairc view of the matter and are incline] 
to think that although in the P.W.D. and in the building trades gene- 
rall3^ contract labour is advantageous, freedom of contract does not 
necessarily secure attractive conditions for the worker. As our survey 
of C. P.W.D. labour shows, contract labour is not favourably ydaced. 
The only method of tackling thp problem, therefore, is to regulate the 
conditions of contact labour in all industries, where its existence is in- 
evitable. 


TRepoorf, p. 36. 
^Repoort, p. 365. 
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III — Other Agencies of Recruitment, 

In order to obviate the evils of recrviitment by jobbers, some indus- 
trial eoiiecnis lu^.ve souj^lit t<> introduee a systejn of* ''reeruitmeiit througii 
Labour Officers. Thus, for example, in tbe Bata Shoe Co., at Calcutta, 
the Sciudia Shipyard at Yizagapatam and the Assam Oil Co., at Digboi, 
the responsibility for recruitment is that of th^. labour officer or Labour 
Superintendent. Sometimes these officers go to the recruiting villages 
and contact labour, but their opportunities are circumscribed by thp fact 
tJiat they are strangers and cannot inspire the same degree of confidence 
in the labour as people ■with some locus standi with the result that more 
often than not, instead of effecting direct recruitment, the Labour Officers 
serve tally as a screen htdiind which the sardari type of recruitment is 
still ('on tinned. In the Madura Mills Co. in South Tiniia, there is an under- 
standing between the management and tlie Labour Union that vacancies 
should be notified to the Union. The Union maintains a list of the re- 
latives of work-people in the mill in search of jobs and also of the former 
temporary employees of the mills. On receiving intimation, the Union 
recommends names for vacancies. The selection is made by th,. manage- 
ment usually from the list supplied by the Union. Probably the only 
real remedy lies in having a wide network of Employ ment Exchanges. 
Employment Exchanges can not only prevent the abuses of recruitment 
through jobbers but are also bound to prove a more efficient system of 
recruitment for skilled and semi-skilled labour and also perhaps for 
unskilled labour. We shall, therefore, consider this very important 
ageiK'v of recruitment in the next section. 

IV — Em2)loymcnt Kxcha)^nes. 

The Royal Commission, while considering the measures to he adopted 
for unemi)loyment resulting from economic depressions, discounted the 
utility of Employment Plxchanges as an instrument of reducing un- 
employment. At the same time they admitted that theso could ‘‘only 
increase the mobility of labour’^ and opined as follow: “Such bureaux, 
not in the industrial centres but. in the aioas from which the workers are 
drawn, might hav(» sn vt'd n ii'^cfnl pnin>osc in the past. W(' do not thiids 
that it would !)(* wis(‘ to start them at a linu' whrn most raolory ownei’s 
(-an find siiffii'ient labour at. tlu' gat(‘s.^ Not wit hstandinir this vi( w, th'^r^ 
is an increasing volume of opinion in favour of establishing Einploymenl 
Ex<*hangcs and a majority of employers and their associations, as well 
as workers^ asso(dations, favour the establishment of Employment Ex- 
changes for all industrial centres. Even if Employment Exchanges do 
not increase employment (at best they can reduce ‘frictionaU unemploy- 
ment), they can at least remove the abuses of the present system of re- 
cruitment and save employers the trouble and expenses of active re- 
(‘ruiting. Employment Exchanges are no longer to be regarded as in- 
stitutions for the mere convenience of employers but should takg their 
iKroper jilace in anv orderly system of industrial relations- ^Fhc Ali- 
Tndia Trade Union Congress suggest that Employment Exchanges should 
render free service and ihat Central and Provincial Advisorv Committees 
should be formed to help and advise them. The functions of employment 
offices can be many, but their main -work consists of: (a') dissemination 
of information about man-power and jobs; (b) the placement work pro- 

^ He port, p, 35. 
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perly socalled; (c) appraisal of tiaining needs and review of existing 
training plans; (d) vocational guidance and occupational information; 
(e) general information on employment useful to employers, Governmeul 
agencies and the public generally; and (f) liaison work with' various 
groups (including employers and workers) and. close co-operation with 
other Government agencies. If these functions are fully discharged by 
Employment Exchanges, they are bound to prove useful in galvanising 
the employment market. 

The Government of India have m.vv set up an Employment maidii- 
nery mainly with the object of re-settlement and re-employment of de- 
mobilised members of th^ Defence Services and discharged workers 
engaged in war work. Although the primary object is at present the 
re-settlement of demobilised men, it is hoped that this machinery would 
ultimately develop into an instrument of long-term policy for achieving 
the ideal of full-employment and for co-ordinating th^^ man-power recpiire- 
ments of the various development plants with those of private industries. 
Meanwhile, the Employment Exchanges will help to smooth the transi- 
tion from War to Peace, assist the workers to find the most suitable em- 
ployment and employers to secure thp most suitable men, and also ensure 
that the time-lag between the occurring of vacancies and their filling is 
as short as possible. They are expected also to see that the necessary 
skill is available in the market and is distributed satisfactorily amonir 
the various branches of production. The idea at present is to set up a 
network of Employment Exchanges throughout the country to facilitate 
registration and placement of demobilised persons. One Central and 
nine Regional Exchanges are already functioning, the Central Exchange 
being located at Simla and the Regional Exchanges at Lahore, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Nagpur, Bombay, Madras, Patna, Cawnpore and Delhi. In 
addition, it is also proposed to stjy^t two special Exchanges for Naval 
and Aircraft trades at Bombay and Bangalore respectively. Besides 
these. 59 Sub-Regional Exchanges spread throughout Ihp country and 
several Employment Information Bureaux are also proposed to be started 
shortly. The function of thp Central Employment Exchange is to co- 
ordinate the work of Regional ExiJibanges and to act as an inter-provincial 
clearing house, while that of Regional Exchanges is to co-ordinate the 
work of Sub-Regional Exchanges within their respective areas and to act 
as provincial (dearing houses. A section of each Regional Exchange is 
also set apart for registration and placement work, especially for higher 
grade jobs. Sub-Regional Exchanges arc responsible for the registration 
and placement of personnel within their respective areas, and a number 
of employment information bureaux attached to it will perform agency 
functions and form a link between the demobilised persons andi^be Snb- 
Regional Exchanges. Workers can register at the Employment. Tiifor- 
ination Bureaux also. 

V — Training of Workers, 

Training of workers, in the case of industries involving technical or 
semi-technical processes, may be regarded as falling' into two main Parts : 
(a) vocational education, and (b) practical training of apprentices. So 
far as vocational education is concerned, since the Royal Commission re- 
ported, much work has been done, and the matter has received consider- 
able attention at the hands of both th^ Central Government and some of 
the Provincial Governments. It is being increasingly recognised that 
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it is one of the responsibilities of Ooveninient to establish an adequate 
number of specilised vocational, industrial, trade and technical institu- 
tions. The Abbot-Wood Report and the Sargent Report hav^ both 
emphasised this aspect of the matter. In 1938 the Government of Bombay 
also appointed a committee on vocational training for boys and girls in 
schools. Simple vocational education, combined with a drive for literacy, 
is a basic necessity, so far as the vast masses of industrial workers in 
India are concerned. This will have to be followed up, in particular 
cases, by specialised vocational education either in technical institutes 
established by Government or by employers. When the Royal Commis- 
sion I'cported, schemes of vocational education and practical training 
were already in operation in most Railway workshops, in the Iron and 
Steel Works at Jamshedpur and in many other factories. Since then, as 
our account in the following paragraphs will show, considerable progress 
has been made. However, industries are still manned by a large number 
of inefficient men, and it is to be feared that much of the backwardness 
of industries in competitive production vis-a-vis other countries is due 
to this factor. The Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee rightly 
place the responsibility for this state of atfairs upon tlip State and the 
employers when they state^, Among employers in the textile industry 
in this province, as among employers in most other industries in India 
and elsewhere, the belief is current that workers afe not as efficient as 
they ought to be. If there is any justification for this belief the res- 
ponsibility for tlie present state of things rests more upon the shoulders 
of the State and the employers than upon those of the workers' ^ As 
already stated, however, industrial training pre-supposes a sound basi^ 
of universal literacy, and this problem is really too vast to bp tackled 
by any particular employer or group of employers. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times', therefore, that the Government of India have now with a desire 
to implement the proposals of the Sargent Report and as part of their 
programme of post-war planning, taken up this question of literacy and 
vocational education in right earnest. 

Here it may be worth wliile to give a brief description of the various 
schemes of vocational training and apprenticeship in operation in in- 
dustrial concerns as well as in other institutions. Railway workshops 
have a system- of apprenticeship under which lower-grade apprentices are 
trained for skilled employment as workmen and high-grade apprentices 
are trained for the pos\s of foremen. The Railways also provide area 
schools in several places, a technical school at Jamalpur and a Staff 
Gollege at Dehra Dun. In some other industries, a few establishments, 
such as the J^one Valley Portland Cement Company of Bihar, the Assam 
Oil Company, the Tata Oil Mills Company of Bombay, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, the Tinplate Co., of India, and sonip other engineering 
works in Bombay, Bengal, Madras, IT.P. hnd the Punjab, have well- 
defined apprejiticeship schemes. Many Government and .semi -Government 
<‘oncerns, the Dockyards at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and Port 
Trusts and Port workshops at Calcutta, Madras and Vizagapa^am, a few 
Railways and some municipalities have also training sebemes for appren- 
tices. A few employers’ organisations have arrangements for the train- 
ing of apprentices but the sehemes leave mueh to bp desired. The Mill- 
owuers’ Assoeiation, Bombay, encourages workers to join the Social 


lEeport, p. 360 . 
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Service Leaguers Textile Technical School in Bombay, the expenses being 
met by the Mills. Nearly 500 workers are thius trained at th^ Institute 
every year. The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the Haji Saboo 
Siddik Industrial and Technical Institution and the Sassoon Polytechnical 
School — all of Bombay — provide courses in textile technology and other 
subjects to students. Similar tochnieal insiitulcs have been strrtel at 
Bangalore, Cawmpore, Calcutta and other places. The Government of 
Bombay has a scheme of apprenticeship training under which the Director 
of Industries s(‘lects a number of candidates and puts them in various 
(\stabrsliments for training. The period of apprenticeship is five years 
ajid the Government pays the apprentices a stipend of Rs. 15 p.m. in 
(he first yeai*. l is’iig uj^ to b‘s. 20. The most ideal s(dicine of training is 
that .of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., at Jamshedpur under which the 
apprentices get practical training at he works and theoretical guidance 
at the Technical Institute. 

In some industries like glass, rice mills, and cotton ginning, although 
there is no well-defined system of apprenlieesliip, training for periods ot 
one to three years is given to a few youngsters, mostly relatives of those 
already in service. A small allowance is also graiited to them during this 
j)(‘iiod of training. In several unorganised in lusu-ies such as caqvel- 
weaviiig, bidi and (dgar-making, ini(‘a spliting, etc., children arc broiigh' 
to the workshop by workers with a view to gettiiig help from them as 
well as ti*aining them. These childi’en ar,i not always relatives of workers 
but sometimes children of neighbmrs or friends, wanting to learn the 
trade. The workshop managers have no h»nd in such training. Pay- 
ment for these trainees is not universal, although some are paid a pittance 
of one anna to two annas for such help as they may render. 

Ibuler the Technical Training Scheme of the Labour Dcparlment oi’ 
the Government of India, many technicians were trained under the 
auspices of the National Service Labour Tribunals in Government and 
private factories throughout India and also a few technicians (Bevin 
Boys) abroad. With the end of War, the Government arc now likely to 
give uj) the scheme. But the Education Department, in collaboration 
with the Planning and Development Department, may take over the en- 
tire training machinory, so as to render it useful for the programmes of 
post-war planning. 
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The total number of apprentices trained in some .typical concerns 
during 1938 — 43 and the number of them who qualified and were absorbed 
in the respective concerns is given in the following table based upon 
figures supplied to the Committee: — 

Table 37. 


Figures relating to Apprenticeship. 


Name ofeoncen. Engaged 

t^ualified. 

Absorbe( 1 

Qiialilieil 

Did not 

vStiil^und< 


in the 

but left for 

(piulily 

training 




c;)iu t rn. 

service 







elscw here 



Andhra Paper Mills 
Ahmedabad Millownera * 

7 






Association 

387 

76 





8one Valley Portland 







Cement Co., Bihar 

56 

17 

12 




Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
Tinplate Co. of India 

40 






Golmuri, (1942-44) 

40 





38 

Ganesh Flour Mill Co., 







Lyallpur 

5 






Tata Oil Mills Co., 







Bombay 

224 

82 

49 

33 

129 

13 

H.M.I. Dockyard, Bombay 

367 

31 

28 

3 

21 


Madras Port Trust 

33 

1 

1 


15 

17 

Vizagapatam Port 

49 

6 

6 


24 

19 

B. N. Railway, Calcutta 1077 

304 

298 

6 

150 

623 

Port of Calcutta 

28 

19 

5 

14 

13 


0. & T. Rly. Gorakhpore 

40 

39 

21 

18 

, , 


Manora Workshop, Karachi 

54 

5 

2 

3 

15 


Kargali & Bokaro Collieries 
General and Electrical 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 


Workshops, Corpora- 
tion of Madras 

86 


46 

124 

10 



In most eases, the terms of apprenticeship or training are not preai^- 
ly defined. Nor is there always any guarantee of employment after tne 
period of training is ovei*. GeneialJy speaking, the teriiLs of apijrentiee- 
ship, where these are more or less defined, are as follows : Apprentices are 
generally asked to execute an agreement that they would serve the con- 
cern for a period of years, e.g., three or five years. For the first six 
months, they are usually on probation, during which time the apprentice- 
ship may be terminated on 14 days' notice on either side. After being 
selected, apprentices are required to undergo a medical examination by 
the company's doctor or to produce a certificate of medical fitness. A 
minimum educational qualification, such 'as the Matriculation standard, 
often insisted upon. (For ordinary apprenticeship courses, however, a 
much lower standard is regarded as sufficient. Apprentices are ordinarily 
required to be of the age of 15 to 19. They have to follow faictory dis- 
cipline and are required to obey all rules and regulations and the instruc- 
tions from their superiors. They are not allowed to join trade unions or 
to take part in their activities. They are required to attend the technical 
classes. In a few concerns, deposit of a security of Eis. 50 to Rs. 100 is 
required, and this is forfeited, if the apprentices fail to qualify after the 
period of apprenticeship or are dismissed for misconduct. They are paid 
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wages generally J*aiiging from As. 8 to Rs. 1-4-0 per day and an annual 
increment is mostly granted. After completion of thp period of appren- 
ticeship, tests are conducted, and if the apprenticas come out successful 
they get certificates to that effect. There is, however, no guarantee, as 
stated already, that after qualifying they would be given employment. 
Of course, the concerns try as far as possible to absorb them in their 
services and if so employed tlieir period of apprenticeship also generally 
counts towards service. One common complaint, however, made by 
employers is that the apprentices after training do not always accept 
employment in the concern but prefer to take up work in other concerns. 

After studying the various schemes of apprenticeship, whether sub- 
ject to agreement or not, which are in operation in different industries. 
We feel that there is much scope for abuses here. 'Thp most serious 
abuse of the system is when an employer engages wo.kmen, who are as 
good as regular workers as mere ap])r(‘n1i(‘es mid pays them low wages 
or no wages at all. The P.ihar Labonr Inquiry Committee drew attention 
to this evil 

^^A few cases have come under our observation elsewhere in which 
people supposed to lx.‘ aiiprentiees were doing work like other 
regular workers but without any payment. It was usual for 
them, we were told, to work on until they were absorbed when 
vacancies occurred in due course. It was argued that these 
people were not a source of profit to the management if accouu'. 
was taken of the damage to tools or loss of materials for whicli 
they were responsible. The argument is hardly convincing, 
and excepting when such apprenticeship is for the briefest 
period, there is likely to be a balance of gain to the employer. 
We cannot possibly leave him in a position to benefit from un- 
paid labour. We have also found cases where the apprentices 
Avho were taken over into its service^ by the industry after the 
completion of their training were paid less than the standard 
wage. ’ ’ 

Not only are apprentices employed on low or no wages ; in some cases 
4hey have themselves to pay fees to concerns for training. For example, 
in certain electrical concerns, apprentices have to pay the employers for 
tJie training niforded. To the extent that the apprentices actually pay 
in kind with their labour for the training given to them, it is not quite 
fair that in respect of wages their position should be so distinctly in- 
i’erior to that of workers. Moreover, the subterfuge adopted by some 
employers of maintaining apprentices for long periods without giving 
them certificates and making them work as ordinary woikers on low wages 
is to be depi’ecatcd. If Miidmum Wage legislation is inule'rtaken in 
India, there will have to be legal provision so as to prevent employers 
' from taking shelter unJer this aud avoiding the requirements of the 
minimum wage laid down. Secondly, it is necessary that the apprentices 
should bo given some guarantee of employment after their training period 
is over. Of course, employers are justified in training a somewliat larger 
number of apprentices than their annual intake requires, to be on the 
safe side, but if they are not in a position to provide employment, thsy 
should at least help the apprentice to obtain employment elsewhere. In 
this connection, the creation of a wide-spread network of Employment 


p. 60 . 
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Excliaiiges may no doubt be helpful iu placing such trained men In 
servdce. Tliirdly, it appears ^the apprentices are not given certificates of 
efficiency as readily as is desirable. This leads to a sense of injustice and 
fruj^tration among the apprentices. It is clear, therefore, that the con- 
(Mtions of work and their terms of employment cannot be left to be 
decided by the employers alone, and that there should be some regulatioii 
of sucii conditions and terms b}" a specific law of apprenticeship. In this 
connection we may quote the followintr recommendations from the KepoH 
of an Apprenticeship Committee of Kingston, Jamaica, regarding the 
enactment of a new law applicable generally to apprenticeship in all 
industries d 

is ropomnK'naofl tiiat I ho existing Apprenticeship Ln^v should be repealed 
nnd replaced by a new law drafted in the light of present-day reqiiirement.J 
and covering the measures applicable generally to apprenticeship in all 
indostry: siich a law should be framed iu accordaucc with the rominitiee's 
other recommendations. The new law should include provisions for the 
establishment of an Apprenticeship Board in which w^nld be vested res- 
ponsibility for tlu' administration of the law: this Boards should comprise 
three reure«!entntl es of employers, three representatives of workers and 
one reuresonta tiv,' from ea^h of the followimj: the education Department, 
the Tjnbour Department, and the social weKare agencies. The doterminr- 
tions of the Board, after onnroval bv the Oovernor in Briw rouncil. 
should immediately acquire the force of law. The Bducation Department, 
the T^abour D('partmeut, trade unions nnd emidr>vers should co operate tr> 
set up vocational guidance committees throughout the Island and to 
improve the orraugements go\'eruiuo' the selection and recruitment of 
''onrentices. The minimum eommeneing a'^’^e for vnurentlecQ should b'^ 
1.*) years. Probation periods should be prescribed, after consultation with 
reprosentativ^>s of workers and employers in the trade concerned, regula- 
fious under the proposed Apprenticeship Daw. After similar consultation, 
fhe r»onrd should be empowered to fix the period of apnrcuticeship in 
eacli occupation. Particulars of every apprenticeship and learnership 
eiitored into should be registered with the Board. The practice of pre- 
miuTu apprenticeship should be rigidly controlled by the Board to prevent 
abuse. Tii collaboration with existing trade or minimum wage boards, 
or after consultatiou with the relevant employers’ and workers’ reprosen- 
i latives, the Appreiiticeshiji Board should assume the responsibility for 

^ determining minimum wage r.ates and controlling hours of work; the re- 

gulations it frames should include provision for annual vocation, sick 
'cave and study leave for .apprentices. Only employers duly approved by 
the Board should be allowed to indenture apprentices. The ratio of 

apprentices fo skilled workers should be supervised with due regard to 

the future needs and absorptive capacity of the respective industries. 
Special Government welfare officers, attached to the Labour Department, 
should be empowered to enter premises where apprentices or learners are 
employed for the purpose of enquiring into and reporting on the general 
conditions under which the trainees arc required to work.” 

iReport of the Apprenticeship Committee, December, 1943, Kingston, Jamaica, 
quoted in Iniernatiomil Jjobonr Review, March, 1945, p. 373. 
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VI — ClfLssa; of worh'cis and iJinr Privileges, 

Workers are j?eiierally classified into pl^rmauent, toin])orary, baJli, 
(*asiinl and pi obationers and apprentices. Classifications liowevcr, difTer- 
froni industry to indiistrj^ and from area to area. Broadly speaking, in 
the textile industry workers are classified as permanent, temporary and 
badli. while in other iirlnstrles they are classified into permanent tem- 
porary and casual. In Madras, only in the cotton textile industry, 
workers are classified as hadli, while in Bombay even in some industries 
outside the textile group some workers are classified as hodft. A large 
majority of the factory workers in India fall under the permanent class, 
although during war the proportion of permanent workers has been up- 
set in some of the war-expanded industries which had to take on a 
number of additional hands on a temporary basis. Temporary workers 
predominate in certain seasonal and unorganised industries, such avS sugar 
factories, rice milling, shellac, cotton-ginning, etc. In Mudi industries, 
however, there is a nuclear supervisory and technical staff consisting of 
(engineers, mistries, firemen, etc., who continue on a permanent basis, 
while most of the unskilled workers are recruited on a temporary basis. 
Tlie privileges of the permanent workers are not always clearly defined; 
but when they are so defined, they are generally as follows; — 


(1) A right of 14 days’ or one month’s notice or pay in lieu there- 
of, in the event of di.s)nissal : 

(2) Ca.sual leave of between 10 and 14 days in a year and in .som'' 
eoncorns sick leave as well; 

(3) Privilege leave, usually one month, after one year’s service: 

(4) Benefit of provident fund or gratuity; 

(5) A right to take loans from th(» Co-operative Society of a con- 
cern, where one exists; 

(6"' A right to a service certificate when leaving the concern eith('r 
on discharge or dismissal, and 

(7) Sundry benefits such as grain concession, etc. % 

Temporary workers are those engaged on work of temporary nan ire 
<.nd their number varies from time to time in accordance with the c.-^teni 
i.f such work on hand. In several establishments temporary workers also 
get casual leave, sick leave and privilege leave, but the leave period is 
nsually shorter. Temporary workers are seldom admitted to the benefit 
of provident fund or gratuity schemes; but in some cases they are entitled 
to .share profit bonuses, 

Badli or substitute workers are a reserve labour force to replace 
permanent or temporary workers wdio are absent on account of sickness 
ir other causes. The textile mills of Bombay and Sholapur have devised 
a system of ha dl i ^ control with the twdi-fold purpose of giving the badli'i 
regular employment and eliminating the inflnene^ exercised by the jobber 
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in the recruitment of labour.^ But in some other textile concerns, 
especially Na^^pur, the badli system is ‘Still micontrolled and the hadli 
worker is favoured and cultivated with a view to creating second line 
of defence’’ in the event of strikes and lock-outs. No only this, but 
some employers are of the opinion that it is very charitable on their part 
to distribute work amongst the unemployed in this fashion. It is notic- 
ed that in some centres employers acually encourage the employment of 
badlis by sending out permanent or temporary workers on ‘compulsory 
leave’ so as to make room for the badli workers. Such use of the badlis 
system is highly objectionable. Of course, some amount of substitute 
labour is inevitable to fill the gap created by absenteeism, but the per- 
centage of badlis should have some relationship with absenteeism. This 
is what the ‘badli control’ system effectively secures, and vdiere such a 
system operates, the percentage of badl/As is less than 10, while elsewhere 
it can be as high as 50. 

Casual or faltu labour is that employed from day to day to under- 
take a particular extra piece work. They do not qualify for any 
privileges or concessions and arc paid off .from time to time. 

Generally when vacancies occur in the permanent cadres, preference 
for selection is given to bculli or temporary worker. Selection, however, 
does not depend merely upon the length of service but upon ability. 
There are no definite rules regarding promotion of temporary or badli 
workers as permanent hands, and the workers’ organisations have urged 
the necessity of such rules. 

As stated eailier, there is generally no separate class of miners in 
the mining industry. Xoi* is there any classifi(*ation of mines as tem- 
porary or permanent, as virtually all miners are temporary. In a few 
mines, however, a small proportion of workers, mainly supervisory staff 
are departmen tally engaged and given certain privileges such as provi- 
dent fund, gratuity, etc. These iniis*^ (Mjmisidered as ])e:’manent. A 

very large perccjitage of miners I'cturn to inines r(‘irularly after Gieir 
seasonal exodus and for all practical purposes they may be considered as 
pernianenN although they do not t'njoy many of the privileges of perma- 
nency. Likewise, in the plantatioji industiw, the percentage of workers 
])crmanently settled is small. In the North-East Indian plantations the 
percentage of workers permanently settled is large in tlic Snma Valley 
of Assam and in the Darjeeling district of Bengal. In the South Indian 
plantations, the normal period of engagement for plantation labour :s 
ton months, after which the workers go back to their villages and may or 
may not return to the same estate though in actuality quite a large 

Un this connection sec Appendix VIII ‘‘Badli Control System” — which gives 
details of Recommendations made by the Millowner ’s Association, Bombay, to its con 
stituents in regard to labour matters. The Assam Oil Co., Digboi, also has a pool 
system designed to avoid a high rate of turnover among temporary workers. The 
fluctuating needs for unskilled labour in different departments are met from a common 
])Ool of workers. The pool is under the direct control of the Labour Superintendent 
who maintains the strength of the pool at a particular level so as to meet all pro* 
bable departmental requirements and at the same time cause no under-employment 
among workers. The pool men are permanent employees of the Company and having 
worked in different departments gain an opportunity of learning different types of 
work. Permanent vacancies in particular departments are frequently filled by appoint 
ing the pool men. 
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number do so returii to the same (estate and the percentage of such workers 
is between 60 and 90. In all seasonal factories and many of the un- 
organised industries the labour employed is, in the very nature of the 
case, temporary, recruited definitely for the working season. In the un- 
organised industries, moreover, there cannot be many privileges, such as 
jirovident fund, gratuity, etc., owing to the small scale of organisation. 
In some industries, however, the practice is prevalent of paying a ^re- 
tainer’ to temporary workers at the end of the season or when the imme- 
diate work is over. Thus in the sugar industry, a retention fee is paid 
by some concerns to the workers, one half at the close of season and the 
oilier halt’ at the beginning of the next season. Likewise, in the Madras 
Port Trust, a similar 'retainer^ is paid to those workers who may be 
present at the end of the month. 

^ A striking feature of Indian industry is the large number of women 
^md children employed, cspecialy in the nnorganiseJ industries, mines 
(mainly on the surface) and plantations. In the cotton textile industry, 
alxiut 12 per cent of the workers employed are women, a majority of whom 

paid on ilic ])ieee liasis- In the woollen and silk industries and in 
seasonal faidories, like cotton ginning and baling, rice mills, tea factories 
and coffee curing works, women are employed in large numbers. In un- 
regulated factories like mica-splitl ing. bidi-making, slieUac, glass, etc., 
l)oth women and children are employed in large numbers. In mica and 
bidi factories a system of Mioine work for women and children is also 
widely prevalent. As stated elsewhere, the employment of ehildren 
in thes factories is often in flagrant violation of tlie Employment of 
Pliildren (Amendment) Act of 1939. In manganese mines as they are 
mostly quarries or open workings, women workers are employed and form 
about i'lO per eonfof the total labour force. Tn plantations, over 40 per 
cent of the lalxuir consists of women, and about 10 to 15 per cent of 
(‘liildren. In the rubber estates, however, women' aim children arc not 
so largely employed. 

(lassilicatioM of workers as supervisory and cloih'ai staff, as ordinary 
workers, directly employed, and as contract labour, has also been made, 
figures in llie accompanying table (Table 38) give soirie idea regarding 
llic distribution of workers as supervisory and clerical, departmental and 
contractors’ labour. Tt will appear that for »he few concerns for which 
information was available the proportion of clerical staff to tirtal number 
of workers was higher in the chemical industry and in municipalities and 
lower in the minerals and metals and textile industries, while it was 
medium in other industries. 
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Municipalities ... 6 8,231 44j<369 



The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, which has as members facto- 
ries employing more than 200,000 textile workers, have stated that con- 
tract labour employed by members is only about 1 per cent of tlie total 
labour force and supervisory and clerical staff about 2 per cent. The 
proportion of contract labour is very high in the minerals and metals in- 
dustry, as these largely depend upon such labour. 

VII — Length of Service of Operafive.’i. 

Informa' ion about the lengtii of .service of operatives was available 
directly only from a few concerns. Apart from this figures have been 
available in the ad hoc survey Reports of the Committee. Both sets of 
figures have been analysed and set out in two tables given in Tables 39 
and, 40. It may be seen that Government and semi-government bodies 
and municipalities have a larger percentage of workers with long service. 
This is so, obviously because in these concerns the workers have a greater 
security of tenure. Among other groups of industries, engineering, 
chemicals, glass, gold mining, paper and printing presses appear to have 
a larger percentage of workers with long service, mainly because some 
of these industries themselves have been long-established ones, and also 
because the workers get the benefit of provident fund and gratuity. An- 
other reason may be that in some of these industries there is a predomi- 
nance of skilled workers who are generally more stable and also more 
dependent on industrial employment than workers in industries where 
less skill is required, as in seasonal industries and unregulated factories, 
the workers move from concern to concern and the majority of such 
workers have only less than one year’s service. To some extent, length 
of service depends also on home ties and lack of suitable alternative em- 
ployment in the neighbourhood. . This is particularly tiue of gold-mining 
and certain textile centres. In these industries, owing to the predomi- 
nance of unskilled labour # (which is readily available), employers do not 
mind the high ra^e of turnover. Nevertheless, where any employer gives 
benefits in consideration of permanency such as provident fund, gratuity 
or pensions, the workers generally stick on to the same establishment. 
For instance, in the tobacco industry in Central and South India, labour 
turnover is very high and the average length of service of operatives 
very short in most concerns. But the Spencer & Co.’s factory at Dindigul 
has a pensions scheme for workers retiring after long service, and in this 
factory we find that the majority of them have over ten years’ service. 
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Tahlk 

Le}}[flJ> (ff Serncc Opcv'ifivrs j}i f 

[Tills Tabic is based on Ad Hoc Survey Rcpoiis]. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5; 

Percentage of workers with service. 
Industry and Province or Centre. Petween Between Betw^oen Over 

0 and 1 1 and5 3 and 10 10 



.. year 

. years. 

years. 

years. 

Perennial Pactories. 

Cotton Textiles — Madras 

18.3 

35 . 4 

8.0 

38.3 

Calcutta 

47.0 

41.0 

11.5 

— 

Jute Textiles — Bengal 

‘J3.0 

35.4 

28.1 

13.5 

Madras-Nelliiimrla 

8.0 

21.4 

— 

70.0 

Madras-Chitavalsah 

19 

.1. 

31.0 

50.0 

E)}gincc>'in(j — (i) General Engineering 

20.0 

39.0 

18.0 

23.0 

^ (ii) Conch building and 

motor repairing 

25.8 

05 . 8 

4.7 

3.7 

^iji; lOiectricnl EngiiiccH^ing 

(a) Workshops 

40.0 

32.0 

15.0 

13.0 

(b) [*owcr Stations 

22.0 

30.0 

17.0 

31.0 

(iv) Bailway Workshops 

11.0 

35.0 

11.0 

43.0 

Matches — Bengal 

59.0 

14.9 

18.3 

7.2 

Prin'ing Press — Lahore 

39.3 

25.3 

10.2 

25.2 

Simla 

7.7 

45.5 

9.1 

37.7 

Delhi 

21.5 

26.5 

20.5 

31.5 

Aligarh 

8.4 

29.4 

7.4 

54.8 

Allahabad 

11.7 

19.0 

20.1 

49.2 

Patna 

G5.7 

22.2 

10.9 

1.0 

Calcutta 

22.4 

2.8 

20.2 

54.6 

Madras 

15.9 

28.5 

20.6 

35.0 

Bombay 

13.2 

29.5 

16.5 

40 8 

Glass — United l’rovin^*cs 

(i) 

43.2 

39.8 

6.7 

10.3 

(ii) 

24.0 

46.1 

21.2 

8.7 

CIh iiiicdl and Piiarmnccuticol irorks — Bengal. 

20.0 

11.9 

13.5 

24.0 

Madras 

G.8 

93.2 

— 

— 

Bniigalore 

17.1 

27.0 

54.1 

34 . 2 

Paver — Bengal 

20.9 

43.6 

13.5 

22 0 

Cigarette — Bengal 

47.3 

35.9 

9.2 

7 G 

Bangalore 

37.4 

28.4 

— 

34.2 

Snlinranimr 

14.0 

02.0 

1 S.O 

G.O 

Seasonal Factories. "" 

Sugar — Meerut 

G7.3 

12.4 

15.1 

5.2 

Gorakhpur 

10.9 

27.5 

30.0 

31.6 

Champaran 

77.3 

17.7 

4.8 

0.2 

Darbhanga 

58.3 

6.5 

9.2 

26.0 

Madras 

19.1 

19.9 

14.9 

6.1 

Colton ginning and Bailing — C.P. 

42.0 

40.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Sind 

63.6 

32.6 

2.4 

1.4 

Bombay — Gujerat 

49.2 

34.0 

7.5 

8.4 

B(mibay — Hubbi i 

46.0 

21.5 

11.0 

21. T' 



( 1 ) 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 

Percentage of workers with service. 


Industry and Province or Centre. Between Between Between Over 



0 andl 1 and 5 

5 and 10 

10 


year. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

III. Unrequiu-ted Paotobibs. 





Shollac-^^ngoX 

65.0 

x4.0 

6,0 

15.0 

Cigar — Spencer Factory Dindigual* 

20.0 

10. 0 

20.0 

40.0 

Trichinopoly 

Nil 

b2.0 

26.0 

22.0 

Carpet Weaving — Mirzapur 

5.2 

12.5 

30.2 

52.1 

Amritsar 

NU 

1.6 

1.6 

96.8 

Tanneries — Cawnpore 

64.6 

£9.3 

3.9 

2 2 

Madras 

18.7 

48.7 

19.1 

13.6 

Calontta 

20.0 

P?.8 

15.3 

0.9 

TV. Mikes. 





Gold-^MjBOTS 

12.0 

17.0 

^ 30.5 

40.5 

Mineral Oil — Digboi (Assam) 

19.0 

f*3.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Attock (Punjab) 

26.0 

45.0 

20.0 

10.0 

Iron Ore— Noamundi 

31.0 

c5.6 

24.8 

8.7 

Corumahisani 

24.0 

34.4 

18.5 

231 

V. Plantations. 





South India — Tea (10 estates) 

36.0 

n.o 

23.0 

16.0 

Kubber (9 estaites) 

52.0 

.•8.0 

8.0 

22.0 

VI. COMMUNiOATIONS. 



. ■ 


Jodhpur State 

29.6 

2S.3 

18.2 

23.6 

Oudh and Tirhiit 

61.5 

8.9 

9.4 

20.2 

G.I.P. 

19.1 

r4.2 

8.0 

38.7 

Junagadh State 

16.9 

.3 

21.0 

40.8 

Barsi Light 

12.7 

IM 

12.8 

57.4 

.fanmatrar Dwarka 

34.7 

28.5 

15.7 

21. 1 

Darjeeling Himalayan 

18.7 

2?. 6 

13.2 

40.6 

Mewar State 

45.4 

9d.2 

9.7 

16 7 

Matheraii Hill Light 

2.3 

15.9 

37.5 

44.3 

Dehri Rohtas 

40.7 

V.4 



51.9 

M 'cleod ^8 

21.8 

34.0 

20.9 

23.3 

Jagadhari 

28.9 

L'o.7 

15.9 

31.5 

Martin’s Light 

11.8 

20.0 

17.9 

50.3 

Trams and Buses — Karachi 

21.3 

21.0 

30.6 

28.2 

Bombay 

21.3 

40.9 

19.3 

18.5 

Madras 

24.6 

Lo.9 

19.6 

32.5 

Dockyards — !Qombay 

16.6 

05.6 

8.4 

9.4 

Bengal 

16.2 

44.5 

15.1 

24.1 

VII. Other types op Labour. 





Municipal Xa&our— Nagpur 

12.0 

i;.o 

23.0 

54.0 

Madras 

3.5 

*.1.7 

23.2 

61.6 


•Is a regulated factory. 



Table 40 . 

Length of service of Operatives in certain concerns, 

[This tabic is based on replies to the General Questionnaire.} 

Between o and i Between i and 5 Between 5 and 10 Over 10 years. TbtS' 

year of ser\'ice. years of service'. [years. ' Number 
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Octavius Steel Coi 



Table 40 — continued. 

Length of scrcicc of Operatives in certain concerns — continued. 

[This Table is base.l on replies to the General (^uesiio’inaire.] 


lOb 
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VIIT — Ahsenteeism. 

For absenteeism and labour turnover full and reliable figures w^re 
not readily available. Very few industrial eoneerns collect figures of 
abseiileeisin and even these do not apj)ear to lnv(‘ ])e(‘n based upon any 
standard definition of absenteeism. The difficulty in the past has been 
that no such definition has been uniformly suggested. The following 
definition of absenteeism, as stated in a recent circular of the Labour 
])e])artinent, (tovennnent of fndia. issinnl to tlie Provineial ( Jovernments 
appears suitable: — 

'lliQ jibseritcoi^ni rale is defined as the total man shifts lost because of absences 
ns a ixneentage of the total number of man-shifts sscheduled. ') For calculating the 
rate of absenteeism we require the number of persona scheduled to woi;k and the num- 
ber actually present, f A worker wlio reports for any part of a shift is to be con- 
sidered as present. An employee is to be considered scheduled to work when the em- 
ployer lias work available and the employee is aware of it, and when the employer 
has no reason to expect, well in advance, that the employee will not be available for 
work at the specified time. The following examples will illustrate the application of 
the principle. An employee on a regularly scheduled vacation should not be considered 
as scheduled to work or absent. The same is true during an employer-ordered lay-off. 
On the other hand, an employee wlio requests time-off at other than a regular vacation 
period should be considered as absent from scheduled work until he returns, or until 
it is ilotciinlued. that the absenci* will be of such duration that his name is removed 
from the list of active employees. After this date he should be considered as neither 
scheduled to work nor absent. Similarly, an employee who quits without notice should 
be considered as absent from scheduled work until his name is dropped from the 
active list, but ])referal)ly this period should not exceed one week in either case. 
If a strike is in progress workers on strike should be considered ns neither scheduled 
to work nor absent, since data on tiine^ost because of strikes are collected by other 
means. ’ ^ 

We are afraid that Ihe figures aeluaUy availaWe t:' ns have not been 
based on sindi a definition or any other uniform defir. 'don. {^Tf reliable 
figures of absenteeism are required,) the obvious course foi’ any statistical 
iigem'y, wliedier spoiisif)red by tiovernimMit or a n»*ivate body, be to 

require employers first to maintain fignrr> o)i the basix of a precise and 
uniform definition^ Then alone would figures be comparable. Otherwise, 
as pointed out by the Q.lh and Berar Textde Labour Enquiry Committee, 
19-41 in their ]uq)orl Ml p, ol, tlnyre is btiiiiul to he (*onsiderable clis])a!*ity, 
9dms, as hetaeou Boin])My and Ahm('dai)ad mihs on the on? hand and 
Nagpur on the other, the percentage of absenteeism, m,s (‘alcnlated after in- 
cluding or excluding substitute or hjtdli workers, appears to make a great 
diffeimicc, and wliilc tlic figure for the Empress Mills of Nagpur is near 
about ‘id per (^euf by cx(']iiding substitute labour, that for Ahmcdahact mills 
is about h per cent, after including it. For this reasoi. the figures repro- 
duced in the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee's Report (at p. 
964) must bo accepted with caution because the average figure for Ahmeda- 
bad for 1039 is extremely low 3.3%) as compared to that for Bombay 
(10.5% ),^just because in Ahmedabad, if an absent worker is substituted 
by a hadli worker, absenteeism for him is Detailed figure^? for per- 
centage of absenteeism in various industries have been reproduced in Table 
41. The figures must, however, be accepted with some caution for reasons 
stated before- _ , 



Table 41* 

Extent of Absenteeism in Various Industiies. 
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The loss duo to absenteeism iti two-fold. Firstly, there is a distinct 
loss to Avorkers, because the irre^ule<rity in attembnice reduces their in- 
come, when ‘^110 work no pay^’ the j^enecal rule. The loss to emp^loyers 
is still greater as both diseii)line and eftieiency suffer. Moreover, eithe)* 
an additional complement has to be maintained tliron^dunit the year to 
meet this emer'j^ency or the industries have to deiumd solely on woi’kers 
who present themselves at the prates and who are f>enorall\^ m^' up to tin' 
mai‘k. f Idle ]nainlenance oF an exti'a complement of worlvcrs leads to 

scu’ious (‘<'-mplicatioiis and evils. ’ In ])articular, it ])i'()vi les a iuslification 

to the emp]oy(‘r to provide sniruden' svoi-lc to th.‘ suhsMtulo workei-s. and 
as has bee!i haj)]nmin^' for example in the i('>ddn indi:sti'v at Nh:,!jrr)n ■ : 
the management have to ^play off'^ wc-rkers and force some op them to take 
Compulsory IcaA^e’. This is resented by the workers’ or;^’an!sations, Avliicd) 
to some extcTit lepritimatcdy, thinlc Unit tli.. ‘ <‘(!in[)iilsoi*\' !ea\(‘' is o]d\' mi* 

method on the part oP emplovers to maintain a, ‘‘-et'ornl line oP d('p‘Mi.'t‘ 

in the event of strikes or lock-onts. On the other hand, it was represented to 
us by the ('mployers that they had no option but to ‘play (df’ workers, in 
view of the serious dopi’iav of af'se-Ueeism amo)ii.vsi iIkmu. and as dii'v* coiil 1 
not always antieif)ate Iheir preeise requirements of labour fi’om day to 
day in certain deparlmoils. c.ir., r(‘'lin,n' and n'in-hinr dcparlimnds, 

Cannes of (ibjcntceisoL — The workers remain absent for various reasons 
of wbieh some niay be jxeunine but ollnn-s not sj. Sickness is res]n)nsil)lc 
for a considerable of the absenteeism at most ])laccs. Epidemics like 
cholera, small-pox and malaria always l)reak out in severe foi m in most 
induslidal areas. The low vitality of the Indian workers imdves them aii 
easy prey tu smd\ epidcjidu's and bad biaisiny and insanitary coinlltions oP 
livinp; at’’• 4 a‘a^'ato tlie trouble, lirbadly sj^jealiinii' there is a ^'rcater per- 
('entaf»’(‘ of absenteeism durinpr tlie idybt shifts than in the day sbiPls, owinv 
to the yreatcr diseomPVn’t of woj*k during ]iijz‘hl time. ( }miige-o\'eL’ of shilts 
whi(*h is pcrmiitcd under tie* Slandiiiy ( )i*(lc'-.-. ‘’"d ('[!''*'•!(>, 1 lii a majoril.'/ 
oP textile mills in Eomhay, owiim* to tin.* cPPoi'ls oP the .Millowm'i's’ Associa- 
tion, has veduced ahsiMiteeisiu d'lrinii’ nipcht shiJts. dhis method, how- 
ever, Is not rardised in somr ( f the industrial cci\lres outsidi* Ifombay. 
I’robably tli'-« most j)r!‘d(;iuijiaiit eans<‘ oP absee.ttadsm h<n\(‘ver. is tie' 
frequent oT the rural exodus. Odier causes are iinlnstrial at*(qd(mts, 

social and roli pious cercmoni(‘S, drinkinp. amusements,' ele., 'Moreover, 
the level of absenteeism is ('om|)aratively hipli immediately alter the imy 
day, when tlie workers eitlier Peel like havinp a “pood time” or, in some 
eases, return to their villapes to make pundiases for the family and to 
meet them. 


As repards measnrt^s in b** ad->pt(‘d to* absenleei^’ni, jire inclined 
to aprevwitb the Bombay Textile. Labour liKpiiry Committee (Report, ]). 
I>64) that ^‘proper eonditions of work in the faetory, adequate wapes. 
proteetion from aeeident and sic'km'ss and facilities for obtaininp leav'"' 
for rest and reeuperatiou constitute tiie most effective means of reducinp 
absenteeism.” lExccssivc Patipuc and .sweated conditions op woi*k are 
bound to create a “defenee meelianism” in the worker and if abidinp re- 
sults are to be obtained, 'the best policy would b' to improve conditions of 
Avork and life f<^J' tlie workers and make Biem P-'d contenled and bapny.A 
There is no doubt that the, most effeeth’e Avay of dealinp Avith absenteeism 
is to(^proAdde holidays AAdtli pay or CA’en Avithout pay and permit Avorkers 



to attend to their private affairs oeeasionally)an.1 thus regularise absen- 
teeism instead of merely taking disiplinary action for it. Provision of 
suitable housing facilities in industrial towns would also go a long way 
in improving attendance. 

IX — Labour Turnover. 

Labour tuiiiover may be defined as the rate of change in the work- 
ing staff of a concern during a definite pcniod. Tn other words, it is a 
measure of tlic extent 1o which old employees leave and new' employees 
enter the service of the concern. Tiabour turnover is at once the 
cause and effect of instability of employment. Tt arises mainly from 
dismissals and ] esignations. Some amount of lab<uir turnover, 
like fi'ictional unemployment, is in any ease inevitable and the 
natural turnover w'hich arises due to retirement of aged employees and 
accession of fresh blood, may be not only unavoidable but also w'elcoim* 
to some extent. A higher rate of turnover is, howcever, harmful to the 
efficiein'y of the worker as W'cll as to the qualit/ and cpiantity of ])ro(luc- 
tion. Tt is, moreover, a serious obstacle to th,* (omplete utilisation of a 
country’s human and material resources, although in a country like India 
with vast masses of unemploye 1 and under-employed labourers, the 
national loss due to labour turnover may be of the ‘second order of 
smalls’ so far as full utilisation of such resour(*es is concered. 

The statisti(‘al computation of labour tornover is somewhat complicat- 
ed. Assuming that the total number of jobs available in a concern are 
constant, labour turnovei* can be measiu’ed by either taking into considera- 
tion the total separation rate, or the total accession rale, because 
the number of workers leaving the concern is likely to be th(‘ same as 
those joining it. Separation rate, again, can be split u]> into several sub- 
rates, according to the ea^uses of separation. Thus, the usual practice 
is to have different sub-rates called “quit rate”, “discharge rate”, “lay- 
off ra,te”, etc,, Tn periods of fluctuating employment, however, the total 
number of jobs available in a concern may A'aiy, and tluai tli(‘i*(* ma.\ be 
no eori-espondenee between the separation rate and the acces,<ion rate. 
Secondly, the substitution of labour for short periods, when woi’kers are 
absent with leave, by badli labour in some of the major industries in 
Lidia presents another difficulty. Tn some centres of llie cotton textile 
industry, for exanijile, permanent workers are actuallv compelled to take 
“forced leave” and substitutes are appointed in their place. This gives 
an appearance of increased labour tui^over. Tn reality, howover, the 
permanent workers neither resign nor are dismissed, and it may be con- 
venient to have a separate labour turnover rate computed for such badti 
workers as was done in the General Wage Census (Third Report ) publish- 
ed by the Bombay Labour Office in 1937- Thirdly, the relation between 
labour turnover and absenteeism has to be clearly understood. Tf a 
worker remains on leave for, say, two to thi’ee months and turns up after 
an interval, the substitution that has taken place during that period will 
complicate the calcnlations. Fourthly, a worker w^ho has left one concern 
and joined another in the same industry raises the labour turnover ra^es 
of both concerns, bnt this may not lead to inefficiency to the same extent 
as some other kinds of turnover. 

In this connection, we are inclined to agree with the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee {Report, p. 362) who observe: “Though a 
Ijigh rate of turnover exists in all organised industries in India, there are 
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no reliable data available concerning the extent of the turnover. Reliable 
and adequate leeords uniformly filled in and accompanied by careful and 
critical analysis are essential and without these the percentaires of labour 
iurnovor have little practical value.’’ Reliable and adequate records, 
however, are not a matter entirely in Mie hands of investif^ato-s, as much 
depends upon the material available from the employers. The Commit- 
tee endeavoured to coll/et such statis'ics as were readily available^ and 
these have been presented in the Ad IToc Survey Reports on various in- 
dustries, but the statistical value of the figures may not be i^rcat, for the 
reason that the fiernres supplied by employers were neither nnifonii noi- 
aecurate nor based upon a clear definition oP lahoiir tnrnovor. An 
attempt was made to obtain fi^ircs, at least for the separation rate, in a 
simple form both in the General Questionnaire and in the Ad Hoc Survey 
Questionnaire. Tin results have not been vciy encouraging, and fior 
what they are worth, have been given in the fjd hoc survey Reports, and 
snmmai'iscd in Tables 42 and 43 here. Tt is (dear that if very accurate 
and r(dlahlo figni’cs oP labour turnover ar(‘ icfjuired, ihix will fas in the 
case of Absenteeism) necessitate the institution oP a special eiKpiiry, or 
the inai?iViianee of a special statisti(sal organisation, for this jnii’pose 
among others, so ns to furnish statistics of labc ur turnover, botli for 
separation and for a.cccssion. Broadly speaking, however, wc are inclin- 
ed to believe that tlie figures do give some soj’t of general idea cas to the 
extent of labour tiirno\'or in different industries. 

Among tile causes of labour tuiiiover, the eliief are resignations and 
dismissals. R(‘sigiiah*ons may he <lne to a ^a'5ricty of reasons sneli as 
d'ssatisfaet son with working conditions,* insufficdent wages, ba<1 health, 
sickness, old age, family (‘ircnmstanees and. ];ust ])nt not leasL (*x(Hlns to 
the village for agrienltui-al operations. The village nexus is still strong 
in (*ertain jn(lnsi^ri(*s, especially in mining. South Tjulian plantations, 
cotton textiles (exeef)t in Bombay), jute textiles, and in many of tbc 
nno?-ganised industries like riee-milliinr. shellac, mica -split tbig. et(v 
Workers who make a periodical exodus to llu' villago* for agrieulturnl 
operation.^ veiu’ often regard indnstrial employment as mei’cN’ a se(*oud 
siring to their bow* ,\s they are afrai** tlial t!u\\' mav not ee{ enough 
leave for smdi long absences and in most eases Ibis Pear is justified — 
they just resign their jobs and go home, and after having Hnislied agri 
cultural work return and join some other concern or less fre(|nently while 
cJwav their time in the \dllage, living o)v the moagr(‘ savings of their ])rc- 
yious employment. Sometimes, in a joint family, adult workers may do 
industrial work b\' tiriis thus maintaining eonta('t wiMi both industry 
and agrienltnro. Dismissals, on the other liaufl. appear to be a lesser 
cause of labom* tnimover. DisTJiissals mav b(‘ due to disciplinary action 
in cases of iueffieieucy, iusubordiiiatiou, participation in strikes, mis- 
<'onduct. etc. Viidimisat ion of workers who interest 1lioms(dves in tra'^e 
union activities has also been ajleged to be a fruitful cause of dismissal 
fvaboiir Turnover, ospeeially among temporary workers, is also accounted 
for^ by the discharge of the workers when a paidienlar piece of work for 
which thej^ have been taken on is completed- As stated earlier, apart 
from dismissals and resignations the hadli system has also 
conlributed to a higl) labour tnrnove:*. Our enquiries were 
(‘ondueV 1 at a time when labour turnover was likely to be at its 
highest level owing to another cause as well. This was the urgent and. 
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(iompetinj^ demands created by war work in industries, defence wmrks aufl 
military recriiitmenl. The attraction of high Avagc rates and other 
benefits have tempted workers to migra-e from factory to factory and 
also from one province to another. In some of the industries connected 
with Avar pi-oduction, the (‘ompetition amongst employers has been so 
great that there lias been a scrambh' for se<mrii^g lahoiir- This scramble 
has shoAV]] itself in such aidivities as sending out vevruiting agen s 
to entice away labour employed by other employers by pj*omisest of tips 
and advances. Very often, the bitter has been bitten and a worker who 
lias accepted a substantial advance already lias deeaiiiped (dsewhere for 
a still bigger advance! 

Let ns now turn to the extent of labour turnover in various prin- 
cipal industries. As already stated accurate hgur.s for labour turnover 
have not been available and as collection of such figures implies con- 
siderable planning on the part of tlie statistical agency as well as the 
employers, avc can hardly find fault with what has been plaeed at oui* 
disposal. The figures (Avhich arc for sc para I ion rates) have been pre- 
sented in Tables 42 and 48. It would appear that the cotton textile in- 
du.sit ry in Bombay lias a souK'what higlier monthly tnrnovei* rate than in 
Madura, Calcutta, Nagpui-, Akola or Lahore, for the pi-obnble reason 
that the number of mills in Bombay is far greater than anywhere else and 
it is lAOssiblc for workers to move from mill to mill. It must be re- 
iiieinbered, hoAvever, that the figures refer only to perinaneiit Avorkers, 
and no account has been taken of hadli labour, wliicli predominates 
especially at Nagpur and Madura. In blie oiigiiieeriiig group, the rates 
are, fairly high, especially at Calcutta and Lahore. The highest rates 
for any industry are those recorded for the glass industry, wherein labour 
has proved extremely mobile, owing to scarcity of trained, men and the 
anxiety" of employers to obtain such men at any c.ost from aiivAvliere. In 
the mining section, iron ore lias a higher range of rates tiian gold, mainly 
because dhe fmmier requires much less skill than iJie luite--, and also 

because labour supply (mainly from tribal sources) in the iron ore areas 
is much more plentiful than in Mysore. In the mineral oil industry, the 
rates ap})ear to be very bigb- Tims, at Digboi, Assam, the rate has been 
as high as 18 per cent in 1939 and 28 per reni in 1943; Avliile at Attock 
in the 1‘uiijab, the rates are still higher in the relijiery, having been 93 

per cent in 1943. This is probably dm* to the Faci that temporary 

workers, Avho are included in the calcnlal ion, ai'c nll^table Ix'cause of 
the counter attraction of niditi^ry employment in the town. 4n the 

other industries such as printing presses, Avoolen textiles, (mmuciU, ^lotteries, 
rice mills, etc., the rates do not on the whul(‘ a^pea r to be excessive, except 
lor particular localities. As regards plantations, owing to the peculiar 
system of recruitment and repatriation prevalent, there is no point in 
collecting any data for labour turnover. 

The^ measures to be adopted ifw reduction of labour timiover imply- 
a, positive policy requiring concerted nction. ruFortnn.Mtfdy, however, it 
is to be feared that the luajoHtv' of eiuployei'ri ra*e not alUd’ to the advant^ 
ages of such reduction, especially in the ease of tuiakllled labour. Therd 
k oVdibarily such a plethora of uhskillexi lahoUr available lit most 
during peace time, Xhat the einpldyCr.*) (eltccpt iti a few organised indus- 
tries or wliere VvOrkefe. hid well orghillsed ihein.sc.lves) prefer lo have 
their oaVU Way by playing oft* oiie lai)oiner against another so. hs to bc 



able to obtain cheap labour. [t is not realised tluit cv<*n the so-called 
unskilled labourer by continuous practice acquires an efficiency in an}" 
particular job, an efficiency which is bound to benefit both tlie employer 
and the worker. The aj^encies of recruilmeiil in most industries provide 
much scope for corruption and bribery, and the recruiting agents, whether 
called sirdars, jobers, kifnganies, muccadams, niistries, or by any other 
name, stand to gain by recruiting more and more men and dismissing old 
ones, and xjocketing tips at each time- Thus, it will be clear that the 
problem of labour turnover is to a large extent bound up with^ that of 
recruitment. Apart from this, any measures conducive to the workers^ 
economic aavancemeiu and welfare, as well as measures intended to pro- 
vide security of employment to workers are bound to mitigate the evils 
of turnover, by reducing the anxiety of the worker to make frequent 
exoduses to the village and to search for what is often tlie mirage of 
better employment and higher remuneration. In this connection, the 
following remarks of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee 
(Report, p. 368) are worth quoting: — 

Improvement in methods of recruitment is one of the principal remedies for 
excessive labour turnover. The hadli control system introduced by the Millowners^ 
Association, Bombay, has to some extent applied this remedy. But more radical 
and effective methods such as. establishment of employment exchanges, restriction of 
the powers of the jobber and organisation of a personnel dei)avtinent are recpiired. 
Improvment of working conditions, adoption of an enlightened policy of manage* 
iMont in respect of wages, transfers and promotion, leave and holidays, provision of 
facilities for education and training, promotion of welfare work, introduction of 
unemployment and sickness insurance, of gratuities and pensions — these will con 
tribute to make the labour force more stable than it is at present. Not the least 
important factors contributing to stability will be the attitude of 
the employers to workers^ organistaions and the provision of effective machinery for 
the ventilation and redress of the grievances of the workers. 



Table 42* 

Ej'tcni of Labour Turnover in Various Induslrks (1939, 1943 and 1944). 

'Total Monthly Separation Rat« only'. 
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The textile mills in Bombay Province follow the stanTiiiij' orders as 
finally settled by the Indnstrial Court under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, for operatives, technical assistants and ('knls. The South Indian 
Millowncrs’ Association have also a set of standing ordcis but not all the 
nienibei’ mills striidly adhe ■(* to them. The islanding orders drawn up 
by the Employers’ Association of Northern India, Cawnpore, aie more 
widely followed by textile mills in Cawnpore. Several indivi Inal mills, 
such as the Bangalore (Idtoiu Woollen amj Silk Mills, tl » Triehiimpoly 
Mills, the Ilira Mills, Uj jain, the Shree Sayaji ^Mills, Barf)thi, the Sidhraj 
Mills,, Baroda, and the Delhi Cloth Mills, also have their own standing 
orders. The Indian dnlc Mills’ Association, Calcutta, has drafted certain 
rules regaining conditions of service for operatives in jute mills which 
are more or le.ss on the lines of. Schedule 1 to the Bombay Intlnstrial Dis- 
putes A(‘t. Bnlos regarding the maintenance of Servi('e Cards, Safety 
Pules and Pi'c^venlion of Accidents and the conditions of occupation of 
houses provided by the employers arc also incorporated. The jute mills 
in Cawnpore have similar rules and regulations of service. The majority 
of tile engineering (‘oncerns in the Bombay area have standing ordlers 
based on those introduced by the Bombav Millowncrs’ AssociaMon, while 
in Eastern India only a few concerns have introduced such standing 
oiHlers. Tile matter is, liowever, engaging tlie attention of tie Indian 
Engineering Association which hopes to issue Standing Orders in the 
near future. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Jamsliedpnr, have service 
j’ules to gov(‘ni liolidays, Ica^vc, classification of workers, etc., but they 
have no standing orders. The ordnance factories in India have standing 
orders, which, among other things, lay down procedure regarding app(unt- 
ments, reversion and discharges. Appreutiee.ship rules and tlie manner 
of trade tests are also definect. Some large roncenis, liki^ Ijever Brothers 
(Indian Ltd!., Tata Oil IMills, l^arry & Co., the TTindnstan Vanaspati 
Mannfaetnring Co., tlie Mysore Sugar Co*, the Mysore Snndalwfiod Oil 
CV)., The Tobaeco Manufacturers f India) Ijtd., etc., and a few <lockyard.-. 
sueh as Alewk Ashdown, in liombay and Karachi, and the Kai'achi Pori 
Dockyard, have standing orders. On the <»lher liand, in seasf)nal factories 
and unregnlatedi indu.slries aud in mines and plantations, generally 
speaking, there are no standing orrlers and tlie decision of ;la> manage- 
ment is final. In the (tovoniinenf Pailways, the Railway Servants’ 
(Mnduel Rules, (Appendix Nl of the fV/r/c, Vol. 1) and 

Discipline and Appeal Rules govern the relationship between employers 
and workers. There are servi(*e agreements in other Railways. All 
standing orders are more or less similar to Schednle I to the lloinhay 
Industrial Disputes Act- 

Workers’ Organisations have suggested that legislative provision 
shoulill be made for the preparation and approval of standing ordeiis by 
Oovernment authority in cotiisiiltation with workers’ organisations and 
that provision should also be made for appeals to sonic* higher authority 
in the event of dispute. A proposal fer luovision being madi* lariiiiring 
ev'cry factory employing 250 or more workers to have a set of standing 
orders, somewhat on the same lines as Chapt(*r V of t^ie^Bombay Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, was discussed at the Fifth Taihour Conference ^ 

tember 1943), The memorandum for discussion set out ^hat Die e.ssential 
thing was to define working conditions on a clearly recogaiise.d conh'aetuai 
bavsis and to have that basis approved by the Commissioner of Labour or 
some such authority. A contract iu the "form of standing orders was 
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also considered necessary before the penalty provided for under Section 
9 of tho Payment of Waj^es Act could be enforced for striking? wiHiont 
notice. The members were generally in favour of standing orders being 
given stalutory rather than contractual force, contravention being punish- 
able equally with other offences under the Factories Act. It was decided 
to have a statutory authority to dieal with the disagreemeait of employei's 
with the Labour Commissioner or disputes arising out of standing orders 
themselves. Labour delegates to the Conference suggested that standing 
orders should cover, among other things, questioiis of security of service. 
In view of the facile manner in which workers can be dismissed or employ- 
ed at the sweet will of the employer, this seemed a logitimafe demand. 
The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee have commented upon 
this question of .security of employment as follows: — 

There is no fear which haunts an industrial worker more con- 
stantly than the fear oP losing his job as there is nothing which 
he prizes more than economic .security. The fea** of being 
summarily dismissed for even a flight breaeh of rules of dis- 
eipline or for iiitea’csting himself in trade union activity dis- 
turbs his peaee of mind- Tt is a notorious fact that dismissals 
of workers have been the originating causes of not a few in- 
dustrial disputes and strikes. The provision of 9ffe<*tive 
safeguards against unjust and wrong dismissals is, therefore, 
in the interest as much of the industi^^ as of the workers.’’ 

The evil of unfair dismissal or indefinite sus[)ension unfortunately 
appeal’s to be common in many industries. The power to employ and 
dismiss being largely in the hands of jobber and his o^her namesakes, and 
the mauagei‘’s ('ousent being a mere formality, this evil has given rise 
to consideiable (corruption in industry. Standing order No-. 22 for 
cotton mills in Bomliay, as settled by Industrial Court, lays down detailed 
|)ro(ceduj-(‘ in cniiiMN'lioii vsilh siispensions and dismissals of W( rk(‘rs found 
guilty of mi.seoudu(*i . If may be worth while to adopt a similar provi- 
sion in the staiuling orle.s for oth(^»* iudiistrins. (tVuitral 9h’a.de 

Disputes Act, 1929, unlike the Bombay Tnduslrial Disputes Act, 1998, 
makes no mention of standing orders, A\diile these form an integral part 
of the Bombay Act. The (piestion whether, if statutory authority was 
recpiired for standing orders, provision should be made under the Trade 
Disputes Act or through, separate legislation was discussed at Ihe Sixth 
Labour Con r(‘i*on('(*, in 0(do)>ci\ 19-l b As a (*onsc(jucnc(‘, the (rovern- 
meut of India now propose to introduce a separate Bill, entitled the 
‘‘Industrial Ernployiiumt (Standing Orders) Act 1946” in the next 
session ot* the Legislature- The proposed Bill will remove a long-standing 
lacuna in labour legislation in India. 

II — Service or Registration Cards. 

In the management of labour, the nse of service cards or regi.stration 
cards is iinportant. Such cards enable the management to decide ques- 
tions of i)romotion and dismissal find to keep the worker on the path of 
efficiency and regnlainty. For programmes of .social insurance or for 
statistical enquiries, moreover, such cai'ds are valuable in assessing the 
financial liabilities of insurance funds and in estimating statistieal 
quantities, such as age, length of service, turnover, etc. The utility of 
service cards is also great fo-r employment service under Employment 



Exolianj^Ts, wliioli r(‘(jnir(^ all ])(»ssil)!(‘ in I'oi'ina' ion ahoiii tlu* !iisNn\v of 
oaoli case cnniiiij.^ to them. (lcn(“all\' s{)(‘akinj»\ a lac^»’c nnnila'r of cii- 
li^hten^> !, ernjjloyers wlio hav(^ int.rodiK'cd any system in lln^ir labour 
management favamr tli(» mainlenance oj' seivifc cai'ds. The view taken 
by the wf)rke]'s’ organisations, however, is that, wliih' they have nothing 
to say against the employers tnaintaining service <'ards or I'eoisters, they 
shonld not be 'allowed to i-inan-d in these cards any remarks regarding the 
workers’ (‘ondnet whi(‘h arc likely to l>c (piotcd against liim when scekin:^ 
fresh eiriploymeri' . In otlier words, the einployei’ shonld not he allowed 
to vi('tiiiiisc a woi-ker [)(*i-ttiain‘in 1;/ by a'lac'kina' Ins ; (’ontat if n. l>i‘oadk' 
spoal'ii',";, tfiis \'i( w is ( .ian^ihlo, O'* . ilc' \aliM* \ ca m the cy(^s 

of other employers oi* em[)loy]nent agencies w’onld 1 k^ enhanced, if/as far 
as possible, deiogatory remai-ks are Jiot inserted in them- 

The .MiMowneirs* .\s-.oi‘ieti(m, i>'»n'.l)ay, ti waifi : ‘I's- cm! <>!' T.t',-, 

re(tommen(l(Ml to member mills in tlie City and rsland of llomhay the 
adoption ()!' a s\slem of serviva* eards In respect of all perinancnl Avorkers 
'“iiiployed by them, d’ho itcmis of information in the seiwiee card were 
standarisod and a uniform (-ard was (wolved for t]ie pnr])Osc. A ('op\' 
of this (ail'd is repro linked in A])pciidix !X. This systimi has now been 
ado])ted by most of the mills in Jlombay. If any ])ecmancnt worker, 
I'spei'ially a je/bbea* oi* sipiei’visor rt"-!!.: i.s, (-r is dismissval, or ])]*()mo1cd, 
the ehang(‘ is immediately notiiied to iln^ Association by ?\Ie])il>ers. In 
addition, tlu‘ Alillowncrs' Association have also rccominende<l that 
reipK'sts from (dd workers for service (‘ert ilicates shonld be syinpatbeti- 
eally (Minsiderrd and. that j)ai’ti(Milar (*are should be taken by mills in giv- 
ing- reli.d'h' ill .ncnial (Mi m ‘ m:*.'!! (-< r. iih-Mn-;-. Vim;-, m ■ ^ ; i •.{(!!;■, si lo cmid>'y 
siadi r(‘l r(Mich(‘d woekiM’s carrying servita^ c(‘rtinca .(\s in jireb'-rern'e to 
oiitiside labour. 

Sci‘vi('t‘ recit'd (*ards a c main 'ained b\ im- s' and (C- 

ginccring (Mim'erns and by (li(‘ la.rg(‘r fa(dori(‘s Irdonging (o h(‘ perennial 
group. Seasonal and unregulated faeiori(*s do md, as a ride, maintain 
S(‘rvie(‘ records. In mines and ])lan -ations, Id.ewise, except rarely, no 
’(’cords of s('rvi(a^ are raainiainel.- Ibccords aeo maintaiiuMl in siwerad 
railways, d()('kyards and ports and many municipaldh's have also adopted 
this syst(‘m. Wo iiave liad an oppoid unity of examining service records 
of different eoneerns, and we feel that the information supplied is ex- 
ireinely tisefnl. There’ is, Imwever, no geiicial pattern, and each eoneern 
('houses these ibmis of in i’oriiiation wliieli it is likely to bud useful for 
its own maiiagomeiit, l>i*oadly s[)eakiMg, details are given regarl.ing 
Jiame, ad('rcss, I’.’ligioii and ('asU\ year of l)i]*th, langoiago's i.imwtt liy dio 
woiker, d(vgre(‘ of litcra(*y, rr'i'ord of past service in the eoneern, record 
of f>(*rvi(‘(' in other ('oncciais, the name of immediate past employer, parti- 
culars of toehniisd edm-ation, if any, idontifi(*atiou Tm.rks, otsmpat ional 
(dianges, pm'iods of heno* grantiab witli reasons for ta'dng leave, total 
absence from work, wag(’s and eai nings month by month, and disciplinary 
aid ion taken against the work(U’. such as warnings, suspension, fines, etc. 
Apart from this, information regarding accidents and compensation paid 
in ri'speid of tiimn, iTioremenls and promotions, etc., aie also giv(ui. Tic:* 
information falls mainly under two parts, (me dealing with the more or 
less permanent featuriN smdi as name, .father’s name, surjiame, age, re- 
ligion, caste, litera(\v, native place, etc., and the other witJi occupational . 
changes, wages, attendanee, leave, etc. In otlier words, one part deals 
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Infnrmnlion wiiicli is non-varia1)]e and tlio otlier witli that wliieh iv 
variable. Both Prom the point, of view of labour management and from 
that of future organisation of Employment Exchanges and social in- 
surance, if will be better if the service record cards are maintained on a 
uniform basis at least so far as the minimum information required is 
coneernod, employers being left free to make additional entries, if they 
think necessary- We also feel that it is worth consideration whether 
statutory provision should nof be made requiring employers to maintain 
proper service records of theii* employees. 

Ill - — Graded and Incremental Promotions 

As die Bombay Texdle Labour Inqnir-y C'ominittee remark .‘^Tn all 
progi imlustrial conidries it is recognised, that one of the effective 

methods of securing contentment among workers and creating loyalty to 
the organisation is tlie cxistei»^*e of a definite and well-planned system of 
transfers and promotions.’’’ Promotions may be defined as a rise in 
^(atus or wages or both. Promotion may mean a movement from one 
( nt' ':oi y 0 ar.other am] lugher category or from a lower grade to a 
liig: M* giadt' williin the same category, aiid increase in income due to 
Lrra(ic(l jnomotion is to be distingnidied irom increase in income due to 
an iiicrcmoiital ])romotion, where a worker gets higher atul hicdier income 
ill (lie sam(‘ gi afle by periodical automatic increments. 

f;- the (xldc iiidi:-; ! tlauv' nr;- usual!'- no it^fU’cmeidal S('ales For 
the workers, except for supervisory staff and officers. Oraded promotions 
a -e sometimes given to others as well, but workers have justitiably eom- 
])]ai 119(1 tliat more oPtem than not sueli promotions diepend upon favourit- 
ism and brilxmy tlian on considerations of merit or seniority of service. 
]:i the (uiginecring industry, Ix^ith incremental and graded promotions are 
more (‘ommon especially for skilled workers and artisans. Tneremental 
s('alcs of this type are also ])rcvalent in other industries, such as chemi- 
cals, jiotteries, cigandte factories, dockyards, etc. Tn seasonal factories 
and imi*egnlatc(I indiisL’ics andl in mines and plantations, barring a few 
])]ac('s, tlicrc is generally neither graded nor incremental promotion. For 
sufxu’visorv and skilled work in mines and plantations, and for skilled 
in s(‘;isona] Pac'oives, incremcntnl promotions are somtimes given- 
TIk'K' is no I'cenlar sYstein of promotion in some of the smaller Railways 
o’wncd by (k^mpainhw,. Tln^ channels of promotion in (lOvernment Rail- 
ways are given in Appendix TT of the i^fate Railway Establishment Code, 
Ak')l. I. In most, trannvay and bus companies also there are incremental 
])i’omot ions. 

The most ('ommon complaints regardiing promotions, whether graded 
()!• incremenUd, are that in several eases the initial salaries as well as the 
pt*!'i( (I .(-al iii''i‘x*ri::‘!its a small and that in some (sisos th(i increments 
('(•nc* to e. dca • siov. •■.(’!(';' he ina\imnrn in tiu' scal(‘ is roadicd. 0(-(*asion- 
ally e\'cn annual oi* bieuTiial imn'cments, wliere. these are .given, are not 
;ini(tmali*' bni dc’pend on the dis('rction of (lie manage?*. Likewise, in 
regard »o proujotiems fi'om o?ie grade to another and from one category 
to a not Inn*, ininiei ous c(/mj)lnints arise. Both \he Bombay Textile Labour 
liupdry Poommittee and tlie Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee have stated 
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that labour witnesses eoinplaineil loudly about the limited scope of pro- 
motions and about corruption and favouritism in this regard.^ It was 
alleged by labour representatives that the plea that promotions are given 
solely on merit is a convenient cloak behind which corruption and favourit- 
ism are rife* Especially in joint-stock companies, tlie possibilities of 
these things happening are far greater than in concerns owned by private 
employers. 

In respect of promotion, broadly speaking, there are two main prin- 
ciples, viz., merit and scnioi-itv- If a system of piomotion is t(' bo s(‘ientiflc 
and conducive '<> efficient management of lalu>nr, if is no doubt Jiccessary 
that it should be as impartial as possible, and that both merit of a worker 
and the length of his service shoubt be taken into consideration. Bur 
to say this is t(; i)lace the rcs])onsibilily upon i!r* mauagement to d(*cid(' 
the question of promotion and to aecept the autonomy of the employer in 
this respect. Very often the jobber or some junior officer decides the 
questions of promotion in his own riglit, without refeneuce to the higher 
authorities. Even though such jobbers or junior ofheers may be required 
to report all promotions, especially those in which merit rather than 
seniority has been taken into consideration, to the manager or employer, 
it is unlikely that the latter would be going against the wishes of 
the former. The antithesis between the two principles of merit and 
seniority is 1lius deep-rooted ami inevitable, it can ])ai*tly !)(» ]nitigat(‘ l 
by drawing a ddstim.-tion between incremental and graded promotions 
and by eiititling the worker iji any case to get incremental promotions 
automatically by dint of seniority, and by leaving graded promotions to 
be decided by reference to merit* It is impossible to lay down any precise 
lay or rules rgarding promotion, however, and this has to be left mainly 
to the good sense of the employer. The essential point is that incremental 
or graded promotions, g]’aut(‘ i without considering cither seniorit\' oi* 
real merit, merely at the whim of the emi)loyer or the manager, or under 
a system lending itself to corruption or favouritism, must cause a lot 
of heart-burning and unrest, and this must be scrupulously avoided by 
tlio employers themselves. 

— HolMays and Leave 

The value of holidays in maintaining and increasing industrial effi- 
<!iency as well as in improving the employer- worker relations cannot be 
over-emphasised. The higher rate of absenteeism and the large per- 
centage of labour turnover, which are characteristic of most of tlie 
Indiian industries, are in a large measure attributable to the absence of 
an adequate provision for holidays and leave. The Bihar Labour En- 
quiry Committee aptly remark: “Tropical climate, poor diet and physique 
of tile workers and insanitary and unattractive conditions in which they 
live, combine to make holidays with pay even more necessary in India 
than ill the West. As the vast majority of workers are drawn from the 
villages witli which they maintain the closest connection and would 
therefore probably spend the holidays there, there will not only be 
benefit to their health but also a feeling of happiness from an annual 

of tlic Boin])ny Conimittoc, p. ,1.^)9; and Report of the Bihur Ooni- 

mittee, p. 52 
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sojourn, liowever, brief,^'' The Koyal Commission- eonsiciered that the 
employers should recognise the need and value of holidays and should 
aetually eiucnra^ue worluu-s to apply lor delinitr ])erio Is of leave, with a 
promise that on return they would be able to resume their old work, and 
that oven leave witli(;iit pay o]* allowanee mi^hl be a ^n*eat advance on 
the present system. Tlie llombay Textile Labour Lujuiry (nmmi'ttee 
fully endorsed this view and onsidered ihat the Standing* Orders (Nos. 
11 and 12), as determined by the Bombay Industrial Court, according 
to which workers (pialify for a montlCs privilege leave and also to ten 
< ays’ easual leave wi!h (»r witliout pav after ('ompjetion of »W(*lve luonths’ 
service, were an ade(|nate pi-ovision for cotton textile mill*', fn actuality, 
howcv(':*, vei*y few* cniiceiais gi*ant such l(‘ave ivifh pay- The Ckiwnpore 
Labour Enquiry Committee, likewise, recommended the grantiiig of 15 
days* privilege leave with pay to workers on completion of one years* 
sn'vico. [hH^mtly, tin* Ibmjab ( {(oerninent, in tludi* Trade Employees 
Act, provided for 14 days* leave wdth pay in a year or seven days in six 
iiientlis, for all assistants ni shops and eommereial establishments, 
]novpment for holidays with pay has thus uathered momentum. 

In 193(> the International Labour Conference adopted the Holidays 
with Pay Convention. This Convention was not ratified by the Govern- 
mmu (m" India, w’lio, in P)‘17, annonneed that it was impracticable, lo extend 
‘i!ie provisions to all establislnnents mentioned in tlu« ConvcMition. Ilbw’- 
ever, recently a Bill for the grant of Ilolidayis with Pay was introduced 
j'l tlie Ijegislatvire and j)assed- The Holidays witli Pay Aei has taken 
effect fi’om the 1st January 1946. The Act applies to all perennial 
facdories but not to seasonal factories. ensures compensatory holidays 
to w^orkers deprived of the weekly rest by an exemption from the pro- 
visions of Section 35 of the Factories Act, 1934- The Act goes further 
than the 1 . L. Convention and provides that ^^every worker who has 
(‘(unpleted a period of twelve months** coTitinuous service in a factory 
shall be allowTd, dni’ing the subseqinmt i)eriod of twelve months, holidays 
I'o’’ a period of P) or, if a child, 14 consecutive days.** The holidiays can 
1)0 accumulated for a i)eriod of two years. For these holidays payment 
is to be made ‘‘at a rate equivalent to the daily average of the worker *s 
\';jg(s for (he da> s eii which h<* JM'lnally w’oi k('(l during tiu' 1hi*ee pre- 
t‘('diiq»' months.” Half the wages for the- holidays will he paid before 
the worker ])roceeds on leave and the balance on his return. Provision is 
also made in the Act entitling the worker to get his w^ages for holidays in 
die ev(‘nt f f his being discharged from employment before be was allowed 
the holidays or even if he quits his employment having been refused such 
holidays. This Act fulfils a long-felt demand for holidays. But further 
i*eform is necessary in two directions. Firstly, the law must provide 
for accumulation of leave for a much longer period than two years, say 
/L'e years, b^et'ornlly, fe.i'ilities slnmh) })e granted O extend sueh holi- 
days with pay by permitting the workers to tack on holidays without pay 
for a further period which may be, say, twice as much as the holidays 
with pay due. However, (he sm*<'ess of the measipe will depmid to a very 
great extent on its actual enforcement, which will be possible by adequate 
inspection and responsible co-operation .on the part of employers. It 
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must be noted, moreover, that the Act applies only to perennial factories 
and its early extension to industries other than factory industries 
might be desirable. 

It may be convenient here to give a broad picture of the exttent 
to wliieli li'didays witJi pay aii;! leave are granted in dili'eieni industries. 
It may be stated that this differs from industry to indusry and makes 
any generalisations difficult. In the cotton textile industry, apart from 
KSuiiday, which is a lioliday, with pay for permanent and without pay for 
daily- rated workers, and a few festival holidays at different times of the 
year, varying .from 3 to 7 in number, which 'are grantedi everywh/5re/ a 
few concerns grant casual or privilege leave to the workers. In this 
respect, however, it appears that the mills in South India are somewhat 
more liberal and allow leave with pay for a period varying between 10 
and 15 days, whereas those in older centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad 
have less saisfactcuy provision foi- granting siudi Iravi*. in Na.ei)uv in Kia- 
press IVlills woj*kers who have put in 20 years serviec are entitl(*tl to 12 da;vs’ 
leave with pay in a year. In the jute industry, since 1943, 7 holidays Avitli 
|)ay are granted to all workers in a year. \Vorke’'s a '> also aMcv.s'd su'!< l('a\ '* 
without pay and at the management’s discretion, on the production of a 
medical certificate. In the woollen and silk textiles, generally no leave 
with pay is granted. In the engineering industry, holidays are permitted 
for festivals, etc-, the number varying in different concerns from 2 to 18 
days. Usually, however, these holidays are without pay for daily-rated 
and temporary workers and with pay for others. Permanent workers 
are eligible to privilege leave of two weeks and casual leave of one 
week, while sick leii(\e vitluuit ] ay is gianlcc] at tlie d'svj'etion 
<4*’ the inanag^niiiM'l . In olhei’ p(‘rennial factories, such as 
icnuuit, matches, papei’, gla-s, e 4*., n'slival holidaN's uj') io li\'e days 
are generally given to all workers, and thos(» are generally witlioui pay 
for the daily- ratenl, piece-rated or tom])orarv workers. ^Nlosl of the con- 
cerns in tile ehcnd('al industry in Bengal allow 11 to 21 holidays besides 
Sundays, with pay in most oai-os, to all vvo«*!u I'.s lIio;r in [I.' ‘‘(-(to- 

tinuous processes” who got one day off after 14 days’ work. In the 
<'cni( ii( industry', wlicia* Sundays a-'.* me lo'lidax s ;o; ^ nt 

process workers, shift workers get one day off in every 12 days in Itihar, 
and 32 hours’ rest after 21 days’ work in tlu' Punjab. In seasonal faiv 
tories, such as sugar, rice, cotton ginning and pressing factories etc., 
apart from Sundays, holidays ;5i> genm’aljy giv'oi ( ii ha/aar da\'s io a I' w 
ease.s while very few festival holidays are al!owe<l. 1I< lldays are with- 
o\it pay for temporary workers and with pay to the montlily paid, per- 
manent staff- In unregulated factories, sneh as mica, shellac, bidi-making, 
tanneries, carpet weaving and coir matting, a weekly holiday is observed, 
thougli not. always strietl\o .Host (d" llie wo kei*s laong piere-ratod (h 
not gel any holidays with pay. In certain eoneems only time-rated 
workers are allowed leave with pay, noj as a matter of right, but as one 
(vf favour. 

In tlie mining industry, workers get a weekly holiday and a few 
festival holidays which are without pay for the daily-rated and piece- 
rated workers an I with pay for others. In gold mines, underground 
workers get 21 days’ privilege leave while surface workers get 14 days, 
in both eases with pay. In the mineral oil industry, daily-rated workers 
are entitled to 14 days’ leave with pay and 28 days’ without pay, in 
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addition to tliree religious liolidays witli pay in Assam, while in the 
Punjab 15 days' leave with pay is granted to month l.y-rated workers 
only and 6 religious holidays with pay to all. In the xdantations, Sunday 
is a. Ijoliday (exee])t g(‘‘i(‘rally in the tiush season) and it is with pay only 
in the ease of time-rattMl stal'f. (bdy in Assam, soim* gai*dens give two 
or three paid holidays in a year to all woi*kers on festival oiu-asions, while 
in Bengal such holidays are unpaid. In South India, there are no paid 
holidays as a rule, though a few estates give one paid holiday at 
Christmas. Tappers in rubber estates have no weekly holiday- 

On the Stale Railways, inferior staff with three years or more of 
service are entitled to privilege leave of between 10 and 20 days, graduat- 
ed according to length of service and the worker's category. Casual 
leave is not given to employees with l(‘ss than six )nonth’s servii'C- For 
those with more than ten y<‘ai*s' sci vi(\ medi(*al leave on half average X)ay 
is allowed np to 15 or 80 days, (n d(‘seiving (»ases, disability leave cm 
lialf pay, liospital h'ave on nve!*.’ 'e or half-av('rage pay and extra-ordinary 
leave without pay are also granted. Daily-rated and temporary staff are 
given ten days’ h'ave with pay on completing three years’ seiwiee and 
extraordinary leave without pay for a period not exceeding three months 
at a tirm\ Dn some ol' tlu' !'• *'hvays, meidml staff are Tiof allowed anv 
leav’e as a matter of I'ight, th oigli there are leave rules for superior staff. 
In tramwavs, except in the ^raffie section, F^imdays are holidays for 
workers. These v.’orkers are also given four off-days in a month but 
without wages. In Calcutta, skilled workers in the engineering and 
permaneiitway departments get 12 days with pay, while all holidays are 
without pay for unskilled workers- In Madras, only permanent workerrs 
are entitled to 21 days’ privilege leave. In the bus eompanies, nsnally 
.there is no holiday at all nor any provision for casual or sick leave. Only 
2 to 4 days without pay are allowed every montli to workers by turn. In 
the Port Trusts, Sundays are closed days and in addition festival holidays 
arc given varying fi*om 2 (in Cochin) to 15 days (in Calcutta). Perma- 
nent em]iloyees get privilege leave of 14 days in Bombay and 80 days in 
Karachi; Tll2th or l|24th of service in Calcutta and 80 days in Cochin. 

In the dockyard's, Sunday is a holiday, and besides holidays from 
2 to 12, willi or without pay, are granted, only monthly-rated i)ernianerit 
workers heiug entitled to leave with pav. In the IT.M.T. D()(;kyard, 
permanent workers get earned leave at the rate of l|llth of the ser- 
vice, 20 (lays’ casual leave, and also sick leave and extraordinary leave 
while temporary monthly-rated wo.kers get earned leave at the rate of 
1 1 22nd of the service and other leave mentioned, above. Much less leave 
is given to temporary daily-rated employees. 

In the municipalities, excef^t for conservancy staff and^ vsweepers 
Sundays are holidays vnth. or without pay, while only certain sections, 
such as workshop workers, get festival holidays- The scale of leave varies 
from one mnnicixmlity to another, but compared to other industries, it 
appears to be liberal. Bombay gives 15 days^ casual leave and leave 
without pay for one month to all its employees, while permanent workers 
get one months leave with pay and injury leave for three months (one 
month on full ])ay and two months on half pay). In Madras they get 
15. days’s casual leave and 15 days’ privilege leave only. 

In most concerns, the principle (d' “No Work, No Pay’’ is observed. 
As the Indian worjeer is poor and has to beaV the economic responsibility 



of a large family, he generally prefers not to avail himself of any leave 
without pay except when pressed by necessity. Not only this, he even 
wants to work on holidays. The employers, especially in many small 
concerns, connive at this practice, as is clear from the fact that while 
the attendance registers show workers as absent on a weekly holiday, 
the wage registers record payment for all the seven days in a week! This 
is particularly so in seasonal and unregulated factories. A careful 
study of the pi’ovisions for holidays and leave in different industries^, 
reveals certain common features, such as absence of any legal agreement 
in most concerns, the grant of leave facilities entirely at the discretion 
of the management, and the non-payment of w’^ages during holidays to 
daily-rated, piccf* ated and tenipovary workers. Leave holidays are 
granted not as a matter of right, but as one of favour. Consequently, 
there is much scope for discrimination and partial treatment, about which 
many of the trade union organisations have complained, stating that in 
this respect, as in others, active workers interested in trade unions are 
penalised- As regards the daily-rated, piece-rated and temporary staff, 
the grant af leave 7mthovf pay means that an overwhelming majority of 
workers do not enjoy any holidays. Moreover, even where provision 
leave and holidays exists, it is often complained that Lave in fact is 
very rarely granted, while sick leave is granled ojdy on the production 
of a medical certificate of the factory medical officer, who may not be 
always impartial. In some establishments, particularly railways, it is 
alleged] that \vorkcrs cannot always got leave witlioiu liaving to pay 
illegal gratification. It was reported ii‘ many cases that tho factory 
medical officer does not necessarily base his recommendations on th*‘ 
needs of the individual but on the availability df the supply of labour to 
take the place of the applicants for sick leave. The result is that quite, 
often silk workers arc compelled to go on Avorkiiig for fcair of losing their 
jobs. 

V — Disciplinary Measures. ' 

One of the main problems confronting the Indian worker, as has been 
stated more than once ^dreadv, is security of eiuploymont, in the sense 
of both permanency and continuity of service. So far as disciplinary 
measures arc concerned, the desideratum of security of service impli'^s 
that no worker shall be subjected to any pcmalty curtailing prospectivr 
chances of employment except for approved offence and in accordance 
with definite provisions laid down. It is far better that discipline should 
be assured by engendering a sense of mutual co-operation and helpfulness 
between the workers and the management, but even wdierc this is lacking 
for any reason, the next best principle is to suit the degree oP severity 
of ddsciplinary measures to the degree of offence committed by the worker 
and, as far as possible, to avoid the severest penalty of dismissal or 
suspension. 

The usual disciplinary measures are (i) dismissal, (ii) suspension or 
forced leave, and (iii) imposition of fines- Apart from these, there may 
be other less recognised modes of punishment. 

(i) Dismissal and d^ischarge are the most extreme forms of punish- 
ment and are liable to be much abused, espcially in. industries wher^ 
jobbery in one form or other exists and where supply of labour is easilv 
forthcoming. There is no doubt that dismissal gives, the joblior an 
opportunity to fleece the workers. Moreover, it has be^&n stated by trade 
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unions that this form qf punishment is most frequently used against 
workers interested in union activities. More often than not, however, 
what happens is that a weapon which is used with the a,vowsd purpose of 
rooting out trade unionism actually causes more strikes and lockouts 
than are stritly necessaiy. A slight distinction is to be made between 
discharge and dismissal. Discharge can take the place of dismissal as a 
disciplinary measure, but it is less vindictive, as it may not make re- 
erhployinent so difficult. Mofreover, discharge also takes place veiy often 
for other reasons, such as completion of work, etc. On the other hand, 
dismissal is a more extreme form of punishment involving the possibility 
of a worker’s record being used against him at the time of re-employment. 
The Dihar Ijabour Dnquiiy (Jomiriittee^ recommended the retention of 
thes(‘ foians of punislimciit only in cases of grave misconduct. The 
problem of wrongful dismissal or discharge is a very complicated one. 
Under tlie labour laws, the employer is not prevented from dismissing a 
worl^er without due notice. AH that^ is safeguarded (under the Paymeni 
of Wages Act, Section 5, sab-s-ction (ii) is that where the employment 

of any person is terminated the wages earned by him shall be 

paid before tlie expiry of the second working day on which his employ- 
ment is terminated.” Under the circiimstoices, the worker is perhaps 
safeguarded by the ordinary Law of Contract only if there is any pro- 
vision in the agreement between himself -and the emrloyer as to due 
notice before dismissal or payment of wages in lieu of notice. Unfortu- 
nately, except in the Bombay Province under tlie Industrial Disputes 
Act, whenever there are any agreements in this connection, it appears 
(hat the workers’ rights are very much infenor to those of the employer, 
and whereas notice is demanded from the worker, no notice is necessary 
on the part of the employer* Jn ihe Central P.W.D. for example, work 
charged or temporary men can be dispensed without notice on the part 
of the Department, but if the workoir wants to leave, he has to give one 
month’s notice! This practice is also quite common amongst other em- 
ployers. It appears that the legal decisions on the basis of ordinary 
civil law in cases of dismissal without notice, where no definite agreement 
had been arrived at, have been somewhat conflicting, and the general 
principle of law that notice of dismissal should be of the same duration 
as the period of wage payment has not been always upheld. In view 
of this, we feel that the question of notice of dismissal or payment o^f 
wages in lieu thereof should be placed beyond the possibility of doubt by 
specific legal regulation. 

(ii) Suspension , — The practice of suspending workers for oflfencea 
does not seem to be much in vogue in the industries investigated* General- 
ly a warning is given, and if the otfence is repeated and the worker does 
not mend his ways, he is simply discharged. Suspension or “forced 
leave” should be distinguished from “compulsory leave” which is not 
meant as a punishment, but as a device to make room for badli workers. 
Under the standing orders framed under the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, the circumstances under which subpension should be resorted to are 
precisely laid down. This question, like most other questions of day-to 
day management of labour, appears to be a fit subject for standing orders. 
In this connection, we feel that suspension should not exceed a definite 
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p'M*io(l, e.ji*., 10 (lays au(i should not bo roj^ai'ded as oonslitininjLi: a. break 
in the continuity of service. 

(iii) Fines . — Under the Payment of Wages Act, Section 8, it has 
been laid down that fines shall not be iiaposcd on any employed pei’soji 
for offences other than those specified by the Provincial Government or 
by the prescribed authority under the Act. It has also been laid down 
that no fine shall be imposed until the worker has been given an oppor- 
tunity oF sliowing (*ause against the fine and that the totail amount oF 
the fine imposed in any one wage period shall not exceed an amount equal 
to lialf an anna in the rupee of tlui wages jiayable to him in respect of 
that wage period. Purtiier, there' is a lime limit of dO days for recovery 
of the fiue, and there is also the requirement that all fines shall be re- 
corded in a registej* and the proceeds utilised foi' purposes benefieial to 
tlie persons employed in the facdory. The pi-ovisions of the Payment of 
Wages Act in this regard appear to be adequate and satisfactory, aiid as 
a consequence it appears that imposition of fines has become less common 
in most concerns in recent years. There are no doubt a number of con- 
cerns where fining is still prevalent. The fines registers are not, how- 
ever, always properly maintained and, what is still more objectionable, 
the amounts are ’it)t always utilised in the manmn- directed by the law. 
The concerns are supposed to spend these amounts ^^for the welfare of 
workers and the administration in all cases is in the hands of the 
management. A number of cases, howc'ver, came f<> notice, wliere iio 
separate Pine Fund was maintained, not* the ])ro('eeds utilised for any 
welfare measures. In some cases, the amounts were credited to factory 
accounts! Moreover, evfui where some sort of weltnee activity was 
undertaken, this was merely nominal. For example*, in a large municipal 
corporation, where the avowed objects of the investment of the Pine 
Fund are maintenance of reading rooms and play-grounds, contributions 
to institutions established for the benefit of nuniicij^al employees and 
other measures of well-being, out of a tolal amonip standing to the credit 
of the Fund of Jus. 5,05,702 on the Isi Oannary, 1044, only Its. 34,924 
was spent on welfare, tlie establishment eliarges of wcOfare being Ks. 
42 , 910 ! 

(iv) Oth&r Measures — Of course, apart from the above disciplinary 
measures, in some industries, reduction of wage rates and reduction of 
grade are also prevalent. The reduction of wage rates already agreed 
to under an existing contract is tantamount to an illegal deduction under 
the Payment of Wages Act according to a dei'islon of the Sind (lliief 
Court- However, as the worker does not resort to flat law court for sucli 
things for fear of being dismissed unceremoniously, we are afraid that 
the legal decision is not effective everywhere. We fully agree with 
the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee^ that reduction of wage rates 
should be made specifically unlawful as it is quite possible for an unscrn])n- 
lous employer to economise his wages bill by resort to this method* A 
j'edmdioji of grade may have the same effect as reduction of wage rates, 
so far as the woi-ker is concerned, but, if the work newly allotted to the 
worker is less onerous or less skilful, there can be no (iorrespouding gawi 
to the employer. De-grading of this kind may, therefore, be less objec- 
tionable, but unless, like^ll other measures of discipline, it is controlled 
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by actual standing orders or by law, it is likely to be abused. In parti- 
cular, it is worth consideration whether this measure should not be res- 
tricted to definite period so not to penalise the worker permanently. 

Vr — Certain Sjhrrial Features of Iiecnritmeui, rroinotiorr^, dC 

One of the measures adopted by many concerns with the object of 
building up a' permanent labour force is to give preference for employ- 
ment to the sons and relatives of existing employees- For this, workers 
are permitted to register the names of their sons or other near relatives 
who may desire employment. It has been stated by employers that such 
]\ew recruits become more easily accustomed to factory discipline and 
more amenable to management. Very often apprentices are also recruit- 
ed in this way. The Bihar Labour Enquiry ('ommittee^ rebuke employers 
for giving preference to relatives of workers and suggest that unless the 
preference was confined to only the nearest relatives of the employees, 
who have put in (say) not loss than five years' service, there was risk 
that an industry might become a close preserve of those already employed 
in it. The problem is somewhat peculiar to Bihar, where large numbers 
of workers have been drawn, espcially for skilled work, from other Pro- 
vinces. The Bihar Committee, therefore, emphasize the need of giving 
to “the sons of the soiL’ the rightful share of employment in the Pro- 
vince. A somewhat similar problem arises in other Provinces and indus- 
tries also. Thus, in the cotton textile industry, appointments for higher 
])osts are vciy often made from amongst relatives of the employers or of 
the directors of jointstock concerns, and this system extends to certain 
other industries a.s well. In fact, allegations have been made to us that 
in certain concerns e.g-, in the engineering industry, there is a consider- 
able ('Oiicentratioii of particular communities, and men are selected 
irrespective of merit if they belong to those communities. The evils of 
nepotism, communalism or racialism cannot be eradicated unless and 
until recruiting is done on scientific principles through impartial agen- 
cies, such as Employment Exchanges. In particular, such evils become 
Jiigldy obnoxious when industries are brought up at the expense of tlie 
general public by means of protection granted on the recommendation of 
'Tariff Boards oi* when such industries rely upon tlic joint-sto(tk principle. 
In snch ('iccnmstaiK'es, it is nndoubtedly the dnty of the Slate to in- 
tervene and to see that these evils are cheeked and minimised. 

In this connection, reference may be made to the problem of racial 
discrimination on the railways, to which attention was drawn by the 
Royal Commission in their Report-. After having drawn attention to 
the matter, however, the Royal Commission remarked that this was main- 
ly a “p()liti('al issue’', but recommended that “in the interests of all 
<' 0 !U‘erMed, detinite steps be now taken which will lead in a specified term 
of years to tlie progressive elimination of any form of discrimination as 
regards both appointments and ])romotions to all grades and classes, tlni^ 
])iovidiiig simultaneously for an increasing number of appointments ana 
]3romotioiis of members of other communities.” Jn spite of the advice 
of the Royal Commission, however, it does not appear that the^irus of 
racial discrimination, whether open or covert, has been mitigated- In 

^Reportf p. 34. 
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several respects, the system still continues, as will l)e seen from the follow- 
ing laets. Jii the first place, the Government of* India have reserved 8 
per cent of the subordinate posts open for direct recruitment to domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. This percentage is out of all proportion 
to the population percentage of those communities. Secondly, it has 
been brought to our notice that in respect of promotions, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, whether in subordinate or superior services and whether 
in private or State railways, are very often given preference, irres- 
])ective of merit or efficicjicy. Thirdly, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans are started on a higher minimum pay in* various grades where 
they iiave a special reservation for recruitment. For example, while an 
Indian ticket-collector starts on Ra. 30 per month, an Anglo-Indian ticket- 
col Ie(‘tor sta^’ts on Its. 55. Foiirthl 3 % sev;*i*a! running-rooms are reserved 
exclusively for the use of Ajiglo-Ind.i iis and Europeans, while those foe 
Indians are far inferior in every resj)ect, e.g*, crockery, furniture, 
service, etc. Fifthly, preferential treatment is given to Anglo-l)ndiaiJ 
and European children in the matter of educational facilities and dispro- 
portionately large amounts are spent by railways on them as compaiv l 
With those spent on Tudian children. Sixthly, in respecd of re(*r9ational 
facilities, although the Service Agreement provides that all (‘ategories of 
staff should compulsorily subscribe to the funds of milway institutions 
and elubs for reereation, large amounts are spent on clubs and reerea- 
tioual fa('ilities leserved i'ov Europeans and Anglo-Indians, wliile the 
hidian workei's are p]‘actiea]ly ignored. The ^^^t. ('an be (dongabal fni'tlier 
and w'c eaiinot resist tlie eonelnsion that the polh^y of racial disci'imination 
adopted by some of these railways in the days when they were Company 
owned does not seem to have been affected by tlie fact, of their ('on- 
version into State Railways. In fact some Company railways which 
were recently purchased by the State are still in the chrysalis stage, 
in which they liave not shaken off their earlier customs and policies! This 
is a matter on which we feel rather strongly. We do not fully agree with 
the Royal Commission that this is 4 mere ‘‘politmaE' issue, but, on the 
other hand, think that from the point of view of efficiency and elementary 
justice, it is an issue of great economic and moral, importance to railway 
labour, if not to the country as a whole. 

Ylf — Machinery for looli'lne/ into (Irirra tires of Workers- 

The Royal Commission on Labour recommended the employment of 
Labour Officers in industrial establishments with a view to eliminating 
the evils of recruitment through jobbers or contractors, and, what is more 
important, as a means of establishing healthy contact between employers 
and enquiring into the grievances of workers. '‘Ilis position’', they said, 
‘‘should enable him to see that the workers’ ease is adeciuately presented, 
and he can act as their adivocate when he is convinced that remedial 
measures are required-^ The Commission further remarked: “He should 
be subordinate to no one except the general manager of the factory, and 
should be carefully selected. Special teehnical qualifications are not 
essential for the appointment, though a general knowledge of the processes 
is necessary. Integrity, personality, energy, the gift of understanding 
individuals and linguistic facility are the main qualities required*’.^ 

iBeport, p. 348. 
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Since lie Royal Commission made this recommendation, the institu- 
tion of labour officer has come to stay. The cotton textile industry in 
Bombay, for example, lias employed a large number of labour officers. 
In the Bombay City, 84 mills out of 47 have labour officers to enquire 
into grievances of workers. iLikewise, in other textile centres there are 
labour officers in some large units. ' In the larger units in several other 
industries like cement, matches, chemicals, paper, jute etc., also there 
are labour officers. In seasonal factories and in unregulated factories, 
as also ill plantations, bowever, they arc non-existent. In such factories 
complaints and grievances are brought directly before the manager by 
the woj'kcrs and the manager is supposed to eiutuire into tbem. In the 
mining industry, the labour officer is less in vogue and) although there is 
a labour superintendent in the Assam Oil Company at Digboi and a labour 
welfare officer in the Kolar Gold Fields, there are no such men in the iron 
o!'e, s;dt, manganese, or mica mining. In tl-e mines and in plantations 
g-irnerally speaking, the managei- is supposed to look into the (‘omplainls 
of the workers. In actual practice, however, complaints are brought by 
workers to misfrics and .^ardar.s* and if they arc satisfied about the hona 
/i4’s of the complaints and if they think that they should be brought 
before the manager, llieu ouI>'*are tliey finally dealt with by the manager. 
Sometimes, the manager asks an assistant or a member of the staff or tbr^ 
rnistry himself to look into the matter. In the South Indiian plantations, 
managers of several estates would not listen to any complaint of a worker 
unless it is brought to tliem by or tlirongh a niisiri/. As a result, when 
the complaints are against the miseries themselves, as is often the case, 
the workeis get no (durooo eitluT to voi«*'' Mieir grievances or to get them 
redressed. In tbo R.iil\\<gvs. complaints oT workm'^: and staff enn l>c brought 
before the workshop committees or staff councils. On the E.I.R., there 
is an Em[)lovmenl Officer, assisted by labour advisers. Therp are also 
personnel officers in some railways. In the G.I.P. Railway, there is a 
laaison Officer to enquire into grievances. And on tlie Railways manag- 
ed by IMcleotl and ConqianA', tbero is an offioev t > ]f>o]{ after tli!' wcifan' 
of the staff. A few factories, chiefly engineering concerns and dockyards, 
liavp V. orks <'<'mmittees which regularly meet and deal with tlic worlc'^rs’ 
grievances. 

Apart from the labour officers in iiutustrial esIabJishmeqts, most 
Provincial Governments liave Labour Officers, nnder the Commissionnei s 
of Labour, to whom the workers can represent their grievances. Likewise, 
the (bnei-nm-.mt of India Juis appointed, undci- tlieir Chief Labour (Com- 
missioner, a number of Regional Labour Commissioners and Conciliation 
Offi(M'rs, who liave been entrusted vilh. duties of conciliation in various 
areas. The Goveriiuient have also ap])(iin‘ed Labour Welfare Advisers 
in all Ordnance Factories. 

The All-India Trade Union Cong»’ess and several other workers' 
orgajiisations urge that labour oflicors and works committees should not 
be allowed to encroach on the functions of trade unions or encou;raged to 
interfere ^Vith trade union activities and that trade unions' powers and 
rights to represent workers’ grievances to employers or their associatiuus 
should be kept intact. There is some, substance in this view because very 
often there is a tendency amongst employers to use labour officers as a 
(onnterblast to the activities of trade unions. Enlightened employers, 
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liowever, have widened the functions of their labour officers by encourag 
inp them to undlertake welfare activities with a view to the amelioration 
of the woLke.s’ conditions and peaceful , internal settlement of disputes. 
Probably, the surest safeguard against industrial unrest is the encourage- 
ment of well-organised trade unionism- Some employers have recognised 
trade unions, whether registered under law or not, but several employers 
still refuse to deal witli trade unions in matters ])ertaiuing to the workers. 
In the Mysore State, Mysore Labour Act, 1942, has made it obligatory on 
all employers employing 100 or more workers to recognise a properly 
registered trade union of their workers. 

The employment of labour officers (o look into gj'icvauccs ot workers 
is engaging the attention of several industrial concerns, and' year by 
year, more and more labour officers are being employed. The Indian 
Engineering Association has complained that considerable difficulties arc 
fek in obtaiiiing tlie services .^)f the right type of men for this work. 
This undoubtedly necessitates the training of capable men for the work 
of labour officers. In this conueclicm, if is iiitei’esting to note tliMt th(‘ 
Millowners’ Association, Pomhay, have a labour officers’ training class, in 
which six months’ training is given to candidates. Likewise, the Calcutta 
University has recently started a course of training for labour officers, 
while the Sir Ratan Dorabji Tata School of Social Science, Bombay', 
trains social workers in labour problems. 
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Chapter VI. 

WORKING CONDITIONS. 

We now propose to discuss under different headings working hours 
and conditions, shifts, rest-days and other essential facilities which are 
statutorily laid down for the /health and safety of workers. There is 
therefore no reference in this chapter to welfare activities which are 
undertaken for the betterment of the condition of workers over and above 
what is laid down by law. 

I — Hours of work. 

In this Section, we shall deal with the position as regards hours of 
work in different industries, including factory industides, mines, planta- 
tions, transport and other industries and trades. 

(a) Hours of work iu Factories. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Royal Commission, the 
Factories Act of 1934 has laid down a maximum of ten hours of work in 
the case of an adult in a perennial factoiy and 11 hours of work in the 
case of a male adult in u seasonal factory, with a sprcadover of 13 hours 
])cr day, no adult worker being allowed to work for more than r4 hours 
or, where the factory is a seasonal one, for more than 60 hours, in any 
one week. No woman is allowewd to work in a factory except between 
6 a.m. and 7 p*m. No child (i.e., a person who has completed his twelfth 
yea!* but not completed his fifteenth year) and no adolescent (i.e., a person 
who has completed his fifteenth year but not completed his seventeenth 
>^ea,T) are permitted b}’ tlie Act to work in a factoiy for more than T) 
hours in any day, the spread-over being 7^ between 6 a.m. and 7 p!m. 
All adolescent, w*ho lias been granted a certificate of fitness to work as an 
adult, is treated ,as an adult for purposes of working hours. The hours 
of work, spreadover, shifts and restdays in the sampled units in different 
factory industries are shown in Table 44. 



Hours of Work, Spreadover, Shifts and Rost Days in Factory Industries. 
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Hours of Work, Spreadover, Shifts and Best Days in Factory Industries — 
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Hours ai work in most of the factories are from 8 to 9 per day. In 
several factories where three shifts are worked, the working hours are 7^ 
per day (excitfding i hour of rest-interval). In some unregulated fac- 
tories like shellac and carpet, working hours (.sometimes extend to 12 per 
(lay. During war time, some factories such as jute mills, engineering 
workshops, chemicals, matches, etc., which were on war work, obtained 
exemptions from the provisions of tne Factories Act in respect of hours 
and rest days and worked from 10 to 12 hours every day. Ordinarily, 
the weekly hours are from 48 to 54. Those factories which have obtained 
exemptions regarding hours of work and some of the unregulated fac- 
tories work 56, 60 or even 72 hours per week. As regard.i spreadibver, 
the practice varies from place to place and industry to industry in 
accordance with the shifts and recess arrangements of the different 
factories. Normally, the spreadovMu* is within the provisions («)f the fac- 
tories Act and does not exceed 13 hours. In several factories, the genera! 
day shift starts between 7-30 and 8-30 in the morning and ends between 
5-30 and 6-30 in the evening with usually one bourns interval for rest 
in the afternoon* This means that the total spreadover normally ranges 
between 9 and 11 hours. In factories working multiple shifts the general 
practice is 3 shifts, each of 7^ or 8 hours^ duration and, in this case, the 
spreadover is 8 hours, including a rest interval of ^ hour ‘in some caae». 
In jute mills, the spreadover is 13 to 14 hours. In many factories of a 
seasonal nature like cotton gimiing and baling, and .some of tlie unregulated 
factories like carpet, hidi and cigar, the spreadover is 12 to 13 hours. 
Most of the factories give a weekly day of rest. Workers on continuous 
processes get a fortnightly holiday or their shifts are so arrangedi that 
they get a continuous period of 32 hours’ rest after every 10 to 14 days’ 
work. The supervisory staff in some concerns is theoretically on duty 
for all the seven days of the week. It is strange that shift workers in 
seasonal factories Avho work off and on practically tlirougliout the year 
should not be subject to the same regulation of hours of work as is appli- 
cable to workers in perennial factories. As it is, they are usually at par 
witJi seasonal workers in rcsprc^i ol day- of rest. This is certainly an 
anomalous position and wc feel it should be rectified as soon as possible. 

(b) Hours of Work in Mines. 

Under the mines Act of 1923, as modified up to the 1st October 1938, 
a person employed below ground in a mine shall not be allowed to work 
for more than nine hours per day (the spread-over also being the same) 
or in the case of a worker employed above ground for more than ten 
hours a day (the spread-over being 12), the weekly maximum being 54 in 
both cases. No child is permitted to be employed in a mine and no 
young person who has not completed his seventeenth year is allowed to work 
below ground unless he carries a certificate of fitness. The following 
table gives in a summary form the position in respect of working hours, 
spreadover and weekly holidays in certain mining industries investigated 
by the committee: — 



Table 45* 

Hours of work, spreadover oknd weekly holiday in Mines. 
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The actual hours ol* vvork in mines in general are 8 for underground 
workers and 9 to 10 for surface workers. In the ^alt Mines of the 
Punjab the working hours for both surface and underground workers are 
9 per day and 54 in the week. The spreadover in the case of underground 
workers is the same as the actual hours of work; while in the case of 
others it ranges between 9 to 11 hours depending upon the duration of 
the recess interval. Mines are closed on bazaar day and attendance is 
very low on the following day. 

In the mineral oil industry in Assam, the general workers have to 
work for 8 hours on week days and on Saturdays (total 45i), while 
the hours of work for the shift workers are per day. The weekly work- 
ing hours for shift workers in the refinery are whereas for those in the 
oil-field are 56- The spreadover for shift workers is 8 hours and for 
general workers it is 9^. to 10 hours. The Attock Oil Company has fixed 
8 hours per day and 48 hours per week for shift woi'kers while the general 
shift workers work 8J hours per day and 48 liours per week both in the 
refinery and in the oilfields. All shift workers including those continuous 
processes in the refinery and oilfields get a rest-period of half an hour 
after 4^ hours ^ work, but no rest period is allowed at all to shift workers 
in the oilfields in the Punjab. 

It is important to note that contract labour in mines is not governed 
by any statutory regulations regarding hours of work or holidays. 
Usually, their working hours are 12 in a day, i.e., from morning till 
evening, and they enjoy no weekly holidays at all. 

(c) Hours of work on Plantations, 

In plantations there is no statutory regulation regarding hours of 
work except in the case of tea and rubber factories. Men, women and 
children work practically the same number of hours though children 
are allotted light work and they do it rather leisurely. 

On the Assam and Bengal tea gardens, work being on the hazira 
basis, there is no rigid rule regarding the hours of work. Usually one 
hazira is finished in 5 to 6 hours. After finishing his hazira, a worker 
is free to take up extra work which is called ticca or dfpubli. In the 
plucking season, the pluckers work up to 10 or 11 hours per day with a 
view to earning more wages. Sunday is usually a rest day on all gardens- 
In the Kangra Valley, hours of work are 8 to 9 per day, in Dehra Dun 8, 
and in Almora 6. The spreadover is 9 to 10 hours in Kangra and 9 hours 
in Dehra Dun during winter and 11 to llj hours during summer. One 
(lay in the week is generally allowed for rest. In South India, on tea 
and coffee estates, the daily hours are 8 to 9 an 1 the spreadover 10 to 11 
hours. Most of the workers are given a set task and ai‘e tree to go away 
when it is finished. Psually it can be finished only in 8 to 9 hours al- 
though some skilful workers finish it in 5 to 6 hours. Work generally 
starts at 7-30 or 8 in the morning and finishes by 5-30 or 6 in the evening. 
But the workers are required to attend a morning and evening muster 
which takes about lialf an hour and an (Evening is not included in the 
working hours. The pluckers need not attend the evening muster but 
have to carry the plucke<l leaf to the factory for weighment which takes 
an hour or so. Again, although there is provision for a mid-day interval 
of one hour, it was almost a universal complaint by the workers that they 
were not allowed to avail themselves of the interval. Qn many estates 
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no worker other tliaii a nursing mother is allowed to go to his or 
her quarters during Ihe so called mid-day break. The workers are, 
however, allowed 5 to 10 minutes* time for a liasty meal at the place of 
work if they have brought any food with them. Instances are many 
where the workers* wages have been forfeited! for having left the field 
and gone to their quarters during the so-ealled mid-day recess. There 
is also reason to believe that the workers ai^ made to work much later than 
5-30 or 6 p.m. lln fact, on some estates workers were sefen at wofrk even 
at 7 p-m. On rubber estates, tappers, start work at about 6 a.m. and 
work till 1 or 2 p.m. A weekly holiday is allowed on tea and coffee 
estates, except in times of heavy flush, but not on rubber estates- The 
tea factories, as well as the larger rubber factories, come under the 
Factories Act, but only as seasonal factories, though almost all of them 
work for moi’c than 180 days and most of them Avurk nearly all the year 
round. 


(d) Ilours of work in Transport servidf^s. 

This will be treated under the following two sub-headings: — , 

(i) Railways, 

(ii) Other forms of Transport. 

(i) Railways. 

The Hours op Employment Regulations, 1931, are applicable to all 
categories of railway s'aff on Class T Railways ip British India with the 
exception of (a) the running staff, (b) chowkidars, watermen, sweepers, 
gatekeepers, etc., (cl per.sons who hold ymsitions of supervision or manage- 
ment oi‘ who are employed in a confidential capaeit.y, and (d) persons 
employed in a factory within the meaning of the Indian Factories Act. 
The exclusion of staff in the first three categories does not absolve the 
Supervisor of Railway Labour (now Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) from watching their conditions of work- The fourth cate- 
gory of employees is covered by the Fac'ories Act. 

The main provisions of the Ilours of EmpJo.ynient Regulations are 
as follows : — 

(1) ‘‘A >‘aihvay servant, other than a railway servant whose em- 
jdoymeiit is essentially intermittent, shall not be employed for 
moi’e than sixtv hours a week on the average in any month**. 

: (Section 71 C (D). 

(2) ‘‘A frailwa(y seiwant whose employment is essentially inter- 
mittent shall not be employed for more than 84 hours in any 
week**. (Section 71 C (2)), 

(3) ‘‘Temporary exemptions of railway servants from the pro- 
visions of the above sub-sections (1 ' and (2) may be made in 
ease of exceptional pressure of work, accidents or when urgent 
Avork is required to be done to the railway or rolling stock, 

1 provided that OA^rtiine is paid at not less than one and a 

quarter times the ordinary rate of pay**. 

(4) “A Rjuhvay servant whose duties are not essentially inter- 
mittent shall be given a rest of not less than 24 consecutive 
houi’s each week (commencing on Sunday, though the Governor- 
General-in-Council may, by rules made under Section 71E, 
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I , ; specify the classes of railway servants who may be granted 

, rest on a scale lower than 24 consecutive hours or grant tem- 

; porary exemptions in case of accidents, exceptional pressure 

of work, etc., as specified in sub-section (3) of Section 71 C, 
provided that compensatory periods of rest are granted for 
the periols of rest foregone’’. 

(5) Railway servant exempted under the provisions of sub- 
section (3) of Section 71 D from the grant of rest shall not be 
required to work for 21 days without a rest of at least 24 
consecutive hours (Rule 7 under Section 71 D)”. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Railway Act, the Govern- 
ment of India had appointed a Supervisor of Railway Labour, a Deputy 
Supervisor and several Inspectors for the purpose of enforcing these 
regulations on all State-managed railways. This work is now entrusted 
to the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) and his deputies. 

Classificaiion of Staff . — The crux of the Regulations is the classifica- 
tion of workers as continuous” and ‘^essentially intermittent”, since 
hours of work and periods of rest ditfer according to the different cate- 
gories. As the power of declaring a worker as continuous and inter- 
mittent is given to the Railway Administration, there is naturally a 
conflict of opinion between the workers and the managements. The 
Supervisor of Railway Labour and hi,s staff have devoted considerable 
attention to this question. They bring cases of doubtful or wrong classi- 
fication to the notice of the Raiiwaj’ Administrations. Cases which are 
open to doub!^ are reviewed by Administrations whereas those which 
obviously involve a breach of the law, are rectified by them- 

Temporary Exemptions. — Sub-Rule (i) of Rule ^ empowers the 
Head of a Railway to make temporary exemptions of railway servants 
from the limits of hours of work prescribed in Section 71C, and Sub- 
Rule 2 provides further that the Head of the Railway can delegate this 
power to subordinate authorities. It is reported that this delegation of 
power has resulted in several objectionable practices. Records of exemp- 
tions are not maintained by subordinates in spite of instructions fro?n 
the railway administrations. The result is that claims to payments of 
overtime are bound to fail when they are not supported , by relevant 
records. In August 1942, the Governor-General promulgated the Rail- 
ways (Hours of Employmnt) Ordinance “empowering the Central 
Government to issue notification to suspend the operation of Chapter VI 
A of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and of the Rules made thereunder 
on any specified railway or section of a railway. The ordinance also made 
it incumbent on Railway Administrations to pay to the Railway Em- 
ployees overtime for extra hours worked during such suspensions at not 
less than l^- times their ordinary rate of pay”. In 1043-44, this tem- 
porary abrogation of the Hours of Employment Regulations was not 
resorted to on any Railway. 

Periods of Rest . — The Regulations do not prescribe the point of 
time from which compulsory rest should begin or when it should end, 
but Railway workers are keen that the period of rest should coincide 
with a calendar day. Such a preference is understandable when, in 
terms of hours, a calendar day’s rest in practice means more than 24 conse- 



cutive hours ^ actual rest. It is seen, however, from the annual reports 
of the Supervisor of Railway Labour that there has been an increase in 
the percentage of staff entitled to 24 consecUtive hours ^ rest in place of 
a calendar day's rest on some railways which, to say the least, is not a 
very healthy trend. A calendar day’s rest in jdace of the statutory 
minimum rest is always welcomed by the employees and attempts should 
be made to see lhat their wdshes are met wdth, as far as possible and 
practicable. Though the rosters provide for rest periods, it is reported 
that ^‘several cases were brought to notice in which Railway Servants were 
found working during their periods of weekly rcst”.'^ Moreover, working 
outside rostered hours is also a common violation, particularly by the 
Goods S'aff on all Railways- This evil is partly or w^hoJly due to the 
fact that it is not possible fur the goods clerks to complete their w^ork 
within the rostered hours. In any case, a determined effort is necessary 
to end this practice. 

Coniinual Night Dnig . — There is no provision either in the Act or 
the Rules prohibiting continual employment at night, though Subsidiary 
Instruction No. 8 issued by the Raihvay Board contains a directive to 
the Railw'ay administrations (o avoid such employment as far as possible. 
It Ls no doubt true that continual night duty cannot alw^ays be eliminated 
especially in the case of certain employees wliose presence is required 
during night; e.g., chowkidars, watchmen, lamprnen, and, at certain sta- 
tions, Assistant Station Masters. Some relief has no doubt been afforded 
to such workers by Irausferring them to stations wdiere continual night 
duty does not obtain. Some of the general conclusions in respect of hours 
of w’ork in railways may be given below : — 

(1) There is a need for the extension of the benefit of the Hours 
of Emloyment Regulations to all railways, both in British 
India and Indian States. 

(2 I There should be a certain amount of uniformity in respetd of 
classification of workers as intermittent and. continuous. The 
All-India R^ilwaymen’s Fedjeration urged as early as 1930 
that this funciion (of classifying the w^orkers) should be 
entrusted to a Joint Body of Representatives of Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organisations according to the spirit of Clause 
A of Article 6 of Wasliington Honrs’ Couvention, vesting the 
power of veto, if necessary, in a competent authority. 

(3) ABhough it is more than a decade since the Hours of Em- 
plilyment Regulations w’ere introduced, they do not yet cover 
Ihe running staff. Surely, they need as much protection as 
any other class of workers. 

(4) In the absence of penal provisions such as those in the Fac- 
tories Act, it is doubtful w^hether infringements of the pro- 
visions of the Hours of Employment Regulations (in respect 
of working bey on 1 rostered hours, etc-) could be effectively 
prevented on the Railways. 

(5) It is now rightly demanded by workers that there should be 
a re-classification of workers, as^ owing to the increase in the 
volume of work, workers who w^ere classified formerly as inter- 
mittent are now doing continuous work. Moreover, labour 
feels that the hours of work should be reduced from 84 to 60 

t Annual Report on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regulations, 
1940-41, p. 10. 
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in tho cas(; of iiitennittent workers and fioin 60 to 48 hours 
per week in the case of eontinuons workers. Whetlier the 
Railways could bear the necessary additional financial burden 
or not, tlie claim for fnrthc]’ reduction in workin*^ hours and 
an increase in periods of rest calls for a close scrutiny. 

(6) It is alleged by unions that several workers are shown as 
‘intenni'tent' although they should be classified as ‘conti- 
nuous’, and that the railways gain as a consecpience. It is also 
alleged that the mistake is rec/dfied only when cast's are brought 
to their notice- If these allegations are true, we feel that 
the railway authorities should fully regularise the ])ositio]i 
instead of dealing with stray eases of complaint. 

(ii) Others fornh of Tnwsporl Labour. 

Tram, and Bus workers work for 8 to 8i hours a day and the weekly 
maximum is 48 hours. The spreadover is about 12.1' hours. The work- 
shop staff aie given a weekly Ijoliday on Sunday. Commercial and trans- 
portation staff are given 2 to 4 days off every month or wages in ' lieu 
thereof. The daily hours of work for workers are to 8l with a 
spreadover of 8 to 9^ hours- Weekly working hours are 4d to 48. In 
Departments, where work is of an interniittent cliaracter, 8 to 12 hours 
per day is the rule. One weekly holiday is allowed. 

(e) Hoars of work for other tyijcs of lahoar. 

Enquiries were made in relation to three miscellaneous types of 
labourers, including Municipal labourer, C.P.W.D. workers, and rick- 
shaw pullers. Their position regarding working hours is summarised 
below : — 

(1) The daily and weekly hours of work foi* manicipal labour 
are 8 to 101 and 48 to GO 1 ‘espectively. The daily spreadover 
is 10 to 11. i hours- They are given a weekly holiday. In 
some places, scavengers get halfday off per week. Employees 
of the Eire Hrigade are on call for all the 24 hours. 

(2) Central P.W.D. workers work 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week, with Sunday as the weekly holiday. Work-idiargednu'M 
get all Sundays in a month as holidays (or some other day in 
the week in lieu of Sunday) and in addition a ceidain number 
of common GovQ(rnments holidays and communafi holidays, 
(contract labour works for almost 11 hours in Karachi although 
the "scheduled hours are 8 with a sreadover of 9 hours. The 
A.R.P. Pe,rsonnel in Bengal worked two shifts of 12 hours each 
during the War. 

(3) The hours of work of Rickshaw pullers are not regulated- 
They are liable to work all the 24 hours (e.g. in Simla) al- 
though only intermittently. In Madras the pulleis are 
actually out for work for only 8 to 10 hours. In Calcutta, 
there arc two shifts — day shift and night-shift. 

/ (f) Honrs of Work and Efficiency' 

^ There is a medley of conflicting opinions in regard to the effects of 
the statutory restriction of working hours on the efficiency of workers. 
Some employers say that reduction of working hours has adversely 
affected production and any further reduction will have still worse 
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effects- Others irialntaiii tliat the effects of restriction of houis as en- 
forcted by the Factories Act have been to in(*rease the efficiency of workers 
which has largely maintained production at its normal level. But they 
are not in favour of any further reduction. As for the desirability and 
probable effects of a further reduction of working hours, most of the 
employers and (Joverunient and semi-Governmental organisations are of 
opinion that it will certainly reduce production. The Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association neatly summarises the conflicting view points in 
these words: “No definite statement can be made regarding the effecr 
of a further reduction of hours of work on production. In mills where 
workers have already attained a very high level of efficiency and there 
is no slacduiess ol" work a! present, it would not be possible to maintain 
the present prodiudion, unless the machinery is speeded up with this 
definite purpose. Tliis may not however be feasible as the tendency is 
generally to run the machines at a maximum speed. If suitable altera- 
tions are made in some processes leading to higher effieiency methods, 
it would be possible to maintain the production in spite of reduction in 
liours. iMills wiiicli are at present Ix^Iow the average effieieney mark 
will Iiave (‘iiough scope U) make up for the loss, if they remove the causes 
which are lesponsible for their lower i)ro(.lucti(m ’ (hn-tailment in 
woi'king hours can 1)0 profitably effected only up to the point beyond 
which returns begin to suffer and Ave are not sure if tliat point is yet 
reacdied in India, ddio eni]>Joyers poini out that the loitering habits of 
workei's still ('ontimie, but these may themselves be partly attributed to 
long liours, aj^art from absence of rest-panse and lack of discipline. 
There is thus an appreciable difference between the nominal hours and 
actual working hours, thereby showing that the hours of work have not 
been suffieieutly reduced. Apparently, if greater discipline is enforced, 
then* is no reason wliy a further restriction of hours should not main- 
tain tile present level of production in a lai’ge number of industrial units. 
It may be noted in ])assing that a fair miniber of industries already work 
an eiglil-honr shift. But for the war, this number might have increased 
still further and we are (*onsequently incline 1 to think that workers 
would gain and tliat industry would not suffer, if the working hours are 
j'cdiK'ed. We are glad to note in this ('onneetioji that tln^ (lovernment 
of IiKiia have taken the ini iative and introduced legislation reducing 
the liours of work to AS per w^^ek in all concerns subject to tlie Factories 
Act. 

Tills brijigs ns to the (piestion of rest-intervals and spreadover- .The 
usual practice in Tiilia is an interval of one lioiir, or, in some cases, J 
hour. The wide ado|)tion of the ^*one — break’^ day ha^ thus l)eeu follow- 
(‘(l by the division of the working day into two work spells of approxi- 
mately crpial length separated by a rest or meal interval of 1 or J hour- 
Where a double or multiple shift system is in force, the fixation of the 
r(‘st inteival is usually a,rhitrary and takes no aeeonnts o/' Ihc need of 
workers. We are not aware of any large-scale experiments made by 
ein]dovers with short lest-pauscs (say of 10 to 15 minuVs), apart from 
rest intervals. Their introduction has had an uuoonseious effect on pro- 
duct ioii and effieieney in Kngland. This was usually reflected in an 
increaso of the total output, although this, it must be confessed, cannot 
always be expected. Tn purely automatic processes (which, by the way, 
are not numerous in this country), production depends on the machine 
and introduction of short rest-pauses may result in a corresponding de- 
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<!rease in production. However, in processes where the worker plays a 
more important role, short rest-pauses are conducive to greater produc- 
tion* In both cases, however, the workers gain in efficiency and health 
and. we feel that indus rialists. in this country should, wherever practi- 
cable, make experiments in this direction. 

II — GEXKRAii Working (Conditions. 

In regard to working conditions, most of the employers rarely do 
more than what they are forced to do by law, and even this is evaded in 
several cases, while no extra measures to prevent the oecurrenee of acci- 
dents or secure better safety for the worker against dust, heat^ etc., are 
usually adopted. The conditions under which the workers perform 
their tasks have a great bearing on llicrr general health and: efficiency. 
These can be considered under (a) Venlilation, (b) Temperature (e) 
Lighting. 

(a) Ventilation may be natural in which case it is effected by 
windows, ventilators, etc- It may also be artificial, comprising methods 
of extraction of aif by fans or propulsion of air into buildings by mecha- 
nical appliances. It is urgently needed especially in textile mills where 
work may be often (tarried on in dusty and or moist air. A fair number 
of industrial processes may be injurious or otherwise in proportion to the 
amount and nature of the dust that they proluce. Similarly, an atmos- 
phere kept moist by steam or spray, as in a cotton mill, may have a dele- 
terious effect on the health of workers. There are several other trades 
which cause dust or injurious fumes. The ^vil effects of deficient venti- 
lation are well-known and yet unfortunately no special analysis of the 
air in various factory industries is available. 

(b) Provision for reasonable temperature in work-rooms is essential- 
Only a few of the employers in India have devoted attention to this 
subject. Air-conditioning plants have been iiistalled in a fair number 
of cotton mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad. According to the Chief In- 
spector of Factories for the Bombay Province, ‘ “the inside temperature 
recorded on the hottes; day of the year in one of the best sheds in 
Ahmedabad was 88® with an external temperature of 112° in the shade^^ 
In this respect, Bombay lags behind Ahmedabad. The condition in other 
industrial centres is worse. If employers were to devote their attention 
to the installation of khas tattieif or air-conditioning plants in their owm 
interests in summer, conditions would no doubt improve. 

(c) Adequate and suitable lighting in places of work protects the 
eye-sight of the employees and increa.se.s their output- Natural lighting 
may be derived from the roof or from .side windows- Artificial lighting 
may be had through electricity, kerosene or petromax lamps. Unsatis- 
factory natural lighting is due to old and unsuitable buildings, nearness 
of other buildings, dirty window panes, walls and ceilings and these draw- 
backs are very conspicuous in many, factories in India. The continuous 
use of artificial lighting is in itself unnatural and strains the eyes. Un- 
satisfactory illumination increases liability to accidents and results in 
dimimution of the output. It is also responsible for insanitary condi- 
tions as dirt accumulates unnoticed in the absence of adequate light. 
The employers^ must see that lighting is not only sufficient but that it 
avoids the casting of extraneous shadows on the actual place of work. In 

tM$porf of iho Bombay Textile labour Enquiry CommUoe, p» lld« 
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many cases we noticed that lamps were not properly shaded with the 
result that light fell directly on the eyes of operatives while at work. 
The condition of comp6sitors in a large number of printing presses was 
pitiable in this lespect. It appears that Inspectors of Factories seldom 
give their thought to sneh thiji|^s in the course of their inspections. We, 
therefore, suggest that there should be a statutory provision for the in- 
stallation of adefpiate and suitable lighting in every part of a factory. 
We are also of opinion that it is necessary to certify premisCvS, large 
and small, before they aie oeciipied by any factory. Tliis provision is 
no doubt in force in several places but our experience shows that it is 
not fully carried out, even in important urban areas. 

Working conditions in bigger units, are. on the whole, satisfactoi-y. 
Smaller and unregulated units, especially those housed in old buildings, 
present unsatisfactory conditions ns to light, ventilation, etc., and leave 
much room for substantial iinp.ovement. Unfortunately, most of the 
employers are indifferent and merely (*ontent themselves by satisfying 
the letter of the law, rather than the spirit underlying it. The result 
is tha^^, even withiTi flip limits laid down by law, the actual provisions 
made in regard to protection of machinery etc., are, in several cases, dis- 
regarded* There are, of covirse. certain enlightened employers who have 
not .s^)pped at merely ])i‘oviding gnaids for the exposed moving parts 
of machinery, bnt hav(‘ gone further and organised safetV'-first committees 
among workers with a view to educale them in the risks of accidents. 
In some eases, bonuses are paid if no accidents oecuir within the jurisdic- 
tion of particular sets of workers. 

An account of some of Ihe prominojit drawba(‘ks noticed by the 
Oommittee and their Invest igatij)g staff is given in a summary form 
below. A general st lengthening of the machinery of inspection, more 
frequent inspections and more stringaiit enforcement of the existing 
provision and their application to unregulated concerns sliould go a long 
wny in bettering the conditions, reducing the number of accidents, and 
maintaining the efficiency of workers. 

Textile Milh . — Oji tlie whole, particularly in newer units, the factory 
hniJdijigs arc well lighted and ventilate 1 and the general layout of the 
machinery is satisfaidory and gives workers sufficient space to move 
about freely. In the older cotton textile mills, eg., in Ahmedabad, 
Coimbatore, Nagpur and Akola, Delhi, Lahore, Indore and Baroda, and 
older ju^e mills in Calenlta, arrangements for lighting and ventilation 
are not satisfactory and there is a considerable congestion in several cases. 
Machinery is also no: well laid out with the I’csult that the workers have 
no adequate moving space. A fair number of cotton mills in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and a few in Sholapur, Delhi and Madura havp provided 
air-conditioning in their departments. Some mills in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad have also installed vacuum stripping plants for removing 
cotton dust. Where this is not dnie, the conditions are intolerable. 
Ill some places, on account of climate, the weaving sheds arc humidified 
though the arrangtments in force are not everywhere satisfactory. Elec- 
tric fans are also provided in several departments of mills in Bombay 
and Madras. So far as jute mills are concerned, no exhaust fans and 
dust extractors or even cooling plants have been installed in most of 
them. In old established industries like cotton and jute, one would 
expect very much more the ininirtium requirements laid doum by 
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law ill respect of health and comfort. On the other hand, it is unusual 
for factory managements to provide even seating arrangements to the 
operatives during working hours. It would help to reduce fatigue con- 
siderably if high stools are provided, especially for women workers. 
Working conditions inside most of the silk and woollen mills are general- 
ly sadsfactory, Hrinagar being the important exception. The Factories 
Act does not apply to either the Silk or Woollen Factory at Srinagar* 

Engineeritig , — Ventilation and lighdng are in most cases adequate 
and satisfactory. Tn several general engineering workshops, however, 
war-time increase in demand for labour did not lead to increase in their 
size, as a result partly of restrictions on construction work. Oertain 
sections, such as foundry, carpenters’ workshop, smithy and hot-mill 
were found: to be very dark and congested in several cases. A great deal 
of work on wood and metal is done in the open in many concerns which 
is very undesirable, as this exposes the workers to sun’s rays throughout 
their work. 


Potteries. In Calcutta and Gwalior, provisions for lighting and 
ventilation leave much to be desired* In the cl ay- washing and grinding 
sections in Gwalior, there are neither windows nor ventilators on the sides 
of the walls. There is also much congestion in these and the filtering 
secHon. Provisions for lighting and ventilation are more satisfactory in 
Bangalore, Workers in the grinding andi mixing sections are not pro- 
vided with masks which may lead to silicosis. Nor are the workers in 
the casting section provided wdth goggles. Disregard of the provisions 
of the Factories Act in respect of the guarding of driving belts and 
electric motors was seen in many factories. KSufficient provision is not 
also made for the escape of smoke and fumes in several factories. 


Printing Presses. With the exception of some large presses, most 
of the regulated and unregulated presses, especially the latter, are located 
m premises which were designed for purposes other than those of hous. 
ing of factory. It is not surprising, therefore, that workers were found 
working m such places as stables, improvi.sed sheds and ill-rentilated dark 
rwins- In many presses, walls and ceilings, seldom whitewashed or paint- 
ed, had accummnla^ed a wealth of dirt and cobwebs. - Tn such presses, 
serious overcrowding and congestioii arc inevitable. The larger presses, 
too, appeared to suffer from a tendency towards congestion but this wa.s 
l^rhaps due to pressure of work can.sed by war-time activity and mav, 
therefore, be regarded a-s a temporary phase. In most case^, floorin'.^, 
even when cemented and brick-laid, was dirty, uneven an I unclean. 

in discomfort caused by high lemperature 

m summer, cold in winter and leaky roofs in the rainy months. Paucity 
of fans in most of these presses adds greatly to the discomfort of w()rker.s 
in the survey of printing presses, particular attention was paid to dis- 
oelunaHLnVS*^® mcidence of lead-poisoning which is a recognised 
SXr J^eri.if T >»<l«stry. Unfortunately in the absence of 

reSirJj, ^ ^ I medical examination of workers and of scientific 
research directed towards determining the degree of prevalence of th- 

eicem in a few subject 

ente?« intn insidious industrial poison which 

?lach bTtrf T "IT"-® PVi’®’®** ’®^*^ it converted in the 

• omach the hydrochloric acid of the gastric jnic^ into a choloride and 
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this, by the way, is readily soluble, (b) A lino-operator or a worker in 
the lead furnace may inhale lead fumes, (e) Compositors, while handling 
lead, may absorb it from the skin. Workers in printing presses who con- 
stantly handle lead are prone to the slow absorption of the minute parti- 
cles of the metal through taking their meals with unwashed or not pro- 
perly washed hands. It is significant that, in many presses, both em- 
ployers and employees had not so much as heard of lead-poisoning. In 
view of this, it is not surprisingAhat there was hardly any consciousness of 
the necessity of mitigating the incidence of this menace. In some presses, 
soap, occasionally of antiseptic quality was being pirovided by employers. 
But it is doubtful whether in most eases this was being done as a safeguard 
against lead-poisoning. Nail brushes were in use in not more than 3 or 4 
printmg presses. The knowledge of the possibility of lead poisoning 
by inhaling lead fumes appeared to be equally poor. Even in presses 
which had arrangements for letting out lead fumes, the position was not 
always satisfactory- Exhaust pipes by themselves may not be enough. 
What is needed is that they should be fitted on to exhaust fans, so 
that the fumes may be entirely sucked out. No definite opinion on the 
prevalence of lead-poisoning in this industry can be expressed by us, as 
the matter is one for me iical research to determine. A\^at is significant 
for us is: (a) the general ignorance of the nature and possibility of lead- 
poisoning in this industry on the part both of employers and employees, 
and (b) lack of adequate safeguard against this occupational disease. 
The incidence of the disease may not always be fully detected. In the 
absence of scientific inve>stigation of this problem, it is, however, essential 
that each press should display notices in conspicuous places giving the 
causes of lead-poisoning and how best to remove them. The employers 
should in addition bring home to the workers the necessity of cleaning 
hands and finger nails, thorough rinsing of the mouth before eating, re- 
gular daily baths after work and avoidance of food and dripk in work- 
rooms. They should also instal suitable exhaust arrangements, bath- 
rooms and wash basins fitted with nail-bruhes- Inspectors of Factories 
should insist on them and also see tliat arrangements are in force for proper 
ventilation and wet cleansing of floor which should invariably be cement- 
ed. A gradual deterioration of eye-siglit is another occupational disease 
in the printing industry. Inadequate and unsatisfactory lighting 
arrangements inevitably put a heavy strain on the eyes of compositors 
and spoil their vision. 

Glass Industry . — The fre<(uency of minor accidents like burns and 
cuts is very high in glass factories. In the smaller concerns, most of the 
*fioor area is occupied by the furnace around which blowers and helpers 
4^blow molten glass and swing the blow pipes. The smallness of the floor 
area per worker is in itself, therefore, a contributory cause of cuts and 
burns in spite of all the care and attention which the workers may give- 
Another cuase for the frequency of accidents is that most of the workers 
go about their task barefooted. Small pieces of glass which lie scattered 
on the floor pierce the skin. Again, red-hot electric wires are used to 
cut the tubings and cases of burns often occur, as ho gloves are 
generally given to or worn by the workers who manipulate them. 
With the exception of a couple of factories, no steps are taken by 
employers to protect the workers against cuts. A number of 
diseases from which glass vrorkers suffer are occupational in 
character, although they may not find a place mi Schedule IH 
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to the Workmen's Compensation Act. For instance, the imntlence of 
asthma and bronchitis is so high among blowers and helpers that they have 
to stop work intermittently, more so in winter when asthmatic 
attacks become frequent. Mouth blowing over-strains the lungs and 
workers easily catch respiratory diseases- Moreover, the use of the same 
blow pipe by several workers spreads the contagion to all. Several 
workers, particularly the helpers and blowers, are susceptible also to 
pleurisy and pneumonia. During the rains, they may rush out into the 
open from the furnace shed and catch chill. It appears that, as long as 
there are no shelters for the workers adjacent to the furnace shed, such 
cases are bound to occur. It is also reported that some cases of silicosis 
liave been detected among the mixers who work in closed rooms in an 
atmosphere laden with the dust of silica, lime and other chemicals- Be- 
sides injuring the lungs, the dust affects the eyes of the workers.* The 
glare of the furnace fire has also a deleterious effect on eyes. Nevertheless, 
it was found that gloves and goggles were provided only in a few 
factories. In a nninber of cases, the factories do not adhere strictly 1o 
the scheduled liours of work. dt may happen that the molten glass is 
Jiot ready at the right hour, due to insufticient healing or any other tech - 
nical reason, ddie work naturally commences laU^ and the employees 
are detained for an hour or two after the scheduled hours of work without 
getting overtime according to the Factories Act. The quantity of glass 
jirepared is so adjusted that it can all be blown ordy if the existing 
strength of workers work for 8 hours. If the blowing operations start 
late, they are carried on till all the glass i>s consumed. Again, as Section 
d5 of the Act (relating to weekly holidays) has l)cen made inoperative 
in regard to glass factories in some provinces, it becomes well nigh im- 
possible to find out if a worker is granted a holiday afto]* 14 days^ work- 
Sometimes, Avorkers work on the 15tli day under assnjned names while an 
absence is registered against their real names, ronditions in the cottage 
shops at Firozabad are deplorable. It Avas about a decadp ago that Mr. 
Dixon expressed his opinion of these shops in the following Avords: — ‘^The 
conditions under Avhich the cottagers make bangles at Firozabad have to 
he seen to he i)roperly appreciated. Most of the so-called cottage fac- 
tories consist of small one-roomed buildings, the floors of which are almost 
entirely monopolised by an (>pen furnace containing a number of fire- 
clay pots of various coloured glasses. None of the cottage bangle fae- 
iories have chimneys and lliey are always full of smoke”. The IFF- 
Government have since made efforts to improve conditions and have at 
their own expense provided five model buildings with non-dranght venti- 
lation arrangements for the jnrai Avork, but these accommodate only an* 
insignificant proportion of the workers. The continue to work in 
the ill-ventilated one-roomed buildings. This is all \he more serious as 
these cottage shops employ a large number of children. Nor are the 
conditions of work any better in the smaller bhattas Avhere shishoara 
manufacture b^ingles with oi- without the aid of hired labour. The >vork 
here is entirely unregulated and cdiildren and adults work coutinuously 
for long hours near the open furnace. The Employment of Children 
Act is not applicable to these cottage shops and children get emaciated 
weak and rickety and spoil their eye-sight at an early age, 

Sugar lulusiry.— On the whole, the general sanitary and working 
conditions in the factories in Mmiras and Bombay may be said to be 
better than those obtaining in U.P. and Bihar, The foul smell which 
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is characteristic of sugar factories iu the United Provinces and Bihar 
is absent in the Ahmednagar factories- Sanitation in and around the 
factories in U.P. and Bihar has become an acute problem on account of 
the sullage water, molasses and the press mud. The effluent from the 
factory is allowed to flow into kateha tanks, streams, or soak pits. In 
Gorakhpore, two factories allow their sullage water to run into streams. 
In Meerut, one sugar factory has constructe 1 pucca drains for this pur- 
pose. Soaliing pits are found only in one unit in Bihar. The storage of 
molasses in kaiclia tanks leads to an unbearably stinking smell- The 
press mud was normally found stored inside the mill premises. The 
flooring in certain factories was broken at places and was not well cleaned 
at the time of our visits. The sulphitation tanks were found leaking in 
some cases, thus making the atmosphere very choking. Theie were steam 
leakages in certain factories in U.F., Bihar and Ahmadnagar. Some of 
the staircases of factories in Bombay and Madras were steep and slip- 
pery. In Gorakhpur, the wooden staircases in two units were in a 
dilapidated conditJon- Machineiy and fast moving pulleys and belts 
were not properly guarded in some units. Prom the point of view ojj 
lighting and ventilation, the condition of sugar factories may be said to 
})e satisfactory, except in one unit in Madras. 

Cotton Ginning and Baling.-— V^niWixt ion and lightitig are poor in 
many of the factories in the Punjab, C.P. and Berar and Khandesh. No 
factory seems to liave taken any precautions to protect the workers from 
the dust evil. Tlie atmosphere in ginning rooms is always laden with 
(lust and cotton tibres which are injurious to the lungs- Not even in the 
biggest factories Wer'e workers provided witli dust respirators. This dust 
trouble was, however, absent in the Double Koller ginning factories of 
Messrs. Volkart Brothei*s in wdiich most of \lie processes had been mecha- 
]iized. Jjoose garments are sometimes worn by workers working on 
machines 

Ricc Milit . — Many of the rice mills particularly in the Madras pro- 
vince are small aiid^ old and are housed in the most* unsuitable buildings. 
Some of them are so dark that work is done with the help of petrornax 
lamps even during day time, only a few being electrically lighted- Night 
work in others is carried on with the help of kerosene lanterns. Sanitary 
rules <are observed only in name to satisfy the provisions of the Act. 
The entire premises of some mills are filthy. The flooring needs repair; 
latrines have to be tarred and limewashed; drains are full of dirt; ashes 
of husk vome out of the chimneys in large quantities and spread in the 
(‘ompound; and the surroundings of the mills are filled witli liusk and 
ndibish. Above all, the two chief evils in Madras are (i) the Anst 
menace, and (ii) the smell, nuisance caused by aecumulation of water 
in the pad ly-soaking tanks. Some of the millowners have provided dust 
collecting bags to remove the first evil but nothing has been done to 
combat tbe second evil, which can only be got over by a constant flushing 
of llie paddy-soaking (diambers. In Orissa, shifts are not properly 
ob.sei’ved, especially in those units where Avorkers are housed near the mill 
]^remises. Women Avorkers are, in many ea.ses, employed eontinnonsly for 
S to f) hours without rest and without a Aveekly holiday. In one oase, 
a mill was warned by Ihe Inspector of Factories that female labour should 
not be allowed to Avork after 7 p.m. 

Mica Factories . — Whereas the working conditions aie satisfactory in 
tile bigger concerns, they are not so in the smaller units. The small 
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mtMiufactiirer usually seats the worker^ in a dark and ill ventilated room, 
with or without a verandah. There is considerable congestion and the 
average floor space per worker does not exceed 12 square feet- Tlie 
sanitary arrangements are deplorable and workers often resort to the 

bylanes for lack of latrines and urinals. 

# 

Shellac Factories . — With the exception of a few power-using factories 
in Calcutta, no labour law^ is properly respected in this industry. The 
Employment of Children Act, for instance, applies to all shellac factories, 
whether regulated or not, but as stated above, it is openly violated in most 
places. In unregulated factories, ventilation and sanitation are very 
poor, the ceilings are low and the floors are generally kutcha and dirty. 
In most of the regulate! and unregulated factories, the effluent passes 
through dirty open drains into the pits or municipal drains outside. The 
factory premises are usually dirty and unclean- Washing pits, tubs and 
drains are not properly cleaned at regular i:itervals and the stench 
emanating therefrom is unbearable. The walls a e nOi regularly lime-^ 
washed in accordance wuth the provisions ot* the Factories Act and driv- 
ing belts are not properly fence J. (Iniiding and screening are usually 
done in spacious verandahs but our investigating staff came across cases 
where these processes were carried on in small i*ooms, the dust nuisance 
caused thereby being responsible for the ill-health of several \vorkers. The 
hhatta workers get cramped fingers and the karigars^ eye sight is affected 
due to constant exposure to heat. The rankariyak or persons who use 
their feet for crushing and washing the seed stand In water for long 
hours and develop sores on their feet and legs. 

Bidi Factories. — Bidi-making goes on in small houses, sheds and 
Verandahs both in towns and villages, majority of output being manu- 
factured in villages. Though the bidi factories in C.F- come under the 
local Unregulated Factories Act, their conditions are very bad especially 
in rural areas where workers sit in kidcha houses with mud flooring and 
without any arrangements for urinals and latrines. The bidi workshops 
in Bombay proper are much worse. These are usually situated either 
in or behind pan shops. Their condition so far as light, ventilation and 
sanitation are concerned, beggars description. They are dark, dingy 
places with very few, if any, windows and with approaches that are ugly 
and insanitary. Men, women and children are huddHed together and 
theie is hardly any space for any wmrker to move about. Most of them 
liavo )io lavatojics. Whcie these exist, Jjieir sanitary co7idition is miser- 
able. Bidi factories employing 20 or more persons in the Bombay Pro- 
vin(‘e come under Section 5(1) of the Factories Act and are subject to 
periodic inspections by the Factory Tihspec^or. Most of the workshops 
in the City and Island of Bombay employ less than 20 persons and do 
not strictly observe even the conditions about sanitation, ventilation, 
lighting, etc., which are contained in the licences they have to obtain 
from the Municipal Corporation. Conditions in other centres in the 
Bombay Province are slightly better in respect of lighting, ventilation 
and congestion. The conditions in Bengal are no better in respect of venti- 
lation, sanitation, and ordinary amenities of life. Latrines are con- 
spicuous by their absence in several places. In every pan-bidi shop in 
Calcutta, there is a section for hnZi-making- These shops are usually 
5' X 4' X 8'. The space is partitioned into two decks by means of wooden 
planks, the upper portion being occupied by the pan-hidi shop and the 
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lower portion, whioh m on the road level, by 3 to 4 workers who literally 
erawl into it for work. The workshops in South India are generally 
low-roofed, dark and ill-ventilated with uneven mud floors. The places 
are seldom cleaned and are littered with the refuse of the leaves. 
There are rarely any windows and the only entrance is often a narrow 
door so that light and fresh air are totally inadeciuate in the workplaces. 
The workshops themselves are situated in dirty streets and lanes. The 
workers squat on the floor with their wo’k baskets \n their laps and over- 
crowding is so great that one can hardly scpieezje between them. For lack 
of proper arrangements for the supply of drinking v/ater in most of the 
factories, the workers generally go to the nearest hotel or str<‘ct pipe to 
quench their thirst- Although women are employed in this industry, 
there are no creches, hi some cases, our investigati)ig staff noticed women 
administering opium to their infants so that they may not disturb them 
at work. 

Cigar Factories. — In Madras, the cigar factories are located in semi- 
dark and insanitary godowns in the by-lanes of the Creorge Town area. 
There is considerable amount of overcrowding and no drinking water, 
urinals or latrines are provided on the premises. With the exception 
of Spencers, the Trichinopoly and Dindigul factoreis are ver>" small. 
The w'orkplace in Trichinopoly is usually the front verandah of the pro- 
prietor \s house, screened off from the street by gunny bags or palmyra 
leaves. The workers S(iuat there with hardly any space stretch their 
legs. In Dindigul, the work places are fairly well ventilated and over- 
crowding is not as great as it is in other places. 

Carpet Factor:*, s. — At Mirzapur, carpets are mauufactured mostly 
at die houses of loom-holders or master-weavers (Karkh^nadars or 
J)ukandar^\ The sanitary conditions of only some of the karkhanas 
(as the places of work are called) are satisfactory. There are latrines 
and bathing facilides in them but a majority of the kcbrkhanas have not 
been whitewashed for years and the lighting and ventilation in some of 
them are insuffleieut. Theie arc no first-aid appliances in any of the 
karkhanm\ The factory buildings at Sirinagar arc almost entirely made 
of wood. The outer walls, doors and windows generally consist of lattice. 
The inside walls are rarely whitf washed and the looms arc usually so 
arranged that weavers cannot move freely from on? end to the other. 
There are usually no central heating arrangements in winter when 
la/ticed walls, doors and windows are pasted over wdth paper to shut out 
the biting cold. This arrangement is not at all helpful and thus affects 
the eyes of workers. In the case of factory buildings at Mirzapur, 
Srinagar and Amritsar, the floors are usually kaicha and are littered 
with waste- wool, tobacco-ash, rubbish and dust. There are generally no 
first-aid boxes and no fire extinguishers. Rest shelters are conspicuous 
by their absence all over. There are no urinals anywhere and some of 
the factories a Srinagar havp no latrines. Where latrines are provided, 
they are both insufficient and dirty- 

Tanr^erie ,. — Working conditions arv* deplorable in most of the tan- 
neries, regulated and unregulated. Apart from the lack of sanitation 
and suitable drainage arrangements for the disposal of effluent, flushings 
and hoofs are throwW on the premises indiscriminately. The effluent is 
generally allowed to run through uncovered kntcha drains into uncovered 
kntcha tanka, ^hereby emitting the worst possible stinking smell. It is only 
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in a very small number of cases that the effluent is allowed to run into 
underground drains. Bathing and washing facilities are usually absent. 
F^looring is uneven and kuteha in all but a few large lanneries. 
Boots and gloves for workers are essential in the lime house and tanyard- 
Seudders and unhairers must have aprons. Workers on the shaving and 
buffing machines .should have nose caps and respirators. Protective 
equipment such as these is given onl}- in larger tanneries. Where given, 
these are not always made use of. Unregulated tani’eries rarely keep 
any first-aid boxes. Their roofs are usually low and working rooms dark. 
In some cases, hides are put up to dry on bamboo strucdures above the 
workers^ heads. 

Coir Mats and Matting — The general working conditions are far 
from satisfactory in mos^ of the regulated factories and are worse in 
UJiregulatcd fatories- Factoiy-buildings, especaily in unregalated 
units, are kuteha (being built of coconut thatch) without proper venti- 
lation, flooring or protection against fiie. Flooring is usually uneven, 
.sandy and is littered wi*h dust and waste yarn. In some factories, pits 
are notice l in the weaving sheds. Tn several cases especially in un- 
regulated factories, roofs are low. Tn some places, corrugated iron sheets 
are used with the consequence that working rooms bec'ome veritable furnaces 
in summer. The premises of all factories are dirty. Tn some cP<ses there 
was a thick overgrowth of weeds and grass in the open spaces within the 
factories. Conge.stion of a .serious eharaeter is seen in all units, parti- 
cularly iu the weaving, spooling and beaming sections. As a rule there 
are no guards for dangerous machinery and no exhaust arrangements 
are provided to keep away dust in the shearing and trimming sections 
or .smoke in the dyeing section. Wa.shing facilities are inadequate in 
^everal places. Even though tubs and laps aic provided in all the re- 
gula'^ed factories, workers in the stencil lirg department are not given soap 
and soTa in sufficient quantity for washing off the dyes. 

Mangancik: Mines , — In the Central Provimics mnnganeso mining is 
carried on at different levels, there being five such levils in one big mine- 
Res shelte s are usually not provided, the reason stated being that 
workers ('an go to their <piarters situated near the mines. The under- 
ground workers take rest, in the absence of slrMter.s, either at their places 
op work or in some hollow space cau.sed by the removal of ore. Where 
rest shelters are provided for the surfaco workers, thev are of brick walls 
and thatched roofs, no seats being provided in them. Latrines and 
urinals are not provided in most of the mines. Although there are a 
large number of women workers, there are no cricJies provided for their 
children. A rest shelter is sometime used as creche and an elderly 
woman put in charge of it. WTiere underground work is carried on in 
C.P., the supply of candles is not adequate- Tt was noticed in one mine 
that six workers were working in the light of one candle. Straight walk- 
ing in the underground mines is difficult, if not impos.sible, owing to 
projecting stones and low roofs. Arrangements for light and ventilation 
underground are poor in mines in th^ Central Provinces but are much 
beUer in the Shivrajpur mine in Bombay, The Shivarajpur mine alone 
has provided on the surface bath-rooms fitted with water-taps for under- 
ground workers. 

Mica Mining,— Conditions inside a mica mine are as bad as they 
^uld be. Wooden ladders are very often used for negotiating the mines 
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and kerosene lamps and candles are used in most of them for lighting 
purposes* The ventilation in upper levels is generally good in mines 
owned by bigger firms but, as one goes deeper, conditions become worse. 
In mines owned by small mine-owners, ventilation is very poor. Since 
wa'er is not regularly pumped out from the mines, the underground 
workers are everywhere found working in water. 

Mineral Oil . — The refineries, workshops and the tin factory of the 
Assam Oil Company are subject to the Factories Act and the working 
conditions are generally satistactory therein, but the bulk of the workers 
of hours and health and to few statutory regulations in respect of safety 
employed in the oilfields are subject to no staiutory protection in respect 
Oilfields are given complete exemption from the operation of the Indian 
Mines Act. The following observations of the Royal Commission may 
be quoted in this connection: “We are of opinion that the protection 
of tile law in regard to rest days, hours, health and safety should be 
extended to workers on the oil fields. We also think that labour statistics 
analogous to those for factories and mines should be compiled and pub- 
lished- We, therefore, recommend that conditions on the oil fields be 
examined by (lovernment with a view to determining whether the end 
can be achieved by modifying the present exemption and applying 
appropriate provisions of the Mines Act, or whether separate legislation 
should be passed for the regulation of hours, rest days, safety and health 
on oilfields’’.^ Though the recommendation was accepted in principle 
by the Government of India, no action has yet been taken to implement 
it. There are no rest shelters; small smoking huts alone being provided 
for shift workers. Workers engaged in drilling soil their clothes by mud 
01 - dirty water but no overall or allowance in lieu thereof ig given to them. 

rianidHons . — Many of the tea gardens in Assam and Bengal are 
situated in highly malarial regions and this has a blighting influence on 
the health of the workers. Many of the workers are anaemic and fall 
easy victims to disease. Further, most of the workers are recruited from 
distant places and life in tea gardens involves for them a change in 
climate and environments that cannot but have a depressing effect- To 
make matters worse, it often happens that food ration in tea gardens is 
not sufficient and most of the workers suffer from malnutrition. In the 
Kangra valley nearly 90 per cent of tea garden labour live in adjacent 
villages and come to work in the gardens every morning. In Dehra Dun 
about 43 per cent thus come from the villages and in Almora about 70 
per cent. Nearly all the workers in South Indian gardens are recruited 
from the plains and the sudden change in elevation, rainfall and climate 
appreciably lower their resistance to disease. There is also a change 
their diet. Women and children emplo>ed on work given to the maistry 
on a contract basis have to work unduly long hours and even instances 
of corporal punishment of children by the maistries with a view to exact- 
ing more woi-k from them are not unknown. On many tea estates creches 
of a crude type are provided where small children of working mothers are 
cared for and fed. No creches are found in coffee esta^tes. On some tea 
estates, hot tea without milk or sugar is served to the workers during the 
mid-day break in the rainy season but this by no means is a universal 
practice. No arrangements are made for supplying drinking water to 
the workers in the field* The rubber estates are mainly in the plains 
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and (‘onditions of work are not so bad. One disadvantage, however, is 
that the workers’ clothes get spoiled by the latex and no compensation is 
made to them. 

Railways. — Some of the disabilities of the staff in respect of their 
working conditions, based partly upon our observations and partly upon 
the information supplied by the workers concerned are iletailed below; — 
(i) GangntM. — Not a single Railway Administration supplies complete 
uniform including footwear for the gangmen who have to carry on their 
work exposed to sun and rain and, sometimes, snow- On the B.BL & 
CM. Railway, blankets are supplied to gangmen on the line from Bombay 
to Surat but not beyond. The B.B. & C.I. Employees’ Union points 
out that the gangmen sliould be supplied with rain coats and not blankets, 
as the latter is inconvenient in the perfonnance of their duties, (ii) 
Carriage and Wagon Coolies and Fitters. — On almost all railways, coolies 
and fiters working in the ‘^sick sidings’’ have to carry on their work 
exposed to sun and rain as there is practically no provision for any shed 
over the “sick sidings”, (iii) Firemen— ^Firemen are seldom supplied 
»vith goggles to protect their eyes against the glare. On some railways, 
ij is complained that they are not given any over-all garments or, if given, 
only very sparingly, (iv) Signalmen. — On several stations of many 
railways there is no shed (>ver the signal levers so that those who operate 
them ai‘e exosed to sun and rain. Moreover, it is complained that levers 
get frequently rusty on account of rain and become difficult to operate. 
Those working in the cabins complain that there is no supply of drinking 
waiter, or the provision of lavatories and urinals for them close to the 
cabins, (v) Guards. — The general complain^ of the guards on almost all 
railways is that, as the relieving staff is insufficient, guards are- made to 
work at a stretch without adequate rest. 

European and Anglo- Indian guards are exempted from working 
shunting and van trains between Lahore and Wazirabad. Indian guards 
complained about this racial discrimination. The reply of Sir Andrew 
Clow, the then Transport Member, was that “no action was taken (on 
their complaint) as there is no running room for European and Anglo- 
Indian guards at Wazirabad”. (vi) Drivers — The drivers on the South 
Indian Railway complain that the admiifis' ration takes drastic steps by 
way of stopping the increments and promotion etc., if coal is not econo- 
mised to the extent decided upon by the Locomotive 

Inspectors. (vii) Clerks. — The general complaint of the clerks 
in several of the offices both at the Headquarters and in the divi- 
sions of almost all the sampled railways is that they are over-worked, 
particularly as a result of the increase in the volume of work due to war. 
Moreover, owing to paucity of relieving staff, se me of the clerks, at any 
rat(‘, are not able to obtain compensatory leave. That this is true of the 
clerks even in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, will be evident from 
the following passage: “There has been difficulty in giving compensatory 
holidays to .some men. 554 clerks could not get the compensatory leave 
due 1o tliem during the la.st 6 months”h (viii) Running Rooms. — The 
complaint of guards, drivers and others on running duty is that invidious 
distinctions are made between Indians and Europeans in respect of run- 
ning rooms on some railways. Indian runnlUg-rooms are far inferior 

iLegislative Assembly Debates — ^Vol. TTI — ^No. 5 — 3rd April, 1944 — ^page 18®2j 
Beply given by Sir Edward Benthall. 
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in several respects — crockery, furniture, servants, etc. — to European and 
Anglo-Indian running rooms. It is high lime this distinction were 
abolished and the entire running staff treated alike for this purpose. 

Tram and Bus Services . — For the convenience of staff called to duty 
in the early morning hours, a room was found set apart for them for 
their night's rest only at one place. While the condition of tramway 
workshops is fairly satisfactory, the seating arrangements in Depots are 
inadequate and unsatisfactory- Ijatrines are dirty and arrangements for 
drinking water rather inadequate. There are no rest-shelters, specifi- 
cally set apart tor the out-door s'aff at several halting points^. It was 
complained that regulators who were i xpected to regulate \Ke movements 
of tram cars and buses were not always supplied with watches. In 
Madras Ihe bus drivers ('oinj)lainv^d that driving buses fitted with pro- 
ducer gas plants causes giddiness, loss of appetite and in some cases 
permanent derangement of the digestive system. One complaint of the 
conductors was that 1 hey have lo wait for 2 hours after regular working 
hours in ordoi- to pay in the day's cc llection and settle the accounts. 
No rest-shelters or tiffin sheds were provided for the benefit of the cin- 
[)loyees oil buses. . 

Ill — Shifts* ^ 


Generally three t\pes of sliifts are worked in different industries. 
The single shift in which work is carried on during the day ordinarily 
lasts from 8 to 11 hours inclusive of the ^'^^t interval of half to one hour. 
In some cases, double-shifts are worked, one during day-time and the 


other in the night, each ordinarily lasting for 9 or 10 hours (or even 
more) continnonsly v/ith one hour’s interval. The Ibird type is the 
multiph* — shift system of 3 shifts, each of 8 hours with or without a rest 
interval of .1 liom* with a general day shift- In some cases, there are two 
general shifts in addition to three contiiuious .shifts. The multiple shifts 
may he of varying duration and may (Cxerlap. One justification claimed 
in respect of overlapping shifts is the continuity of procesvses in certain 
operations. To ensure this continuity, some of the workers are detained 
at work till such time as their counterparts in the succeeding shifts may 
l>e normally expected to lake in relieving them- Rut the justification is 
hardly plausible, for this end may be served as well by inculcating a sense 
of punctuality among employees and by keeping a reserve force to re- 
place the absentee workers. Otherwise, the actual work- 


ing hours of certain workers are likely to be oppressively long as em- 
ployers can easily abuse the system, without being detected by the In- 
spectors of Factories. Again, in systems where shifts are split, the 
larger spread-o\'cr may be very irksome to workers, unless they are housed 
on the mill premises. The Royal Coommission disapproved of the systepa^ 
of overlapping shifts and the workers' associations have veh^jnefitly 
opposed it. We are of opinion that overlapping shifts shouJjJXnot be 
])ermit^ed, except under exceptional circumstances. 

Night Shifts. 

In industries involving continuous processes, night shifts are a neces- 
sity. Opinion as to the desirability as well as the necessity of working 
night shifts in non-continuous processes in normal times is divided* Some 
employers contend that inadequecy of plant and the needs of production 
require it. According to the Ahiriedaba^ Millowners’ Association, night 
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shift “has the distinct advantage of lowering overhead costs, which is 
essential more particularly in these days of keen competition and of en- 
abling the industr\^ to cope with temporary increase in demand) without 
additional outlay of fixed capitar’h Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, a mill- 
owner of Ahmedabad, says: — “There is bound to be a greater tendency 
to work the night shift instead of producing by a single shift, because 
whlat is happening actually is that day after day with the inventions 
going on, machines are getting costlier and costlier and in ordter to meet 
the depreciation and interest charges on these machines, production has 
got to be taken out of them in a limited time, and it will certainly entail 
working night shift 

It is no doubt true that night shift results in a reduction of overhead 
charges, speedy u ilization of raw materials and decrease of costs but it 
has admittedly an a Iverse effect on the health of the worker and the 
quality and quan ity of his output. Some employers maintain that 
night shift does not affect workers’ health. Others — and official opinion 
is in support of this view — contend that it is unnatural and that it does 
affect their health. There are hardly any records to prove or disprove 
one or the other point of view- Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, a millowner of 
Ahmedabad, carried out an enquiry in this respect in his mills and 
admitted before the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee that 
absenteeism among the night shift workers was 5 per cent, as against 
3 per cent, among his day shift workers and that his mill hospital reported 
a larger number of patients from among the night-shift men than from 
among the day shift men. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
holds that “night wOrk impairs the health of workers, causes higher 
absenteeism and curtails higher opportunities for social life”. The follow- 
ing remarks of the Bangalore Cotton, Woollen and Silk Mills Company 
Ltd., are in a large measure representative of several others: — 

“We are not in favour of working night shifts in normal timen. 
We have no statistics to show the effects of night work on the 
health of our workers, but in the long run we considler that 
it is bound to have a d'l'leterious effect on their health. It has 
been frequently brought to our attention that the workers find it 
vei’y difficult tq sleep during the day, aind that the taking of 
meals at unusual times affects their health adversely- The 
crowded conditions under which the majority of our workers 
live prevent them from » getting a long uninterrupted period 
'of rest by day because of the noise made by other dwellers in 
the house. Furthermore, working by night and sleeping by 
day is a habit which often takes a long time to acquire and 
although we make frequent changes between night and day 
shifts We consider that a lowering of the health standards of 
the workers will occur and that nroduction is lower all- 
round ’ 

Night shift, where introduced, is sporadically worked and, although 
it mav lead to increased employment in the short period, it has an adverse 
effect in employment. It may +hus draw workers into towns so long as 
it is worked and lead to unemployment with all its necessary evils when 

^Quoted i|i the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee Beport, p. 164. 

8Ibid. 
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it comes to an end. As regards the effect of night work on the quality and 
quantity of output, opinion is almost unanimous that production in the 
night shift is bound to be lower than in the day shift. Most of the em- 
ployers also admit that the quality of production deteriorates in the night 
shift due to greater absenteeism, the difficulty of enforcing effective 
supervision and the natural fatigue tha^ overtakes a worker in the early 
morning hours. The Tata Iron and Steel Company suggest that ‘‘night 
work should only be held when unavoidable ^ ^ The workers^ organisations 
are unanimouvsly against the working of night shifts but, if they are rin- 
avoidable, the day and Ihe night shift should be so arranged that the 
entire working of the machinery stops after midnight- The Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association rightly pleads that ‘^it is desirable to mitigate 
the hardships caused to night workers by limitation of hours and other 
provisions which alleviate the deleterious effects of night work'^ and sug- 
gests “that no mill shall work after 1 a.m., mills working night shifts 
shall provide sleeping accommodation for at least 20% of the shift 
workers, tliat adequate bus services shall be provided to enable them to 
reach home earlier and that mills shall provide suitable canteen^, satis- 
factory drinking water and other amenities and that workers of the day 

and the night shift shall change over every month 

# 

In cases of seasonal and continuous process factories, night shifts 
may have to be continued as at present w'ith, of course, a proper arrange- 
ment for a ebangeovcr after specific periods. It is, however, claimed 
lhat, in such cases, there should be increased payment for the night shift 
workers and that facili'ies for carrying them home should he provided. 

As has already' been said, the night shift lowers overhead costs and 
enable the industi’v to cope with the increase in demand without the in- 
stalla-tion of additional plant. Its working can, therefore, be effectivelv 
checked if there is a national, or preferably an international, agreement 
over the subject. 


IV — Essential KAriuTiFS' 

(or) Days in Confinnon.' Prorrs} FaeJorifs. 

As regards rest days, the practice in <‘ontinuous process factories 
ddffervS in accordance with the rules laid down and enforced by different 
Provincial Governments and States. Four major categories are, how- 
ever, discernible in regard to rest days: — 

(1) Every Sunday, or Friday in a few cases, usually for the 
general shift workers. 

(2 ) All off day, generally on we^k days (e.g., in several cement 
factories aii.l a few paper mdls). 

(3) A continuous rest of 33 hours after K) to 13 days’ work 
(as in several sugar factories) according to the Factories Act. 

(4) Two rest days in a month as ni the Assam Oil Company* 

The running staff on Railways in British India are exempted from 
the Hours of Employment Regulations but every endeavour is claimed 
to be made to keep their working hours well within the maximum limit 
of 60 per week. All those railway servants who are governed by the 
Factories Act enjoy a weekly day of rest. 
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The All-India Trade Union Congress, voicing the general sentiments 
of workers, suggests that factories involving continuous processes should 
not, under any circumstances, be granted exemptions from weekly days 
of rest which should be made strictly applicable in their case. 

(h) Lafri7i\;js and Urinals. ^ 

Most of the regulated factories satisfy the letter of the law by pro 
viding seats in proportion to the number of workers, but the adequacy 
or otherwise depends on the type of latrines ami the system of (tleansiug 
provided. Flush-out latrines are certainly much more serviceable than 
an equal number of kutcha or non-septic ones. Even apart from it, the 
general structure, location, upkeep and cleansing service are very un- 
satisfactory in a large majority of factories- In several cases, workers 
have to wade through cess-pools to enter the latrines in the rainy season. 
Some latrines and urinals have no roofs; where corrugated iron sheets 
are used for roofs they are generally leaky. In some of the latrines there 
is no privacy and employers feel that there is no need for it. The use 
of disinfectants is rare, and the accommodation becomes inadequate as 
night soil is not removed regularly at short intervals due to inadequate 
number of scavengers employed and lack of supei-vision. This sorry state 
of affairs is responsible for the general habit of the workers in preferring 
open fields to latrines. Only rarely are latrines and urinals provided 
separately and in several cases latrines are not provided separately for 
males and females. The condition in unregulated factories is still more 
deplorable in this respect in as much as the employers rarely consider 
the provision of an adequate number of latrines a necessity. In fact, in 
many unregulated factories, latrines, and urinals are uot provided at all 
and workers often convert the nearest drain into a lavatory. The ratio 
of the number of latrines and urinals <o the number of workers differs 
from one regulated unit to another, ranging from 1 seat for every 20 
workers to 1 seat for every 50 workers. In C.F. no latrines and urinals 
are generally j)rovidiHl in the <'amps erected for mining labour. Defecation 
areas arc however, marked off. At some mines, trenching of night soil 
IS in practice and at some others large herds of swine are kept. Septic 
latrines are rare in these areas due to the scaivJty of water- Bore-bole 
latrines are not feasible on some mines due to the hard impervious rocks' 
met with there. In the Kolar gold field good sanitary arra^igements arc 
made both underground and in the miners^ colony. In Iron Ore mines 
latrines are provided only near the offices but nowhere near the mining 
faces- Latrines are pi’ovided on the surface in mica mines but not under- 
ground. On plantations also no latrines or urinals are provided in the 
fields for the use of the workers during working hours. In the planta- 
tion factories, however, latrines are provided. The upkeep of latrines 
is, on the whole, most unsatisfactory. They are neither whitewashed nor 
tarred in several industrial concerns. Sanitary arrangements must be 
statutorily improved bo*h by providing a larger number of latrines and 
urinals and by insisting upon their being Vater-bornc’ or ‘flushed’, 
wherever possible, and kept in a sanitary condition. 

(e) Drinking Water. 

Mos of the factories make some sort of provision for drinking water 
but the arrangements are neither uniform nor always satisfactory. 
Earthen pots used for storage are not properly cleaned in some cases. 
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Water cups, where provided, are not kept clean either. Very often, the 
employers do not engage worlers for serving water at the places of work. 
In such cases, workers sometimes make small contributions to pay the 
watermen privately engaged by them. Where pipe-water exists, the tap 
is the only place for drinking water. During summer, no special pro- 
visions are made for keeping the water cool ; only in a few cases iced 
water is supplied. (Conditions in this respect are much worse in the case 
of small lints among the regulated factories and in unregulated establish- 
ments. In many cotton ginning faetoi ies and bidi workshops, for example, 
drinking water is not even available. Very often the earthen pots meant 
to keep water were found empty and dirt 3 ^ In the rice mills in Bihar, 
although tube wells are provided, water could be had only when the 
engine was working. In South India, the bidi workers had generally to 
go to the nearest street tap to drink water. In the salt mines 
at Khewra, fresh drinking water is laken to the mines every day in tanks. 
In the iron ore mines the workers themselves have to carry drinking wa^er 
with them. No arrangements are generally made for the supply of drinking 
water in manganese mines. Only one miiie in the Central Provinces 
supplies cool water to the workers in summer. No special arrangements 
are made for pi*oviding drinking water to underground workers in mica 
mines although water is kept in cisterns on surface. Generally water is 
brought from distance and stored in the cisterns but sometimes water 
is even obtained from abandoned mine pits. Sometimes brackish water 
from draAV-wells or step wells is also used which leads to gnineaworm 
infection. On i)lantations no arrangements whatever are made for 
supplying drinking water to the workers in the field. Some tea estates 
serve hot tea without milk or sugar to the workers a midday. | 

As our enquiries indicate, there is need for much improvement, 
especially in regard to the provision of cool water in summer. Sufficient 
drinkjng water is not supplied in unregulated mines, quarries and fac- 
tories. There is certainly a great necessity for making statutory rules 
prescribing definite standards regarding strncture, storage and cleanliness 
of the water room and making the provision of coof water compulsory. 
The Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee recommended in this- 
(‘oiniection that '‘the Government of Bombay should modify the Factory 
Rules in such a way as to make it compulsory for all faettories, where more 
than 100 workers are employed, to arrange for an adequate suppl.y of 
cool didnking water according to standards to be pre.scribed bv the C^Miief 
Inspector of Factories and for the supply of such water in or near all 
the department of a ff\ctor 3 ^’\^ 

(d) Rest Shelters. 

Rest-shelters for taking meals or for use during intervals are pro- 
vided onl}" by a small number of concerns. iMost of the cotton mills pro- 
vide them though they aj'e almost non-existent in jute mills in Bengal, 
^riie larger units in other industries have set ^cst shelters or dining 
sheds but they are an exception rjpher than the rule in smaller units, 
irnregulated factories make no such provision. Wher^ rest shelters are 
provided, their structure usually consists of brick walls and roofs of 
corrugated iron sheets. In a number of eases the walls are kutcha, but 
in many they are of stone or cement. None of the factories seems to 
have pre-planned erection of these rest shelters. They are put up at any 

^Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, p, 802, 
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place eojiveuient to the employers. The sheds are not generally spacious 
enough to accommodate all or most of the workers. More often than not, 
they apre dirty and unclean and the workers prefer the shade of trees 
to them. Again, in most cases, no seating arrangements are made and 
the workers have to squat on the floor to lake their meals, llndei- these 
circumstances, if many workers do not make use of the shelters as some 
employers complain, the reason is obvious. Only in very exceptional 
cases are shelters provided separately for male and female workers. In 
mines, generally, no rest shelters are provided either underground or on 
the su face. The workers either go to their quarters if they are near or 
take rest under the shade of trees. In the rainy season the trees, how- 
ever, do not provide shelter. The underground workers take rest either 
at their places of work or in some hollow space caused by the removal of 
the ore. The very few shelters provide i on the surface are kutcha and 
are not adequate in number or equipment. A few sheds seen in some 
mines are actually meant for the blacksmiths who sit there to shai-pen the 
miners’ tools. There are no rest sheds foe P.W.D. workers. 

It is distressing to see workers sitting under trees or squatting on 
the ground in dirty premises or seeking dark nooks in their departments 
to eat their meals. Statutory provision of rest shelters (separately for 
males and females) with adequate seating arrangements can alone help 
the workeis in this matter. 
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Chapter VII. ' '<• 

WAGES AND EARNINGS— I 
Introductory. 

Owing to tlie almost (lay-to-clay changes in the earnings of workers 
due to fliietiiations in tlie price level, we felt that the data 
to be obtained regarding wages should relate iiot only to earnings Avhi(di 
might become out of date even before tliey were published, but also to 
basic wages. We may. how^ever. point out that in spite of the very 
strong comments made by the Royal Commission some fiftee]i years ago 
for the improvement of labour statistics, littlp or no progress has been 
made in this direction except in the Province of Bombay, and even in so 
highly industrialised a province as Bengal, no authentic information is 
readily available regarding wages. We had, therefore, to make special 
efforts to obtain da^a regarding wages and earnings in the industries 
selected for purposes of ad hoc surveys. In doing this, three separate 
methods were adopted. Firstly, in some 12 industries a wage census was 
conducted either on the basis of a sample of units or a sample of em- 
])loyees. Among the prhicipal industries covered by the Wage Ceiisns 
were; Cotton, Jute, Ceuicnt, Paper, Wool. Silk, Matches, Gold. Salt, 
Dockyards and Cigarettes. In regard to other factory industries, such 
as Engineering, Sugar, Cotton Ginning and Baling, etc., the wage data 
wore obtaimxl by onr investigating staff from the muster rolls of the 
factories verified by personal enquiries from workers and managements 
in the form attached to the Committee’s ad hoc Questionnaire. In the case 
of Railways the data were obtained from published official records. In 
the' salt mines at Khewra, it was found impos,sible to conduct a Wage 
Census owing to the method followed by the management of keeping the 
muster rolls, although a very detailed Wage census was ('ondnclod in the four 
Gold Mines at Kolar. In the other mines such as Mica, Manga^iese, etc., 
considerable difficulty was experienced in getting the wage data owing 
to the unsatisfactory character of the P^.v rolls ajid nmcli of the in- 
formation had to he obtained by the staff hv personal eiuiuiries. As 
regards Plantations in Assam, the wage data are based on the figures 
supplied by selected gardens andi those contained in the annual Reports 
of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Assam, on the workintr of tlie 
Tea Districts Emigrant Lrd^our Act- They could not. however, he 
verified on the spot as the Indian Tea As.soeiation felt that if the Com- 
mittee’s investigating staff visited the gardens for this purpose 
it would unsettled labour as the area was in the war zone. The Bengal 
and South Indian Plantations gave facilities for making detailed investi- 
gations and the data used in this chapter were eollected from the muster 
rolls and supplemented by personal enquiries on the spot. 

The wage data collected during the course of the Committee’s iu- 
vestigations could either be presented industry-wise or region-wise. We 
felt that, in order to get si complete picture of wages in each industn^ 
the first method would be more useful, and have consequently dealt with 
wages and earnings in the following pages in the following order *. 

Large and small scale factory industries. Railways and other Trans- 
port Services Plantations and Mines and other miscellaneous industries 
and trades. * . , - 
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I — Cotton Mills. 

A wage census was conducted on the basis of a representative sample 
of workers in all centres of the cotton industry except those in the Bombay 
Province. • The reason for not covering the centres in this Province was 
that adequate data relating to wages and earnings therein were available 
in the reports of the Bombay Labour Office and of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee. These have, however, been brought up-to- 
date on the basis of the information collected in the course of our present 
enquiries. Owing to the differences in occupational nomenclatures, the 
type of work done, hours of work, etc., no strict comparisons of wages 
and earnings are possible as between the different centres of the industry. 
All attempt has, however, been made to present the data for all the 
important centres, except those in the Bombay Province, in a tabular 
form at the end of the section. 

(i) Bombay Provind:. 

In the year workers in cotton mills employed in the Province 

of Bombay received certain increases in their w^ages as a I’esult of the 
recommendations made by the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee. 

As a result of these increases, the wage bills in the three important 
centres of the industry, namely, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur were 
esimated to have increased by 11.9, 9 and 14.3 per cent respectively. 
In the Province, the wage level is slightly higher in Ahmedabad than in 
Bombay City. The Sholapur wage level is distinctly very much louver. 
In the smaller centres such as Barsi, Gadag, Hubli, etc., both the wages 
and earnings are, comparatively speaking, extremely low and as thare 
are no other alternative sources of employment there and as labour is not 
well-organised, the workers had to remain content with the lower wage 
levels. In Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, the payment of dearness 
allowance is linked with the cost of living index numbers which are pub- 
lished by the Bombay Labour Office. The allowance was first granted 
to cotton mill workers in Bombay city on the recommendation of a Con- 
ciliation Board. The present position is that the allowance is paid at a 
flat rate irrespective of income.- 

The following table shows the cost of living index number and the 
monthly amount paid by way of dearness allowance to those working 26 
days in the month; — 

Table 46. ’ 

Dearness Allowand&s m Bombay. 


Month 

Cost of living index number. 

Dearness 

Bs. 

allowance p.m. 

A. P. 

August, 1941 

. . 

131 

6 

3 0 . " 

July, 1942 


168 

14 

16 0 ^ 

July, 1943 

. . 

235 

• 80 

13 0 ' 

July, 1944 

. . 

235 

31 

1 0 Vi 

September, 1945 

. . 

243 

32 

11 0 


The principle adopted 
to the extent of 76.5 


is to compensate the workers in Bombay City 
per cent of the increase ip* _ the 
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cost of living. In Ahmedabad, the parties decided by mutual agree- 
ment that compensation should be at a flat rate to the ex- 
tent of about 97 per cent of the increase in the cost of living. Thtls in 
June 1944, dearness allowance granted to the workers earning below Es. 
200 p.m., amounted to about Rs. 53 p.m. In Sholapur, on the other hand, 
where the workers are comparatively ill-organised, the present scale of 
dearness allowance per month comes, on an average to about Rs. 22-5-6 
only. In the smaller centres dearness allowance is somewhat inadequate 
and varies from Re. 0-5-6 per worker per day in Gadag to Rs. 1-2-3 per 
worker per day in Poona. In one centre, namely, Gokak, no dearness 
allowance in cash is paid to workers, but they ar^ given priindpal com- 
modities of consumption at pre-war rates and it is estimated that, on an 
average, the cost of these to the employer comes to Rs. 20 per worker per 
month. 

The following table shows the monthly wages and earnings of workers 
in imporiant occupations in the year 1944 in Bombay City: — 

Table 47. 

Wages and earnings in select d occupalafions in Bombay City in 1944. 

Total monthly 


Occupation. 

Monthly Basic 
Wage or earning. 
Us. A. P. 

Interim 

increase. 

Rs. A. P. 

Dearness earnings of full 
Allowance^ time workers. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

Doffers 


16 14 10 

2 10 

3 

31 

5 

0 

50 14 1 

Bing Siders 


22 3 4 

3 7 

6 

31 

5 

0 

66 15 10 

Tar^allaa 


20 15 10 

3 4 

6 

31 

5 

0 

55 9 4 

Drawing Tenters 

(Single) 

27 9 0 

3 7 

0 

31 

5 

0 

62 5 0 

Grey Winders 


18 10 0 

2 14 

3 

31 

5 

0 

52 13 3 

Colour Winders 


21 1 0 

3 4 

6 

31 

5 

0 

55 10 6 

Beelers 


18 6 0 

2 13 

9 

31 

5 

0 

52 8 9 

Two-loom Weavers 

39 10 0 

3 11 

5 

31 

5 

0 

74 10 5 


It will be seen from Table 47 that in the ca^ of certain occupations 
like doffers dearness allowance amounts to nearly twice as much as the 
basic wage and that for a full month’s work no worker earned less than 
Rs. 50. In addition to wages and dearness allowance, all the mills in 
Bombay City have been paying a Profit Bonus since 1941. The bonus 
for that year was equal to month's wages and was paid only to perma- 
nent workers whose names were on the rolls on 31st December, 1941 and 
also on the date of payment. Badli workers who satisfied the above 
condition and had also worked for 75 days during the year wTere entitled 
to it. In 1942 the following two years, a bonus equivalent to two months’ 
earnings was paid. A few mills also pay a good-attendance bonus to 
their workers in certain departments and some mills pay an efficiency 
bonus in certain occupations. The wage period in Bombay City is a 
month and wages are paid within ten days of their becoming due. 

^Average for the 12 mouths of the year 1944. 
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In Ahmedabad, the wage period is a hapta either of 16 or 14 days 

and it has not, therefore, been possible to present 

the 

monthly wage 

figures. The average daily wages of workers in important occupations are 

set forth below: — 


; . , 

Table 48. 

Daily wag(k> and earnings^ in select d occupations in 

Ahmedabad in 1944. 

Occupation Time or 

Piece 

Average daily 

Drawing tenters (men) 

T 

wage. 

Ks. A. P. 

10 0 

Drawing tenters (men) 

P 

10 4 

Drawing tenters (women) 

P 

10 2 

Slabbing tenters (Men) with back tenters 

P 

113 

Without back tenters 

T 

0 15 9 

Without back tenters 

P 

13 2 

Single machine Inter tenters (men) 

T 

10 0 

Single machine Inter tenters (men) 

P 

1 12 0 

Single machine Roving tenters Men (doing own 
creeling) 

T 

0 15 9 

Single machine Roving tenters Men (doing own 
creeling) 

P 

0 15 10 

Single machine Roving tenters Men (not doing own 
creeling) 

T 

0 10 3 

Single machine Roving tenters Men (not doing own 
cr^ling) 

P 

0 14 7 

Double machine Roving tenters men (doing own 
creeling) 

P 

15 7 

Double machine Roving tenters men (not doing own 



creeling) 

P 

15 3 

Single side siders (Men) 

T 

0 15 9 

Single side siders (Women) 

T 

0 15 7 

Double side siders (Men) 

T 

1 15 10 

Double side siders (Women) 

T 

16 0 

Doffers (Men and Women) 

T 

0 10 9 

Grey winders (men) 

T 

0 15 10 

Grey winders (Men) 

P 

0 9 11 

Grey winders (Women) . . ^ 

P 

0 8 5 

Golour winders (Men) 

T 

0 7 0 

Colour winders (Men) 

P 

0 11 4 

Colour winders (Women) . !* 

P 

0 10 3 

Reelera (Women) 

T 

0 9 11 

Reelersi (Women) 

P 

0 8 7 

Pirn winders (Men) 

T 

0 11 0 

Pirn winders (Men) 

P 

0 13 0 

Pirn winders (Women) 

T 

0 14 5 

Warpers (Men) 

T 

2 0 3 

Warjiers (Men) 

P 

1 15 1 

Warping creelers (Men) 

T 

0 9 7 

Warping creelers (Women) 

P 

0 6 7 

Front sizers 

T 

12 10 

Back sizers 

T 

1 14 8 

iRzclusive of dearness and other allowances. 





Occupation 

Tim< or Piece 

Average 4nil. 



wage. 

* 


Rs. A. P. 

Sizing Mixers 

T 

0 13 10 

One loom weavers (Ordinary) 

T 

0 12 6 

One loom weavers (Plain & Greys) 

P 

0 14 10 

One loom weavers (Jacquards and Blankets) 

T 

14 4 

Two loom weavers 

P 

19 1 

Beam carriers 

T 

0 15 8 

Coolies (men) 

T 

0 10 11 

Coolies (Women) 

T 

0 8 2 


The highest amount of dearness allowance) paid in any single 
month amounted to slightly over KvS. 77 in December 1943. Thus, the 
least skilled worker such as a doffei- with a basic wage of about Rs. 17-8-0 
])er month was receiving, including deainess allowance about R«. 86-13-0 
in December, 1944.^ In addition to the dearness allowance, certain other 
allowances are also paid to workers. Since the year 1920 an attendance 
bonus of as. 8 per hapta is paid in the spinning department on condition 
of regular at^jidaiice for 8 days during a hapta. In most of the mills 
an efficiency bonus at the rate of as. 4 per loom per worker is paid to 
weavers whose production is above a particular level. As in the case of 
Bombay citj^ a bonus whicli worked out to about 1| months’ wages was 
given to the workers in 1941 as a result of an agreement between the 
Millowiiers’ Association and the Textile Labour As.sociation. In 1942 
a bonus equivalent to 2^ months’ wages was given to those who had 
worked for at least 8.J months in that year while in 1943 a bonus e(|uivalent 
to 20% of the yearly earnings was given to those workers whose monthly 
wages were below Rs. 200 and who had worked for more than 75 days 
during the year. Only half tlie amount was paid to those workers who 
worked for more than 32 but less than 75 days. 

As the following table will show, botli wages and earnings in Shola- 
pur are comparatively much lower than those obtaining in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. Here, again, the amount of dearness allowance is in some 
cases twi('e and in others as much as three times the basic wage: — 


TabiiB 49. 


dross carnirKjs p r 

nmnih 

in 

selected 

occupaf ions 

in 

Sholajjur 

in 1944. 

Occupations 

Daily wages 

or earnings in 

July 

’37. 


Amount of 1938 

increase for 26 days’ 
for 26 days’ work. 

work. 


Dearness 

Allowance. 

Total 

Gross 

carninsg 

Drawing Tenters 


0 

9 

8 

2 15 

3 

22 

5 

6 

41 10 1 

Slubbing Tenters 


0 

11 

4 

3 7 

0 

22 

5 

6 

44 3 2 

Inter Tenters 


0 

10 

9 

3 8 

0 

22 

5 

6 

43 5 6 

Siders (Single) 


0 

8 

10 

2 11 

0 

22 

5 

6 

39 6 2 

Doffers (Ring and Frame) 

0 

7 

6 

2 4 

7 

22 

5 

0 

36 13 1 

Tarwallas 


0 

7 

0 

2 2 

0 

22 

5 

6 

35 IS 6 

Two-loom wewavera 


1 

5 

11 

S 7 

3 

22 

5 

6 

61 6 7 

Winders — Grey 


0 

4 

5 

1 6 

0 

22 

5 

0 

30 12 2 

Winders — Colour 


0 

5 

1 

1 8 

9 

22 

6 

6 

32 2 5 

Heelers 


0 

4 

1 

1 3 

6 

22 

5 

6 

30 2 2 


1 Since 8th August, 1945, dearness allowance is paid at the rate of 76%. 



All the mills in Sholapur are paying a War Bonus since 1941, ^he 
bonus for that year amounted to ith of the total yearly earnings (exclu- 
sive of dearness allowance) and was paid to those workers who were in 
service during the month of December of the year for which the bonus 
was paid. The bonug amounted to l|6th of the annual earnings for the 
years 1942, 1943 and 1944. 

All the smaller centres in Bombay Province have granted the in- 
creases in wages recommended by the Bombay labour Inquiry Committee 
iin 1938. The following table gives the present position in regard to 
wages and earnings in these centres: — 
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Table 50 - 

Wages and Earnmgs in minor Cotton Textile Centres in Bombay Province 

in 1 & 45 . 

POONA 

Occupation 

Basic Wages or Average Dear- Total 

earnings per ness allowance 
month includ- per month 
ing 1938 in- 
crease. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Drawing Tenter 

24 

9 

4 

^^9 

to 

6 

54 

3 

to 

Slubbing Tenter 

24 

9 

4 

2<) 

10 

6 

54 

3 

10 

Inter Tenter 

25 

0 

to 

•-^9 

10 

G 

54 

1 1 

4 

Roving Tenter 

24 

14 

4 

29 

10 

6 

54 

8 

to 

Sider 

21 

8 

4 

29 

TO 

6 

51 

2 

10 

Tarwalla 










Doffers 

13 

8 

7 

29 

to 

6 

53 

3 

I 

Two-loom Weaver 

28 

4 

1 1 

29 

to 

6 

57 

*5 

5 

Grey Winder 

13 

8 

7 

29 

to 

6 

43 

3 

I 

Colour Winder 

12 

C 

7 

29 

to 

G 

42 

I 

I 

Reeler 

8 

3 

G 

29 

to 

6 

.37 

»4 

0 


Table 5 ( 1 — continued. 

Wages and Earnings in minor Cotton Textile Centres in Bombay Province 

in 1945 . 

BARSI 

Occupation. — — 

Basic Wages or Dearness allow- Total, 

earnings per month anre per month 
including 1938 ♦ 

increase. 


Drawing Tenter 

16 

2 

1 1 

13 

(j 

0 

29 

2 

1 1 

Slubbing Tenter 

16 

3 

1 1 

*3 

0 

0 

29 

3 

1 1 

Inter Tenter 

17 

I 

6 

13 

0 

0 

30 

I 

6 

Roving Tenter 

13 

*3 

9 

13 

0 

0 

26 

*3 

9 

Sider 

13 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

26 

G 

0 

Tarwalla 

9 

10 8 

*3 

0 

0 

22 

to 

8 

Doffer 

9 

0 

1 1 

I 3 » 

0 

0 

21 

0 

1 1 

Two-loom Weaver ... 

29 

>5 

1 1 

*3 

0 

0 

42 

>5 

1 1 

Grey Winder 

6 

9 

8 

13 

0 

0 

*9 

9 

8 

Colour Winder 

13 

8 

7 

*3 

0 

0 

26 

8 


Pealer 

.8 

3 

6 

*3 

.0 

0 

21 

3 

6 


*D.A represents the average for two units only. 
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Table b()-^ontinued. 

Wiiges and Earnings in minor Cotton Textile Centres in Bombay Province 

in 1945. 

GADAG 

Occupation. — : 

Basic Wages or Dearness allow- Total 

earnings per month ance per month 
including 1938 i* 

increase. 



Rs. 

a 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P* 

Dravvingyreutrr 

13 

8 

7 

8 

1.3 

0 

22 

7 

7 

SlubbingjTenler 

14 

3 

5 

8 

I. "3 

0 


4 

5 

Intcr’Tenter 

11 

7 

I 

0 

*5 


20 

G 

I 

Roving Tenter 

It 

I 

10 

8 

I", 

0 

20 

0 

10 

Sider 

12 

1 1 

8 

8 

13 

0 

21 

10 

8 

Tarwalla 










Doffer 

7 

9 

2 

8 

13 

0 

16 

8 

2 

Two-loom Weaver ... 

18 

10 

5 

8 

13 


25 

9 

5 

Grey Winder 

7 

9 

2 

8 

15 

0 

16 

8 

2 

Colour Winder 










Rcclcr 

6 

7 

I 

8 1 

15 

0 


6 

I 


f D.A. is calculated at the rate of as. per clay which represents the average o 
the rates paid in different occupations. 

Table 50 — continued , 

Wages and Earnings in minor Cotton Textile Centres in Bomba^f Province 

in 1945. 

GOKAK 

Basic Wages or Dearness allow- Total, 

earnings per month ance per month 
including 1938 J 

increase. 


Drawing Tenter 
Stubbing Tenter 


‘^5 3 « 
24 14 4 


^5 3 b 
24 14 4 


Inter Tenter 
Roving Tenter 
Sidcr 
Taf walla 
Doffer 

Two-loom Weaver 
Grey Winder 
Colour Winder 
Pcalcr 


21 8 4 

20 6 10 
*3 13 9 

930 

*3 *3 9 
604 


21 8 4 

20 6 10 
*3 *3 9 

9 3 ‘> 

13 13 9 

16 4 o 


ID.A. is paid in kind, money value of whiok was Rs. 20/ 
during the year 1944; 


p.ra. on an average 
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Table 50 — continued. 

Wages and Earnings in minor Cotton Textile Centres in Bomhag Province 

in 1945. 

SURAT. 

Basic Wages or Dearness allow- Total, 
earnings per month ance per month 
including 1838 |( 

increase. 


Drawing Tenter 

25 

4 

8 

4 ‘^ 

7 

9 

67 12 5 

Slabbing Tenter 

31 

5 

{ I 

42 

7 

9 

73 

13 8 

Inter Tenter 

24 

5 

7 

4 ^ 

7 

9 

66 

*3 4 

Roving Renter 

24 

0 

/ 

4 ^ 

7 

9 

66 

8 4 

Sider 

22 

9 

5 

42 

7 

9 

65 

1 2 

Tarwalla 









Doffer 

13 

8 

7 

42 

7 

9 

58 

0 4 

Two-loom Weaver ... 

13 

8 

7 


7 

9 

58 

0 4 

Grey Winder 

38 

6 

0 

4 ^^ 

7 

9 

80 

*3 9 

Colour Winder 

9 

13 

3 

4 ^ 

7 

9 

5 -^ 

5 

Rcelcr 

t 4 

8 

I 

4 ^ 

7 

9 

56 15 i« 


||D.A represents the average for two units. 
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It will be seen that the earnings in the mills at Poona vary from 
Rs. 38 to Rs. 58, while at Barsi, Gadag, Gokak and Surat they vary bet- 
ween Rs. 21 and Rs. 43, Rs. 15|6|- and Rs. 25!9|-, Rs. 9|3|- and Rs. 25|3|- 
and Rs. 52|5|- and Rs. 80ll3l- respectively. Tt has alrea ly been stated 
that the mill at GoHak does not pay any dearness allowance in cash but 
supplies commodities at pre-war prices. The wage l3vel at Surat is large- 
ly influenced by that of Baroda and Ahmedabad. The Gokak mills paid 
a profit bonus equivalent to 2 months’ wages during 1942-43 and 1943-44, 
while in the Poona mills the bonus paid was equivalent to l|6th of the 
wages in 1943-44. At Gadag the bonus paid in 1944 amounted to 2 
months’ wages, while at Barsi it varied from 2 to 3 months’ wages. In 
Surat, one unit paid bonus in 1943 on the same scale as in Ahmedabad 
while the other unit paid l|6th of the basic wage for the year 1943 and 
1944. The wage period is generally a month but in Surat, weavers are 
paid fortnightly. Iii Barsi, temporary workers are paid weekly. 

(ii) South India, 

(a) Coimbatore. 

Among the South Indian centres, Coimbatore is one of the most im- 
portant. The basic wage level in Coimbatore, however, is much lower 
than in the larger centres of the industry. The dearness allowance in 
Coimbatore is linked to the official cost of living index number and is 
paid according to a sliding scale at the rate of 75% (in cash) j)lus Z% 
to 45% (in kind) of the basic wage level aceordiing as the cost of living 
index moves between 178 and 225, but the basic wages themselves being 
low the amount of the average daily net earnings comes to alK)ut Re. 
0-8-0 in the case of the least skilled operative such as a spinning doflfer. 
The table below “shows the wages and earnings in the cotton mills at 
Coimbatore for the month of January 1944: — 
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Tabie 51. 

Wages and Earnings (weighted averafffs) of Cotton Mill Workers in 
Coimbatore in Selected Occupations for the month of January 1944. 

Occupation. Sex. Piece Number Number .\verage Average 

or time of hours of daily daily 

rate. of work workers. Basic net 

per shift. wages earnings. 

earned. 








Rs 

. a. 

P 

Rs 

. a. 

p. 

Drawing Tenter 


M 

p 

10,9 

327 

0 

8 

6 

0 

*5 

8 



•M 

1 ' 

10,9 

142 

0 

7 

) I 

0 

>4 

5 

Slubbing Tenter 


M 

p 

* 0,9 

234 

0 

10 

3 

I 

2 

10 



M 

T 

10,9 

*a 

0 

10 

I 

I 

2 

0 

Inter Tenter 


M 

P 

10.9 

280 

0 

10 

1 1 

I 

4 

I 



M 

r 

*0,9 

2 

0 

8 

1 1 

I 

I 

9 

Roving Tenter 


M 

f 

*0,9 

797 

0 

10 

4 

1 

2 

8 



M 

T 

*0,9 

*7 

0 

8 

9 

I 

0 

6 

Tarwalla 


M 

1 

*0,9 

114 

0 

10 

10 

1 

4 

9 

Frame Doffer 


M 

r 

*0,9 

246 

o 

6 

2 

0 

12 

6 

Spinning DotTer 


M 

T 

*0,9 

2.301 

0 

4 

9 

0 

8 

9 



F 

T 

*0,9 

^72 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

9 

Roving Dofler 


M 

T 

*0,9 

700 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 1 

5 



M 

P 

* 0,9 

70 

0 

7 

0 

0 

*3 

8 

Double Sider 


M 

r 

9 

73 

0 

*3 

7 

I 

7 

8 



M 

r 

9 , *0 

3.448 

0 

9 

7 

I 

1 

8 

Single Sider 


F 

T 

9 »*o 

*27 

0 

7 

1 1 

0 

*4 

2 



M 

T 

9 ,*o 

1,442 

0 

5 

5 

0 

ID 

I 

Half Sider 

... 

F 

T 

9 »*o 

35 

0 

5 

2 

0 

to 

2 



M 

T 

9 r*o 

2.635 

0 

6 

8 

0 

12 

6 

1 -Sider 


F 

T 

9 »*o 

4 !) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

I I 

5 



M 

T 

9 ,*o 

6 

0 

6 

9 

0 

*4 

7 

Winder 


M 

P 

9 

f) 

0 

4 

10 

0 

8 

8 



F 

P 

9 ,*o 

**5 

0 

6 

3 

0 

12 

8 

Colour Winder 


M 

T 

9 

2 

0 

7 

10 

0 

*3 

8 



F 

P 

9 

3 

0 

7 

8 

0 

*3 

7 

Grey Winder 


M 

P 

9 

33 

0 

6 

9 

0 

12 

2 



F 

P 

9,10 

9 * 

0 

6 

10 

0 

1 1 

10 

Universal Wincler 


M 

1 

10 

3 

0 

4 

1 1 

0 

9 

10 

Gone Winder 

... 

M 

T 

9 

12 

0 

7 

5 

0 

*3 

0 



F 

P 

9 

57 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

to 

Pirn Winder 

• • • 

M 

P 

• 10 

a5 

0 

5 

1 

0 

9 

a 

Gheeie Winder 

M* 

F 

P 

9 

39 

0 

S 

to 

Q 

to 

S 

Slngle>loom Weaver 

«» 1 

M 

P 


l»39l 

0 

to 

6 

* 

a 

a 



P 

P 

9i*0 

as 

0 

8 

1 

0 

tt 

0 

Ywo*tjo 0 m Weaver 

u; 

U 

P 



d 

is 

1 

1 

to 

0 

keeter 


M 

P 


94 

d 

) 

B 

b 

i3 

8 



P 

P 


6)345 

6 

6 

i 

b 

td 

6 

dooly 

« 1 4 

ft* 

f 



6 

If 

6 

6 

a 

ti 




T 


Us . 

d 

3 

B 

6 

j ‘1 





iOtAL 

..aa.7^k 
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An annual bonus called the Profit or Prosperity Bonus is being paid 
by all the mills in Coimba‘ore. In 1943 and 1944 it amounted to 2 months’ 
wages. In some mills, however, out of the bonus paid a sum equivalent 
to 1 month’s Avages has been invested either in Defence Savings Certifi- 
cates or in the share capital of the mills co-operative Society. 

The wage period is a month and wages are paid Avithin 10 days of 
their being due. 

(h) MaH'Iras- 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras have introduced a 
standard basic wage scheme since 1st January, 1942. Tin ler it fresh 
reerniCs are paid at new rates. Those in service on 31st December 1941 
have their AA^ages divided into two parts, 

(a) basic Avage* and 

(b) the percentage, the latter being the difference Jt)et- 
ween the December 1941 AA^age and the standard basic wage. On the first 
of January every year an increase of one per cent on the basic wag’e 'is 
given. The folloAving tabic shoAA^s the AA^ages and earnings in this mill: — 

Table 52 . 

Avcrarje daily wages a^ul earnings in selected occupations in the BneJcingham 
and Carnatic Madra,; in 1944. 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Piece 
or time 

Number 
of hours of 

Number 

of 

Average 

daily 

Average 

daily 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

rate. 

T 

work |>er 
shift. 

9 

workens. 

too 

Basic 

wages 

earned. 

Rs. a. p. 

J 3 I 

net 

e.'Arnings, 

Rs. a. p. 

206 

Slubbing Tenter 

M 

P 

9 

■20 

1 

8 8 

264 

Intermediate Tenter ... 

M 

P 

9 

44 

I 

7 5 

2 8 

Roving I'cntcr (Single) 

M 

P 

9 

86 

i 

1 1 1 

115 2 

Roving Tenter (Two 

M 

P 

9 

(; 

I 

10 8 

2 9 2 

Frames). 

Ring Piccer (Siders) ... 

Nt 

P 

9 

497 

0 

12 6 

1 911 

Roving I)ofi>T 

M 

T 

9 

109 

0 

11 II 

I 10 0 

Frame Dofler 

M 

T 

9 

61 

0 

9 

* 7 9 

Ring Doffer 

M 

T 

9 

622 

0 

10 9 

I 7 1 1 

Grey Winder 

M 

P 

9 

64 

I 

I 8 

2 0 3 

Cone Winder 

M 

P 

9 

25 

I 

0 II 

I 15 4 

Pirn Winder 

M 

P 

* 9 

410 

1 

5 « 

244 

Rccler 

M 

P 

9 

80 

1 

5 ** 

^294 

One-Loom Weaver . . . 

M 

P 

9 

94 

I 

4 9 

252 

Two-Loom Weaver ... 

M 

P 

9 

493 

1 

5 n 

259 

Twclvc-Loom Weaver 

M 

P 

9 

80 

2 

3 0 

3 7 4 

Cooly 


P,T 

9 

3 d 70 

0 

19 9 

1 10 8 


Potml 5,970 
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.„n.fl?Lfu,SrT fpcr,,;”*™ ™""- » I”- ™*e « 

Milt ol (he workers tall io (he'eaniiilir catlg!;™' Rs" ] srJX' I'lS'n" 

per day. The scale of deariiesaS allowanp/v i ^ r*/ i ^ 
oost of living index number. IceSrto" t he 'illf 
per point of the rise in the index from “l Oft +<! 

160 and, thereafter, annas 2 m nohit Thl ” n ’ 

allowances and bonases A temnorarv ”"’»ber of 

paind since January 1040 to permnaent woJke^a’' dirraP-' o? fi ' • 
rupee of the wattes paniP-i x. t per 

shifts has greatly iiirressed on areomn of'ws'^ su ,,''*''hing night 

"te rate of 1} times ,l,e normal »> Plid »t 

varying from l^t to (1% nf fli +rk+ i . ^ piodiictioii lx)iius 

the pr^ilnelL is it; , sp'I'm"' irim^ 

Ihe rate of Rs. 2|8|- per half year is naid 'o all' n at 

pay is less than Rs. 100 pm'l who Lve not beo^™?'"*"^ wovkers (who.se 
except on privilege leave. An minnal m-ofit W foe a day 

workers at the end of every half vear Tt ^ permanent 

for the half year entii.S tlist Jnnri945 

(r) Madvra. 

MmlJrt ""■ i» the eollo,, „ 


3’arle 53. 


H'^a<7r.s (ind 


Ear)fin(jH (weu/hfed averdf/cx) 
Madura in selected oecupaiions 


of Colton Mill Worl-t rs 
in April 1944 


in 


Orrupation 


Drawing 1’enter 
Subbing T<*n(f*r 
Inter Tenter 

Roving Tenter 

Roving DofT’er 
Ring DofTer 


Spinning full siders 

Rcelcr 

Single Loom Weaver 
Two-Loom Weaver 
Winder 
Cone Winder 
Pirn Winder 
Lessona Winder 
Cooly 


Sex 


.\I 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

G 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


Piece Number 
or time of 
hours 
of work 
. per shift. 


T 

T 

J 

P 

T 

P 

r 

r 

T 

T 

T 

T 

P 

P 

P 

P 

1' 

T 

r 

r 

I' 


8,9 

8,9 

«9 

9 

8.9 
9 

8.9 

8.9 

8,9 

8,9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Number ^Average Average"' 
daily 

workers. Basic net 

wages earnings 
earned 


485 0 

^37 n 

281 o 

5 o 

476 o 

I-2 0 

.385 o 

345 o 

2,281 o 

138 o 

3,435 o 

*93 o 

*>329 o 

2*897 0 

n 0 i 

1.39 o 1 

429 o 

arg 0 

10 .0 

3*7 0 

865 o 


a. p. 

Rs 

a, 

P- 

9 

j 

I 

7 

8 

0 

10 

I 

9 

2 

0 

3 

I 

9 

9 

* 

9 

I 

3 

0 

0 

7 

I 

9 

3 

9 

10 

I 

0 

0 

7 

8 

I 

5 

3 

.3 

9 

0 

10 

2 

7 

5 

I 

6 

6 

7 

0 

r 

6 

0 

I 

5 

I 

9 

9 

7 

2 

I 

3 

I 

7 

I 

I 

5 

3 

7 

3 

I 

6 

t 

[ 

II 

I 

7 

4 

3 

2 

I 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

II 

I 

1 

6 

7 

7 

9 

) 


I 

2 

2 

I 

4 

I 

8 

8 

I 

2 

1 

4 

4 


Toul 14,5611 
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The workers in tlie larj 2 :er units of tlie indnstry in this centre receive 
dearness allowance at the rate of Rs. 24 per nionfh. The allowance is 
linked wiii the cost of living index number for Madura, but recently on 
a representation made by the workers in one of the \mi\s about its inade- 
(|uaey, the management conceded an allowance higher than that justified 
by the rise recorded by the cost of living index number. The largest 
unit of the industry in this centre has also now laid down a basic minimum 
wage. 

(iii) Cawnpore. 

As in the Province of Bombay, in Cawnpore also, wage increases were 
given in the year 1938 as a result of the recommendations of a Committee 
yppointed by Government* The scale of iru'cease granted was annas 2^ 
in the rupee to those earning between Its. 13 and Rs. 19 subject to the 
condition that ))0 one gets more than Hs. 21-8-0, and only half an anna 
in the rupee to those earning between. IN. 40 and R.s. 59 subject to the 
condition that no one gets more than Rs. (>0-8-0. The Committee also 
recommended Rs. 15 p.m. as the minimum wage. Wages in Cawnpore 
have not been stcindardized and there are considerable variations in tht 
basic wage ra^es as between unit and unit. The following table shows 
the position as regards wages and earnings in selected important 
occupations ; — 

Table 54. 

Wapes and Eanrings (weighted averages) of Cotton Mill Wor]ce7\^ in 
Cawnpore in selected, occupations in Ma/rch 1944. 


Occupation. 

Piece 

Sex. or time 

Number 

of 

hours 

Nunber 

of 

workers. 

Average 

daily 

basic wages 

Average 

daily 

earnings 






Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

p 

10 

66o 

I I 

8 

2 

5 4 

Ditto 

M 

p 

9 

125 

0 14 

7 

I 

14 I 

Slabbing Pentcr 

M 

p 

lO 

254 

I 5 

2 

2 

7 3 

Ditto 

M 

p 

9 

6 i 

0 14 

:3 

I 

13 .5 

Inter Tenter 

M 

p 

lO 


1 0 

0 

2 

2 4 

Ditto 

M 

p 

9 

ii 8 

0 13 

4 

I 

12 lO 

Roving Tenter 

M 

p 

10 

890 

0 13 

8 

2 

0 3 

Ditto 

M 

p 

9 

132 

0 15 

2 

I 

14 a 

Mule Pieccr 

M 

p 

10 

437 

0 13 

11 

a 

I 2 

Ring Plecer 

M 

P 

ro 

895 

Q 13 

7 

i 

^5 4 

Ditto 

M 

T 

10 

t.oBg 

0 II 

t- 

i 

13 i 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

84 

b t4 tb 

» is i 

Ditto 

U 


9 

It6 

b it 

5 

i 

to S 

Rirtg Doffet 

U 


u* 

33i 

U ib 

3 

t 

i* 4 
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Table 54 — contd. 

Wages and Earnings {weighted averages ) of Cotton Mill Workers in 
Cawnpore in selected occupations in March 1944. 



Price 

Number 

Number 

Average 

Average 

Occupation. 

Sex. or time 

of 

of 

daily 

daily 



hours. 

workers. 

basic 

net 



of works 


wages. 

nearing, 


Ring Doffer 

M 

P 

9 


0 

9 

4 

I 

7 

1 1 

Winder 

M 

P 

1 1 

162 

0 

*3 

8 

I 

14 

1 1 

Ditto 

M 

P 

lO 

286 

0 

12 

10 

I 

14 

4 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

129 

0 

*3 

n 

I 

*3 

2 

Ditto 

¥ 

P 

9 

4 

0 

12 

10 

2 

I 

3 

Colour winder 

M 

P 

lO 

^7 

I 

I 

4 

2 

4 

8 

Ditto 

M 


9 

1 09 

I 

0 

7 

2 


4 

Grey winder 

M 

P 

in 


0 

*4 

2 

2 

0 

9 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

447 

0 

9 

10 

I 

8 

7 

High speed witulcr 

M 

P 

lO 

160 

0 

*5 

B 

2 

4 

7 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

*35 

0 

8 

5 

I 

10 

8 

Recler 

M 

P 

10 

1,031 

0 

7 

10 

I 

1 1 

0 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

.505 

0 

1 1 

0 

I 

10 

9 

Ditto 

F 

P 

10 

50 

0 

5 

6 

I 

7 

9 

Ditto 

F 

P 

9 

45 

0 

4 

5 

0 

*5 

4 

Single loom weaver 

M 

P 

lO 

427 


I 

8 

2 

3 

4 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

84 1 


I 

.5 

I 

14 

5 

Weaver (two-loom) 

M 

P 

to 

4,689 


4 

1 1 

2 

7 

I 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

3*897 


4 

5 

2 

4 

4 

Weav’cr (Three loom) 

M 

P 

10 

340 


10 

0 

2 

*4 


Weaver (Four-loom) 

M 

P 

9 

138 


9 

7 

2 

9 

0 

Coolly 

M 

r 

i(» 

I , )08 

0 

9 

4 

I 

1 1 

8 

Ditto 

M 

r 

9 

I'otal . . 

»47 

2 1 ,992 

0 

9 


I 

1 1 

6 


Dearness allowaiiee is paid to eotton mill workers according to the 
scale sanctioned by the Employers’ Association of Northern tndia. The 
rate of allowance pmd varies aecordinjr to tlie incomes, the highest rate 
being paid to those in receipt of the lowest wages. In August 1945> 
the lowest rate of allowance per day per operative in the lowest wage 
category was about annas 14 for every i*upee of the basic wage. In 
addition to wages and dearness allowance, certain bonuses such as attend- 
ance and production bonuses are paid in some mills. Even prior to 1941, 
some of the mills in Cawnpore used to grant a profit bonus by way of 
Yx gratia payment. The rate of the bonus is now fixed by the Employers’ 
Federation and every mill pays it at the same rate. In the years 1942 
and 3943, profit bonus was paid at the rate of annas 4 per rupee of basic 
wages. 

(iv) Elengal. 

There are large variations in the basic wage rates in the cotton mills 
in the different centres in Bengal. Information collected during. the course 
of the Wage Census shows that about 12.49 per cent of the workers receive 
a basic wage under annas 8 per day, about half the la.bour force or 46.64 
per cent of the total is found in the basic wage group annas 8 and under 
annas 12, 14.41 per cent in the wajge group anna^ 12 to Re. 1 about a quarter 
of the labour force or 23.44 per cent in the wage group Re. 1 to Rs. 1-2-0 
and about 3.02 per cent in the wage group Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-12-0. In the last 
group are found nearly three-fourths of the two-loom weavers. All the 
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units surveyed for the purposes of this eiupiii x' pay a dearness allowance 
10 their work-people, but this is not related to a cost of livin,^ index number. 
The scale adopted for payment shows a bewildering valriation between centre 
anil centre and unit and unit. Sometimes the allowance is graded accord- 
ing to wage categories. In a few units a fixed percentage of the wages 
is paid by way of dearness allowanee. The units in Dacca pay at a flat rate 
of Rs. 12 to Rs. 13 per month to all the workers. The following table 
shows the wages earnings in the cotton mills in Bengal : — 

Table 55. 


Wanes and Eaniinns {weUihicd nvrrafH’s of Cot Ion Mill Worko's in 
Bengal in Selected Occupations in January 1944. 


Occupations. 


Sex Piece Number Number Average 
or Time of hours of workers. daily 

of work Basic 

per wages 

shift. earned. 


Average 
daily net 
earnings. 







Rs 

A. 

P 

Rs 

A. 

P 

Drawing I’cntcr 

M 

p/r 

(/8 

84 

0 

9 

4 

I 

4 

6 

Inter Tenter 

M 

P/T 

9 /« 

121 

I 

0 

5 

I 

*5 

6 

Slubbing Tenter 

M 

P/T 

9/8 

73 

0 

12 

3 

I 

7 

I 

Roving Tenter 

M 

P/T 

9 

82 

0 

12 

2 

I 

2 

1 1 

Piccer 

M 

T 

9 

1,201 

0 

8 

1 1 

I 

4 

1 1 

Double Piecer 

M 

1 

8/9 

1 16 

0 

I [ 

3 

i 

10 

2 

Head Piccer 

M 

P 

9 

12 

I 

3 

2 

2 

1 1 

2 

Doffer 

M 

1 

8/9 

833 

2 

8 

9 

I 

5 

8 

Colour Winder 

M 

P 

9 

127 

0 

1 1 


I 

12 

7 


I’ 

P 

9 

3 > 

0 

( I 

4 

r 

5 

1 1 

Drum Wintlcr 

M 


9 

6 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

2 

Pirn Winder 

M 

P/T 

9 

*.55 

0 

1 1 

I 

I 

*5 

1 1 


I* 

T 

9 

10 

0 

ro 

0 

I 

0 

5 

Winder 

M 

i’ 

9 

59 

0 

*3 

.3 

I 

1 1 

9 


F 

P 

9 

44 

0 

6 

9 

I 

6 

4 

Resocona \Vinder 

M 

P 

9 

*9.5 

0 

8 

4 

I 

7 

9 


F 

P 

9 

285 

0 

f) 

4 

r 

4 

4 

Cone Winder 

M 

1 

U 

49 

0 


3 

0 

12 

0 

Inter Winder 

M 

P 

9 

*3 

0 

6 

2 

1 

2 

7 

Lessona Winder 

M 

P 

9 

21 

0 

1 1 

2 

1 

10 

7 


F 

P 

9 

2.3 

0 

8 

10 

I 

6 

1 1 

Cord Winder 

M 

P 

9 

2 

0 

10 

4 

I 

9 

7 

Cheese Winder 

M 

PT 

9 

49 

0 

7 

7 

I 

5 

.5 


1 

P 

9 

3 

0 

8 

2 

I 

7 

3 

Crey Winder 

-M 

P/T 

9 

282 

i.) 

1 1 

0 

I 

3 

0 


F 

P 

^ 9 

*34 

0 

9 

I 

I 

0 

6 

Single-Loom Weaver . . . 

M 

P 

9 

62 

0 

7 

6 

I 

I 

9 

Two- Loom Weaver ... 

M 

P /1 

9 

2,735 

0 

*5 

5 

2 

4 

9 

Thrcc-Ioom weaver . . . 

M 

P 

9 

9 

I 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 

Weavers-Tape-Making 

M 

P/r 

9 

3*4 


i 

8 

I 

6 

6 

Rccicr 

M 

P/T 

9 

289 

0 

3 

4 

I 

3 

9 


F 

p 

9 

96 

0 

8 

3 

0 

*5 

5 

Cooly. 

M 

P/r 

9 

99 ‘ 

0 

10 

0 

I 

6 

0 


- 

Total . . . 

8,306 








In addition to wages and dearness allowances, an attendance bonus is 
paid in most of Ihs units surveyed. A few units pay a production bonus 
as well. No profit bonus is paid by any mill in Bengal- 



(excluding Bombay Province) in 1944. 
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(v) Delhi. 

In Delhi there have Been no changes in the basic wages paid by any of 
the four units since the pre-war period. It is difficult to discuss the 
average basic wages and earnings for different occupations in this centre 
in view of the fact that the hours of work are not uniform as between unit 
and unit and also in the ’same unit. Again the shift hours differ ftom 
six to nine in the same unit. For some occupations, however> it is possible 
to arrive at some idea of the rates of basic wages paid. For instance, the 
average wage in one unit for roving tenters working eight hours per day 
was Rs* 14-8-0 while in another it was Rs. 11-7-0. The average basic wage 
of a ring doffer working 7^ hours was 0-9-3 in one unit and 0-8-7 in another. 
The basic earnings of weavers, particularly two-loom weavers, show a very 
wide variation. This may be partly due to the different h#urs worked and 
also to the differences in the types of manufacture. The following table 
shows the avei age basic wages and earnings in certain important occupa- 
tions in the industry 

Table 57. 

Wag^es and Earnings {weighted averages) of Cotton Mill Workers i^i Delhi 
in important occtipations in 1944. 


Occupation 

Sex 

Number 

of 

workers. 

Piece 

or 

Time. 

No. of 
hours of 
work. 

Average 
daily basic 
wages. 

.Average 
daily net 
earnings. 

kwing Tenters 

M 

127 

P 

8 

Rs. a. p. 
16 0 

Rs. a. p. 
2 11 S 

ermediate Tenters 

M 

114 

P 

8 

10 0 

2 4 6 

ring Tenters 

M 

184 

P 

8 

0 13 4 

2 2 4 

g Boifers 

M 

391 

P 

8 

0 9 3 

1 18 6 

me DoflPers 

M 

130 

T 

8 

0 9 2 

1 13 4 

g Double Siders 

M 

419 

T 

8 

110 

2 5 6 

g Full Siders 

M 

422 

T 

*8 

0 12 10 

2 0 10 

iders 

M 

128 

P 

0 

0 8 11 

‘l 10 8 

a Winders 

M 

276 

P 

7i 

0 9 11 

1 13 8 

y Winders 

M 

277 

P 

7i 

0 11 9 

1 15 2 

Cone Winders 

M 

269 

P 

71 

0 10 0 

1 18 5 

ivers (one-loom) 

M 

296 

P 

0 

117 

2 3 1 

ivers (Two'loom) 

M 

2,329 

P 

9 

1 10 11 

2 13 5 

Total 


5,362 






Considering the frequency distribution of the workers in the various 
categories of basic wages it is seen that 5.86 per cent fall in the wage cate- 
gory below as. 8 per day, 18.31 per cent in the category as. 8 and under 
as* 10, 14.07 per cent in the category as. 10 and under as. 12, 11.97 per 
cent in the category as. 12 and under as. 14, 7 . 56 per cent in the categor.v 
as. 14 and under Re. 1, and the rest or 42.23 per cent in the category Re. 1 
to Rs. 2 and over- As regards net earnings, nearly half the workers are 
to be found in the earnings groups Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 per day. The 
percentage of those drawing between Rs. 2-4-0 and Rs. 3 and over per day 
comes to 41.72 per cent of the total. None of the mills has an incremental 
scale of pay for the operatives, although one of the bigger units gives 
annual promotions in deserving cases by earmarking certain higher posts 
for promotion. Excepting one unit which pays dearness allowance on a 
diminishing graded scale of income,* the res^ pay at a flat rate per month. 
The highest rate of diearness allowance was Rs. 32 per month in the Delhi 
Cloth Mills, the two others payitig about Rs. 30 to Rs. 31-12-0 at the time 
of the enquiry. One unit whicE is a of the Bombay Millowners.^ 
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Association, pays dearness allowance at the rate fixed by it from time to 
time for operatives of member mills- One of the bigger mills has a system 
of paying a production bonus in certain departments while on© unit pays 
a good attendance bonus of as. 8 per week for full attendance. The Delhi 
Cloth Mills have been paying to their workers both an annual and a quar- 
terly bonus. In addition to these, rewards of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 are given to 
each operative on festival days. Special rewards are also given at the 
discretion of the management to deserving workers. The annual bonus 
paid in 1944 amounted to Rs. 45 per worker and was given irrespective of 
llie length of service or any other condition. The quarterly bonus given 
in October 1944 amounted to Rs. 25 if taken in cash and Rs. 27 if deposit- 
ed in the company’s Provident Fund or Savings Bank. The other large 
unit pays an annual bonus on the same basis and conditions as the Bombay 
Mi 11 owners’ Association. One of the smaller units has given no bonus 
while the other makes an ex-gratia payment of Rs- 6 during Diwali and 
Holi holidays. The wage period in all these units is a month. 


(vi) Lahore. 

‘ In the big units of the industry at Lahore, there are considerable 
variations both in the basic wages and eaimings of workers in all important 
occupations. The table below shows the wages and earnings in selected 
occupations. The wage data which relate to the months of March and 
April 1944 sliows that drawing and stubbing tenters have an average basic 
wage of about Rs. 1-5-0 per day, inter-tenters averaging Rs- 1-1-1 and 
roving tenters Re. 0-14-3. Doffers, both ring and frame, get an average 
basic wage of about Re. 0-7-4 per day. One loom weavers get as. 15 per 
day while two-loom weavers make Rs. 1-9-5 per day from their basic wage 
rates- The average wage of a cooly is in the neighbourhood of Re. 
0.10-7 


Table 58. 

Wages and Earnings {weighted averages) of Cotton Mill Workers in 
Lahore in selected qpnjHttions in March and April 1944. 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Piece or 
time 

Naml^er 
of hours 
of work. 

Number 

of 

workers. 

Average 

daily 

basic 

wages. 

Average 

daily 

net 

earnings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 






Rs, a. 

P- 

Rs. a.p. 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

P 

9 

43 

I 

5 

0 

2 III 

Stubbing Tenter 

M 

P 

Q 

i6 

I 

4 

7 

206 

Inter Tenter 

M 

P 

9 

28 

I 

I 

I 

I 12 5 

Roving Tenter 

M 

P 

9 

33 

0 

14 

3 

I 7 10 

Half Piecer 

M 

r 

9 

31 

0 

8 

8 

I 3 3 

Three-fourtlis Piecer ... 

M 

'V 

9 

62 

0 

10 

5 

I 4 2 

Full Piecer 

M 

T 

9 

94 

0 

13 

8 

* 9 4 

Doubling Piecer 

M 

T 

9 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 15 4 

Ring Doffer 

M 

T 

9 

81 

0 

7 

4 

I 0 10 

Frame Doffer 

M 

T 

9 

55 

0 

7 

5 

I I I 

Rceler 

M 

T 

9 

4 

0 

10 

0 

I ti II 

Ditto 

M 

P 

9 

148 

0 

10 

7 

I 6 6 

Ditto 

F 

P 

9 

7^ 

0 

10 

5 

1 ^ ? 

Winder 

M 

?• 

9 

I 

t 

3 

Weaver ^Onr loom) ... 

M 

P 

9 

.U 

0 

15 

0 

1 7 to 

Weaver (Two loom) ... 

M 

P 

9 

I 

9 

5 

277 

Weaver (One & Two 
Looms) 

M 

P 

9 

4a 

t 

3 

0 

» 9 ,5 

Cooly ... 

Total 

M 

T 

D 

“7 

0 

to 

7 

I 3 
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The frequency of wages and earnings shows that 11.23 per cent of 
the workers receive a basic wage of less than as. 8 per^day, 37.69 per cent 
between as. 8 and as. 12, 23.05 per cent between as. 12 and a rupee, while 
28.03 per cent receive a wage which is a rupee and above per day. As 
regards earnings, no worker earns less than as- 12 per day, 15.43 per cent 
earn between as. 12 and a rupee, 45.41 per cent between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-8-0, 
22.75 per cent between Rs, 1-8-0 and Rs. 2, while 16.41 per cent earn 
between Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-12-0- Unlike many other centres of the industry 
in the country, considerable changes have occurred in the basic wage struc- 
ture snce August 1939 and it is reported that as compared to the pret^war 
period, basic wages have gone tip by 18 to 20 per cent. At the time of 
the enquiry, dearness allowance was being paid in one unit at the rate of 
as. 5 per day while in another unit a sliding scale was adopted which 
varied from 100 per cent of the basic wage if the wage was up to Rs. 10 
per month to 29.6 per cent, if the basic wage was Rs. 75 per month. In 
the ihird unit those drawing up to Rs- 20 per month received an allowance 
of Rs. 8-8-0 per month. The largest unit at Lahore paid no bonus of any 
kind. One onit paid an annual profit bonus for the year ending 31st 
March 1943 equal to 1^ times the monthly earnings. About 50 per cent 
of the workers were benefited. 


(vii) Ly allpur • 

A wage census lelating to the month of April; 1944 was conducted in 
the mill at Lyallpur and the following table shows the basic wages and 
earnings of workers in 16 selected important oe(*upations : — 

Tablk 59. 

Wagc.^ and Earnings {weighted, averages^ of Cotton Mill Workers in 
Lyallpur in Selected Occupations in April 1944. 


Occupat on. Sex. 


Piece Number Number 
or time of hours ^ of 

of work workers, 
per shift. 

daily not 


AveraTe Average 
daily earnings 

Basic including 

wages o\er-iimc 

earned. allowances 

and bonuses 


Drawing Tenter 

M 

P 

Slubbing Tenter 

M 

P 

Inter Tenter 

M 

P 

Roving Tenter 

M 

P 

Ring Doffer 

M 

T 

Full Sider 

M 

T 

HalfSider 

M 

T| 

Double Sider 

M 

T 

Grey Winder 

M 

P 

Cone Winder 

M 

P 

Pirn Winder 

M 

P 

Colour Winder 

M 

P 

Rccler 

F 

P 

Ditto 

M 

P 

One Loom Weaver 

M 

P 

Two Loom Weaver 

M 

P 

Coolies 

M 

T 


Total 


8 

63 

Rs. 

0 

, a. 

If) 

P- 

9 

Rs 

2 

a. 

5 

P- 

1 

8 

>9 

0 

*5 

I 

2 

5 

3 

8 

47 

0 

1 1 

1 1 

2 

I 

3 

8 

32 

0 

1 1 

to 

2 

I 

I 

8 

•.^46 

0 

8 

5 

I 

1 1 

1 

o 

439 

0 

*3 

f) 

2 

0 

I 

8 

')9 

0 

8 

8 

I 

1 1 

4 

8 

I 

i 

3 

0 

2 

5 

8 

8&q 

I 16 

0 

8 

10 

I 

10 

7 

8 

36 

0 

10 

5 

1 

1 1 

6 

9 

53 

0 

10 

10 

I 

12 

I 

9 

6 

0 

8 

I 

I 

9 

4 

9 

32 

0 

6 

9 

I 

9 

5 

9 / 

65 

0 

6 

7 

1 

10 

3 

9 

107 

0 

1 1 

6 

I 

12 

5 

9 

871 

I 

6 

I 

2 

6 

10 

8&9 


0 

9 

0 

t 

1 1 

1 


2,329 
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It will be seen that the averag:e daily basie wage of female reelers is 
0-6-9, of ring doffers 0-8-5, of grey winders 0-8-10, of inter and roving 
tenters about 0-11-11, of drawing and shibbing tenters about a rupee and 
of two loom weavers Ks. 1-6-1. Considering the frequency of wages and 
earnings, it is seen lhat only 5.80 per cent of the workers receiv-e a wage 
between as. 6 and as. 8 30.91 per cent receive a wage between as. 8 and 
as. 13, 24.65 per cent between as- 12 and a rupee and 38.64 per cent over 
Re. 1. With Ihe exception of a few tenters, all those having a basic wage 
of a rupee or more per day are two loom weavers. As regards earnings, no 
worker in this factory earns less than Rs. 1-8-0 per day ; 36.93 per cent earn 
between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2; 13.11 per cent earn between Rs. 2 and Rfl- 
2-4-0; and the remainder (49.98 per cent) earn between Rs. 2-4-0 and 
Rs. 2-8-0. A basic minimum w^age of Rs. 12-8-0 per month both for males 
and females has been laid down. The workers in the spinning depart- 
ment are paid 9 hours’ \vages for 8 hours’ ^York• In addition to the basic 
wage a dearness allowance at a flat rate of RvS. 28 per monni is granted to 
all workers who put in full attendance. There is also a system of -paying 
a rewar i for efficient work and the amount paid varies from as. 8 to 4 
])er month. Owing to the liberal scale of the clearness allowance, the 
lowest average daily earning, namely, of colour winders, is Rs. 1-9-4, the 
highest being Rs. 2-5-8 in the case of double siders. Two types of bonuses, 
namely, quarterly and annual are also paid to the workers- A bonus at 
the rate of Rs. 17-0-0 for full attendance during the cpiarter ending 30th 
June 1944 was padd subject to the condition that 12 days’ absence during 
the quarter would be excused and that propoi'tionnte deduction in the bonus 
would be made for absence excoocling 12 days. For the year 1942-43 the 
annual bonus was paid at the raV of Rs. 55 to those who were on the roll 
on the clay of the payment of the bonus and had remained on the roll for 
the whole year. 


(viii) C. P. and Hi rar. 

(Akola and Nagpur). 

Owing to considerable unrest in the industry, particularly in regard 
to the question of wages, the C.P- Government had to appoint several 
enquiry ('ommit*ees since 1934. The basic wages in the industry vary 
from unit to unit at Nagpur and also at Akola and, what is most striking, 
they also vaiy in the five different units of the same mill at Nagpur. In 
addition to wages, there is a system at Nagpur of paying .different kinds 
of allowances such as good at’ endance bonus, long seiwice attendance, night 
shift allowance etc. As Table 60 shows, the earnings per clay of draw- 
ing tenters in Nagpur average Rs. 1-15-6 of ring doffers RvS. 1-7-8, of male 
riing single siders Rs. 1-13-11, of female winders Rs. 1-6-8, of female reelers 
Rs. 1-6-2, of one loom weavers Rs. 1-14-0, of two-loom weavers Rs. 2-6-9 and 
of coolies Rs. 1-10-1. ^ 
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Table 60. 

Earnings {weighted averages) of Cotton Mill WorlA.rs in Nagpur in 
8elec^d Occupations in January, 1944. 


Number of 


OceupatioBk 

Bex. 

Piece or 

Time. 

per ehifc. 
hours of 
work 

Number of 
workers. 

Average 
daily net 
earnings. 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

PjT 

9 

372 

1 16 6 

Slabbing Tenter 

M 

PjT 

9 

70 

2 0 0 

Inter Tenter 

M 

P|T 

9 

122 

2 0 4 

Roving Tenter « 

M 

P|T 

9 

166 

1 16 4 

Bing Doffer 

M 

T 

9 

1,426 

17 8 

Single Sider 

M 

T 

9 

2,653 

1 13 11 

Winder 

M 

P 

9 

281 

16 0 

Winder 

P 

P 

9 

605 

16 8 

Beeler 

P 

P 

9 

1,442 

16 2 

Weaver — One Loom 

M 

P|T 

9 

3,884 

1 14 0 

Weaver — Two Loome 

M 

P 

9 

1,122 

2 6 9 

Cool/ 

M 

T 

9 

540 

1 10 1 

Cooly 

P 

T 

9 

7 

1 10 0 


Total = 12,640 

The wage level at Akola is appreciably lower than that at Nagpur, 
as will be seen from the following frequency table showing the earnings 
at Nagpur and Akola ; — 

Table 61. 

Frequency Table showing the Earnings in Nagpur andi Akola in January 

1944. 

Pereentgae of workers whose average daily net earnings were 



Re i/- to 
Rs. 1/4 

1 / 4 /- to 
1 / 8 /- 

1 / 8 /- to 
1 / 12 /- 

1 / 12 /- to 
2 /- 

2 /- to 
2 / 4 /- 

2 / 4 /- to 
2 / 8 /- 

2 / 8 /-and 

avove. 

Nagpur 

— 

19.68 

17.72 

43.86 

9.93 

7.7J 

1.10 

Akola 

0.26 

48.54 

27.44 

8.31 

9.07 

11.28 

0.10 


In the centres in the C.P., dearness allowance is linked with the cost 
of living index number published by the Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur. 
In January 1944, when the cost of living index number for Nagpur stood 
at 287, the allowance of a worker attending full-time amounted to Rs. 
27-8-0- The mills at Nagpur and Akola paid a profit bonus for 1943-44 
equal to i of the total earnings of the workers. The largest unit of the 
industry in Nagpur pays a long semce bonus at the rate of Re. 1 per 
month to those who have put in five years" service or more and at the rate 
of Rb. 2 per month to those who have put in 10 or more years of service. 
All the mills pay a regularity bonus of Rs. 18 per year. Both at Nagpur 
and at Akola, the w#ge period is a month. 

(ix) Indore- 

As a result of the recommendations of a Committee appointed by the 
State, a scheme of standardization of wages in some occupations has been 
introduced. Two of its provisions are l^&t the mills paying more than the 
standard rate should not scale down their rates and that the mills 
except one should pay to two-loom weavers with an efficiency of 76 per 
cent, Rs. 38 per month for 26 days’ work. In spite of the introduction of 
the scheme, however, the results of the Wage Census relating to the month 
of March 1944 show that there are slight variations in the basic wages in 
the different units at Indore. The following table gives the weighted 
averages of wages and earnings in the Indore mills;— 



Table 62 . 


Wages and Earnings {Weighted Averages) op Cotton Mill Workers in 
Indore in Selected. Occupations in March 1944 . 


Occupation.s 

Sex. 

Piece 
or time 

Number 
of hours 
of work 
per shift. 

Number 

of 

workers. 

Average 
• daily 
basic 
wages. 

Average 

daily 

net. 

earnings 







Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

P 


10 

4.)! 

1 

0 

4 

283 

Slubbing Tenter 

M 

P 


10 

141 

> 

I 

0 

2 8 10 

Inter Ten er 

M 

P 


10 

■^49 

0 

*5 

10 

2 7 0 

Roving Tenter 

M 

P 


10 

440 

0 

*5 

2 

274 

Ring Warp Sider 

M 

T 


10 

721 

0 

9 

1 1 

2 I 9 

Ring Weft Sider 

M 

T 


10 

696 

0 

10 

2 

2 2 I 

Ring Tarwalla 

M 

T 


10 

68 

0 

10 

3 

'2 I 9 

Ring Doffer 

M 

T 


10 

L^>97 

0 

6 

8 

I 14 7 

Grey Winder 

M 

P 


10 

499 

0 

7 

4 

1 14 to 

Ditto 


T 


U) 

90 

0 

I r 

4 

2 I 9 

Dit.o 

F 

P 


10 

9B2 

0 

7 

» 

I 14 6 

Colour Winder 

M 

P 


10 

.3B 

0 

'3 

2 

2 4 8 

Dit 0 

1- 

P 


10 

'■^73 

0 

9 

2 

2 0 8 

Universal Winder 

M 

P 


to 

82 

(> 

6 

7 

114 0 

Ditto 

M 

1 


10 

16 

0 

8 

,3 

203 

Ditto 

F 

P 


10 

109 

0 

6 

2 

I 13 10 

Ditto 

F 

r 


10 

*7 

0 

9 

8 

2 I I 

Pirn Winder 

M 

p 


10 

33 

0 

7 

I 

I 14 7 

Ditto 

V 

p 


10 

54 

V, 

7 

9 

2 0 I 

Ditto 

F 

r 


10 

»9 

0 

8 

3 

203 

Rceler 

M 

p 


10 

47 

0 

9 

7 

2 I 3 

Ditto 

M 

I 


10 

9 

0 

6 

5 

1 13 11 

Ditto 

F 

p 


10 

308 

0 

6 

8 

I 14 3 

Weaver (One Loom) ... 

M 

p 


10 

993 

0 

*3 

3 

248 

Weaver (IVo Looms)... 

M 

p 


10 

5,197 

I 

4 

9 

212 2 

Cooly 

M 

T 


10 

1,403 

0 

12 

0 

233 


lotal 


14,782 
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All the mills have been paying dearness allowance since July 1940. 
The allowance is based on the three monthly average of the cost of living 
index numbers for Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. For the quarter 
ending 30th September 1944 the average of the indices was 258 and, the 
monthly allowance amounted to Rs- 30-9-0 per worker for 26 days’ 
attendance. A frequency of wages and earnings per day shows that 24.35 
per cent of the workers have a basic wage which is under as. 8, 22.58 per 
cent between as. 8 and as. 12, 12.43 per cent between as. 12 and a rupe3 
10.86 per cent between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-4-0 and 29.78 per cent over Rs* 
1-4-0. The majority of the workers in the last category are weavers. As 
regards earnings, only 0.49 per cent of the workers were earning between 
Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-12-0 per day no worker earning less than Rs. 1-8-0 per 
day* The percentage of those earning between Rs. 2-12-0 and Rs. 3 was 
18.27. Most of the mills pay a bonus in one form or another. All the 
mills in Indore paid a profit bonus for the year 1943 amounting to i of the 
afirgi*ogate basic earnings of the workers. The wage period in all the 
mills is the calendar month and wages are usually paid before the 10th of 
the succeeding month. 

(x) Baroda. 

A wage census relating to the month of March 1944 was conducted in 
selected important occupations in all the units. As between unit and 
unit there are slight differences in the basic wage rates and one unit defi- 
nitely pays higher wages than the other three. The following table 
contains information regarding basic wages and earnings in selected 
occupations : — 

Table 63). 

Wagea and Earnings (weighfed averages) of Cotton Mill Workers hi 
Baroda in Selected Occupations in Maych 1944. 


Pirre Number Number Average Avera/afc 

Occupation. Sex. or time of hours , of daily daily 

of work. workers. basic net 








wages. 

earnings. 







Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Drawing Tenter 


M 

P 

9,10 

120 

0 

14 

9 

2 

13 

1 r 

Slabbing Tenter 


M 

P 

9,10 

.43 

0 

15 

5 

2 


8 

Inter Tenter 


M 

P 

9 >io 

77 

0 

14 

8 

2 

*3 

5 

Roving Tenter 

... / 

M 

P 

O'O) 

189 

0 

12 

8 

2 

12 

3 

Mule ^pimner 


M 

T 


1,064 

0 

H 

0 

2 

*3 

I 

Ditto 


F 

T 

9 

1 1 

0 

*3 

5 

2 

12 

7 

Frame Doffer 


M 

T 

9 >m 

21 1 

0 

7 

6 

2 

G 

6 

Ring Doffer 


M 

r 

9»to 

575 

0 

7 

5 

2 

6 

5 

Grey Winder 


M 

P 

10 

182 

0 

9 

2 

2 

9 

3 

Ditto 


F 

P 

9 

207 

0 

7 

8 

2 

6 

8 

Colour Winder 


M 

P 

9 im 

10 

0 

1 1 

I 

2 

10 

2 

Ditto 


F 

P 

9 

82 

0 

II 

2 

2 

9 

2 

Cheese Winder 


M 

P 

10 

3 

0 

*3 

9 

2 

12 

6 

Ditto 


F 

P 

9 

10 

0 

1 1 

3 

2 

8 

2 

Reclcr 


M 

P 

10 

10 

0 

7 

I 

2 

5 

10 

Ditto 


F 

P 

9 

42 

0 

7 

7 

2 

6 

I 

Weaver (Two looms) 


M 

P 

9,10 

2,201 

i 

6 

10 

3 

5 

7 

Cooly 


M 

1' 

9 ,*o 

441 

0 

10 

3 

2 

8 

7 


Toul ... 5,485 
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It will be seen that amon^ the process operatives the highest paid 
occupation is that of two-loom weavers, their average basic wage being 
Rs. 1-6-10 per day and their average net earnings Rs. 3-5-7. Ring doffers 
get an average daily wage of 0-7-5 per day, their average daily earnings 
being Rs. 2-6-5, The following table shows the frequency of wages and 
earnings: — 

* Table 64. 


Frequency Table showing Percentage of Workers in different Income 
Gronm in Baroda Mills. 

Total No- of Workers (5,485). 


Income groups. 

Under As. -141- 
As. 4 and under As. 8 
As. 8 and under As. 12 
As. 12 and under Re. 11- 
Re. 1 \- and under Rs. 1141- 
Rs. 1|4|- and under Rs. l|8j- 
Rs. lisj- and under Rs. 11121- 
Rs. 1112 and under Rs. 21- 
Rs. 2]- and under Rs. 2141- 
Rs. 2141- and under Rs. 2^1- 
Rs. 2181- and under Rs. 2ll2|- 
Rs. 21121- and under Rs. 3|- 
Rs. 31- and over 


Percentage to total 


Basic wages 

Net earniugs 


19.24 



14.40 



22.28 



3.87 

• • 


26.72 



13.49 

• • 


•• 

22.92 



11.21 

, , 


23.54 



42.33 

Total =± 

100.00 

100.00 


From (lie above table it is clear that not a single worker earns less than 
Us- 2-4-0 per day. The percentage of those earning between Rs. 2-4-0 and 
Jl'^. 2-8-0 is 22.02. of those ea.rninsr between Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 2-12-0 is 
11.21, of those between Rs. 2-12-0 and under Rs. 3 is 23.54, while as many 
as 42.33 per cent of the total are in the earning group Rs. 3 and over- 
The latter are all weavers. The wage scale in Baroda is largely influenced 
by Ahmedabad. Sijice 1042 dearness allowance is being paid on a uniform 
basis, the rate of the allowance being 75 per cent of that paid in the 
Ahmedabad. The highest amount of dearness allowance paid was Rs. 
57-12-6 in December 1043, while in June 1044 it amounted to Rs. 44-15-9 
per month- The workers in the Baroda mills get an annual war bonus. 
It is paid at a certain percentage of the basic wages, this percentage being 
23 in 1042 and 25 in 1043. Some mills also pay attendance and produc- 
tion bonus. There are different wage periods for piece and time workers. 
Those on piece rates are paid on a hapta basis, two haptas constituting 
a calendar month. Thus they receive payment twice a month, once on 
tile 0th and again on the 24th. Time-rated workers receive wages only 
once a month, usually on the 9th or 10th of the month. 

(xi) Bangalore. 

There are considerable variations in the wages as between unit and 
unit in Bangalore* The following table shows the wages^ and earning^ 
in selected occupations in the cottxm mills at Bangalore during the month 
of January 1944 r— . ^ -c 
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Table 66. 

Wagca and ‘Earnings (weighted averages) in Selected Occupations^ in 
January 1944 in the three hig Cotton Mills at Bangalore. 


Occupation 

/ 

Sex. 

Pi«ce 
or time 
rate 

Number 
of hours 
of work 
per shfft 

Number 

of 

workers. 

Average 

daily 

basic 

wages 

earned 

Aver?/; c 
daily 
ne 

earnings 






Rs. 

a. V- 

Rs. a. p. 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

1 


*25 

0 

10 

7 

I 4 I 

Slubbing Tenter 

M 

P 

«,9 

65 

0 

*3 

I 

1 5 6 

Inter Tenter 

M 

P 

8.9 

77 

0 

1 1 

1 

1 G I 

Roving I’enler 

M 

1 * 

»,9 


0 

1 1 

4 

1 5 8 

Ring Doffer 

M 

P 

9 

425 

0 

4 

4 

0 12 II 

Slubbing Doffer 

M 

1 ' 

8 

.53 

0 

7 

9 

I 2 4 

Rovtfig Doli'er 

M 

1 

9 

178 

0 

b 

4 

0 *5 *1 

Throstle Doffer 

M 

r 

9 

239 

0 

8 

0 

I 2 9 

Full Sider 

M 

r 

9 

*33 

0 

9 

7 

* 3 * 

Ditto 

F 

1 

9 

9 

0 

8 

7 

* 2 5 

HairSider 

M 

1 

9 

4 * 

0 

G 

2 

I 5 II 

Two thirds Sider 

M 


9 

*3‘> 

0 

7 

I 

I I G 

Ditto 

F 

1 

9 

*4 

0 

G 

! 

I 0 8 

One (hire! sider 

M 

i 

9 

*94 

0 

4 

I 

u 411 

(irey Winder 

M 

P 

9 


0 

9 

9 

I I I 

Ditto 

F 

P 

9 

9^> 

0 

7 

2 

1 (3 11 

Colour Winder 

M 

r 

9 

3 

0 

7 

4 

1 I 2 

Ditto 

F 

p 

9 

1 1 

0 

4 

5 

0*5 1 

Universal Winder 

M 

p 

9 

**3 

0 

G 

0 

I 4 10 

Ditto 

F 

p 

9 

*3'^ 

0 

6 

4 

I 0 1 

Pirn Winder 

M 

p 

9 


0 

*3 

7 

* * * 9 

Ditto 

F 

p 

9 

47 

0 

*5 

10 

110 7 

M.N.K. Winder 

M 

p 

9 

*9 

0 

3 

10 

*> *3 9 

Ditto 

F 

p 

9 

44 

0 

5 

5 

0 15 2 

Single-Loom Weaver ... 

M 

p 

9 

347 

0 

9 

1 

I 2 G 

Two Loom Weaver 

M 

p 

9 

73^ 

I 

(.) 

9 

1*1 3 

Three-Loom Weaver ... 

M 

p 

9 

4'ji 

1 

•2 

9 

I 13 I 

Four-Loom Weaver 

M 

p 


14 

I 

3 

1 1 

2 0 I 

Six-Loom Weaver 

M 

p 


*87 

I 

G 

3 

2 0 I 

Reeler 

M 

p 

a 

4* 

<3 

5 

4 

0*3 2 

Ditto 

F 

p 

9 

333 

0 

7 

3 

* * 3 

Gooly 

Total 

M 

r 

9 

u> 1 2 

. 3^030 

0 

9 

3 

1 3 2 


As compared to 1943, there have been slight changes in the upward 
liircction in tlie basic wage rates.. The following table slh>ws at a glance 
Ihe position regarding basic wages a)id oaniings in the cotton mills in 
Itangalore : — 

Table 66. 

Frequency of wages and earnings in Bangalore Cot toil Mills in 1944 


Basic Wages. Net Earnings. 


Wages groups. 

Percentage 

to 

total. 

Wages 

groups. 

Percentage 

to 

total. 

Under as. 6 

\s. 6 .and under As. 10 

As. 10 and under As. 14 

As. 14 and under Rs. 1|2 
Over Rs. Il2 

17758 

32.24 

24.37 

14.16 

11.65 

Under as. 8 

As. 8 to As. 12 

As. 12 to Re. IJ- 

Re. 11- to Rs. 114 

Rs. 114 to Rs. 3|8 

Rs. 118 to Rs. 1112 

Over Rs. 11121- 

Nii 

6.62 

33.68 

30.16 

16.34 

20.84 

32.46 


100.00 



100.00 
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At tile time ot the enquiry only four out of the six units were paying 
dearness allowance which was linked with the official cost of living index 
number published by the Mysore Government. There is only a slight 
variation in the rate of the allowance paid by the larger units. In July 
11)45. the Bangalore cost of living index number stood at 199 and the rate 
of the allowance worked out to Rs. 19-10-6 per month- The smaller units 
])ay as dearness allowance only about half the amount paid by the larger 
units. Some of these concerns give an allowance of one to two annas per 
day to night shift workers who are also supy)lied with a free cup of tea. 
In the largest unit of the industry, half yearly bonus was given to all perma- 
nent employees at the rate of the declared dividend which in 194d was 
15% of their earnings. All permanent and temporary workers with six 
months’ service are also paid War Savings Bonus at the rate of five per 
cent of their earnings and the amount is credited to their account in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. In the other two large units, half yearly bonus 
is paid only to permanent workers at 10 per cent of the actual earned 
wages during tln^ six months to which the bonus relat^.s. The smaller 
units do not pay any bonus. In the larger units of the industry, the wage 
period is the English caleiular month but in the smaller concerns it is 
either a week or a fortnight. 

(xii) (U)cliin ^tah. 

A wages census was conducted in three units in Cochin State for the 
month of April 1944 and the following table contains the results of the 
census for important selected occupations: — 

Table G7. 

Wanes ‘iml Karmens {w<l<fhlc(l uvenKjes) in April 1944 In Selected 
Occupations in three Cotton Mills in Cochin State. 


Piece 


Occupation. 

Sex 

or time 

Drawing Tenter 

M 

P 

Ditto 

F 

P 

Ditto 

M 

T 

Slabbing Tenter 

M 

P 

Inter Tenter 

M 

P 

Roving Doffer 

M 

P 

Ditto 

M 

T 

Ditto 

C 

T 

Fuil Siders 

M 

T 

Ditto 

F 

T 

} Sider 

. , M 

T 


Number Number Average .Averager 

of hours of daily daily 

of work workers, basic riel 

per shift. wages earnings. 

earned. 



Rs. 

a. 


P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

9 

O 

0 

7 

4 

I 

0 

4 

:>1 

I '2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

8 

8 

9 

23 

0 

5 

10^ 0^ 

10 

I 

<) 

^9 

0 

8 

4 

0 

*5 

11 

9 

27 

0 

8 

1 1 

I 

0 

9 

9 

8o 

0 

8 

5 

0 

15 

10 

9 

66 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

7 

9 

38 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

8 

9 

249 

0 

6 

9 

0 

12 

3 

9 

33 

0 

5 

3 

0 

12 

6 

9 

163 

0 

4 

8 

0 

8 

4 
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Table 67 (Contd)- 


} Sidcr 

F 

T 

J Sidcr 

M 

T 

Ditto 

F 

T 

^ Sidcr 

M 

r 

Ditto 

F 

r 

Tarwalla 

\1 

T 

Ring Doffer 

xM 

r 

Ditto 

F 

T 

Grey Winder 

F 

p 

Colour Winder 

F 

p 

Rcclcr 

F 

p 

Single Loom Wcavei 

F 

p 

Ditto 

M 

p 

Two Loom Weaver 

M 

p 

Cooly 

M 

T 

Ditto 

F 

r 


Total 


9 

34 

0 

4 

7 

0 

8 

3 

9 


0 

3 

i 

0 

a 

0 

9 

16 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 

9 

*47 

0 

3 

* 

0 

5 

a 

9 

r,0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

3 

9 


0 

a 

3 

0 

*4 

2 

9 

22 i 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

G 

9 


0 

* 

10 

0 

3 

4 

9 

166 

0 

3 

(i 

0 

7 

r> 

() 

16 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

7 

9 

373 

0 

4 

3 

0 

7 

7 

8 

2;r-> 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

a 

a 

474 

0 

a 

2 

0 

*3 

I 

8 

269 

0 

10 

1 

I 

T) 

3 

9 

(,G 

0 

7 

2 

0 

10 

1 

9 

^>3 

0 


2 

0 

j 

\) 


: 1.078 


It will bo seen from the table that in no rase does the average basic 
wage of a tenter exceed Rs. 0-8-11 and is Rs. 0-5-10 per day in the ease 
of drawing tenters on time-rates. Women drawing tenters have an 
average basic wage of as. 0-0 only. The average Oaily wage of a single 
loom weaver is as. 5 (»idy in the case of women and as- 0-6-2 in the case 
of men. Two loom weavers get on an average as. 0-10-1 per tlay. A 
peculiarity in (AH*hin is that women are employe I both in the ring, spinning 
and the weaving departments. Jn Tricliiir, dearness allowance was paid 
at the time of the cjniuiry at the rate of 120 per cent of the basic wages. 
In Pudukad, on the other hand, the rate ot the allowance w'as 100 per 
cent of the basic wagete- The mill at Trichur paid a bonus at the rate^ 
of two monfhs’ basic wages for 1943 and 1944. On the other hand, an 
annual prosperity bonus of 3^ months' wages, including dearness allow- 
ance, was paid in Pudukad for the same years. Tn addition to the 
extremely low level of wages iii the Cochin State, one of the mills was not 
working to full capacity on account of shortage of power, and for part 
of the day the machinery had to be kept idle. This affected the earnings 
of the workers. 
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II — Jute Mills. 

Tile discussion of the wage position in the Indian jute mill industry 
is fraught with special difficulty in view of the paucity of information 
on the subject, the multiplicity of occupations in the industry and the 
absence of any standardisa'ion scheme. As the Royal Commission pointed 
out, ‘‘the jute industry has been more fortunate than the 
cotton mill industry" as regards the prevalence of industrial unrest and the 
repurcussion of political factors upon stability- As a result, it has 
(*S(*apcd a series of investigations by statutory and other bodies to whicli 
its sister industry has been subjected in the last few 3 "ears^\^ Thus no 
informatioji regarding wages or earnings in the industry, either collecte<l 
by an official or non-official agency, is available to the public. A Wage 
Census was, therefore, conducted, in this in lustry. The information was 
collected for all workers in the sampled mills numbering in Bengal, 2 
in Cawnpore and 2 in South India. The wage period selected was a 
veek in January 1044 in most cases in Bengal, a fortnight in March 104o 
in Cawnpore, and the month of January 1944 in South Indian Centres. 
The wage structure of the Jute Mill Industry has undergone no radical 
alteration in recent years although, soon after the outbreak of the war. 
the Jute Mills Association, Bengal, sanctioned an increalse of 10 per cent 
in the wages of the workers employed in mills affiliated to the Association. 

(i) Bengal. 

About 60 per cent of the workers in Jute Mills are time-rated and 
the rest piece-rated- The time-ra^e calculated on an hourly basis and 
the piece-rate according to a fixed unit of work. According to the 
replies received from the Indian Jute Mills Association, “no scientific 
principles were adopted in the fixation of wages, the only de erminant 
being the excess of supply over demand of workers which has had an 
important influence on wages throughout the career of the industry up 
to the outbreak of the present War’’. Table 60 shows the average Aveek- 
ly ba.sic Avages in 21 selected occupations in the juto mills in Bengal 
covered by our Wage Census. 


Report, p. 215, 
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It will be seen from Table 69 that weavers (Hessian and Sacking) 
form the single largest body of workers in jnte mills, and form 31.8 per 
cent of the total. In the census, no weaver was returned whose basic 
wage was less than Rs. 3 per week and, in fact, 90.8 per cent of them or 
28.9 per cent of the total earned as wages Rs. 5 per week or more- As 
many as 8.25 per cent earned Rs. 9 and over as wages. 

The next single largest body of workers is of spinner, hessian and 
sacking, and forms 11.09 per cent of the total. Of these, nearly 44.2 
per cent were found in the basic wage groii]) of Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5 per 
week, the next largest pi-o])ortion of them being in the wage group of 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 per week. None of the hessian spinners and only 93 
of Ihe sacking spinners had a weekly wage exceeding Rs. 6 per week. 

Spinning shifters who numb(M-ed 5,467 or 6.4 per cent of the total 
is another numerical ly important group of workers. A large proportion 
of them or 85.4 per cent of the total arc to l:e found in the wage groups, 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4|8|- per week. The lowest basic wage of a shifter seems 
to lie in the category, Rs- 2|8|- to Rs. 3 per week, as many as 289 having 
l>een i’etnrned in this category- AViiiders — co]) and waip — inimbercd 
7,418 or 8.6 per cent of the total number covered. The variations in the 
wages of winders appear to be greater than in the case of most of tlic 
other occupations, with the exception pei-haps of beamers, weavers, and 
jute selectors. Even so, the largest coiu'cntration of winders appt‘ars 
to be in the wage groups, Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4-, Rs. 4 to Rs. 4|8|-, and Rs* 
4|8|- to RiS. 5 per week, accounting for 81 per cent of total. 

The Wage Census retnfned information for nearly 12,500 coolies, 
whose wages varied from Rs* 2|8|- to Rs. 5 per week. There were only 
2,539 coolies under the wage category, Rs. 6 to Rs. 6|8|- per week. 

So far as Softener dVeders and Receivers, Teaser Feeders and Re- 
ceivers and Breaker Feeders and Reeeivei*s are concenicd. none of them 
seems to have a basic wage rate of more than Rs. 4|8|- per week and, as a 
matter of fac\ a large percentage or 68.8 per cent of the total seems to 
fall within the wage category Rs. 3 to Rs. 3jS|- and Rs. 3|8|- to Rs* 4. 

Taking all the workers in ihe selected occupations, it will be seen 
lhat the basic wages per week of below 20.07 per cent lie within the wage 
groups Rs. 2|8|- to Rs. 3|8|- of 40.63 per cent in the wage groups Rs. 3|8|- 
to R.s. 5 of 33.47 per cent in the wage groups Rs. 5 to Rs. S and of 5.83 
per cent within the wage groii]) of Rs. 8 and Rs. 9 and over. A rough 
os imate of the average basic* wage in the industry in Bengal would be 
about Rs. 5 per week. 

The net earnings of workers in selected occupations are shown in 
Table 70. These earnings include all allowances, such as amenity allow- 
ance, production Ix^nns, overtime pay, A.R.Fd allowance, etc. The 
figures, however, do not take into consideration the factor of absenteeism. 
The figures are self-explanatory and retjuire little comment. It might 
also be pointed out that at the time of the Census, the 
amenity allowance amounted to Rs. ]|4|- per week, while, at present, it 
is Rs. 2 per week. So far as is known, there have h^en no other changes 
in the allowances, either in \he upward or downward direction. The 
figures in the fable should, therefore, be read in the light of the fact that 



Table 70. 

Frequency table showing the average Weekly Net Earnings in selected occupations in the Jute Mills in Bengal covered 

by Wages Cemnis in 1944. 
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the earnings shown above would be higher today to the extent of the 
increase in the amenity allowance. It will be seen from the table that 
1.32 per cent of the workers are in the earning category below Rs. 4; 
14.83 per cent in the earning category Rs. 4 and below Rs. 5; 52.34 per 
cent in the category Rs. 5 and below Rs. 7-8-0; 19.24 per cent in the 
earning category Rs. 7-8-0 and below Rs. 9; and the remainder (12.27 
per cent) in the categories Rs. 9 and above. It is of interest to note 
that none of the Jute Cutters, Softener Feeders and Receivers, Teaser 
Feeder and Receivers, Breaker Feeders and Receivers, Finisher 
Feeders and Receivers and Drawing Feeders and Receivers earns more 
than Rs. 6|8|- per week. Among the weavers, 4,139 or 15.1 per cent of 
the total earn Rs. 10 and over. The earnings of the bulk of the coolies 
or 77.7 per cent of the total lie within the earning groups Rs. 4(81- to 
Rs. 6, nearly half the coolies being in the earnings category Rs. 5|8|- to 
Rs. 6 per week. A large, concentration 0 |fl them is to be found in the earning 
groups Rs. 6 and under Rs. 7|8|- per week. 

As pointed out already, there are large variations in the basic wages 
of cop winders and, therefore, in their earnings as well. Cop winders 
appear to b© in receipt of a slightly higher earning than warp winders. 
However, taking winders as a whole, their earnings seem to lie within 
the earning groups Rs. 5 ahd under Rs. 7, the largest concentration being 
in the earning group Rs. 5|8|- to Rs. 6 per week. 

No dearness allowance as such is being paid by the jute mill industry 
in Bengal, but an allowance known as ‘‘amenity allowance^’ linked to 
attendance is paid instead. At first, namely, in June 1941, the rate of 
this allowance was annas four per month. This has been increased, from 
time to time, and since December 4, 1944, stands at Rs. 2 per week. In 
addition to cash allowance, the mills issue foodstuffs from the Mills' ration 
shops at concession rates. Different mills, however, charge different rates 
for the commodities supplied. Judging from a sample of 29 mills, it 
seems that the maximum loss to the mills per head per week is Rs. 1-10-3 
and the minimum R«. 0-13-6, the average being Rs. 1-4-4. According to ^ 
the Jute Mills Association, however, the average subsidy paid by the mills 
on account of the supply of foodstuffs is RvS. 1-9-0 per worker per week. 

(ii) Cawnpore, 

The following tables show the frequency of daily basic wages and 
earnings and the frequency of earning groups in the two sampled units 
at Cawnpore. 
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71 - 

Wag^s and Earnings in selected Occupations in the Second Fortnight of 
March 1945 in the Jute Mills in Cawnpore covered ,bp the Wage Cen^is. 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Piece No. 

or of hours 
Time of work 
(P or per 

T) shift. 

No. 

of 

workers. 

Average 

daily 

basic 

wages 

earned. 

Average 
daily 
gross 
earnings 
including 
overtime 
allowances 
and bonuses. 

Average 

daily 

net 

earnings 
including 
overtime, 
allowances 
acd bonuses. 

Jute Assorters . . . 

Males 

P 9 hours 

43 

Rs. as. p. 

1 I 2 

RS. as, p. 

I 11 11 

RS. as. p. 

I 11 11 

Cutters 

M 

T 

** 

1 1 1 

0 

8 

9 

I 3 6 

I 3 6 

Softener feeders 
and Receiver... 

M 

T 

>> 

76 

0 

8 

4 

I 3 2 

I 3 2 

Teaserman 

M 

T 

yy 

30 

0 

9 

2 

I 3 II 

I 3 II 

Breaker feeder 
and Receivers... 

M 

T 

yy 

65 

0 

7 

3 

1 2 0 

I 2 0 

Ditto 

F 

T 

yy 

5* 

0 

7 

3 

120 

I 2 0 

Finishing feeders 
and Receivers... 

M 

r 

>y 

92 

0 

7 

0 

I I 10 

1 i 10 

Ditto 

F 

T 


29 

0 

7 

0 

J I 9 

I I 9 

Drawing feeders 
and Receivers... 

M 

T 

» 

222 

0 

7 

0 

< I 9 

* I 9 

Ditto 

F 

T 

>9 

50 

0 

6 

9 

I I 6 

1 I S 

Roving feeders 

M 

T 

>9 

21 

0 

6 

9 

I I 6 

I I 6 

Ditto 


P 

yt 

62 

0 

9 

3 

I 4 0 

I 4 0 

Ditto 

F 

P 

» 

25 

0 

8 

11 

I 3 8 

* 3 » 

Rovers 

M 

P 

yy 

62 

0 

12 

10 

1 7 7 

* 7 7 

Ditto 

M 

T 

yy 

5 

0 

10 

7 

I 5 6 

I 5 6 

Roving shifters 

M 

T 

;> 

138 

0 

6 

9 

I I 7 

I I 7 

Spinners 

M 

1' 

yy 

790 

0 

1 1 

0 

I 6 0 

I 6 0 

Spinning Shifters 

M 

T 

yy 

601 

0 

6 

8 

I * 7 

I I 7 

Roll Winders . . . 

M 

P 

yy 

394 

0 

9 

4 

* 4 I 

I 4 I 

Cop Winders 

M 

P 

yy 

375 

0 

10 

I 

I 411 

I 4 II 

Weavers 

M 

P 

yy 

1,466 

I 

0 

0 

1 10 8 

I 10 8 

Hammers 

M 

P 

j* 

251 

0 

*3 

8 

1 8 6 

1 8 6 

Hand Sewc 

M 

P 

yy 

155 

0 

7 

10 

I 2 7 

127 

Hand Sewers ... 

F 

P 

yy 

121 

0 

6 

1 1 

I I 8 

I 1 8 

Beamers 

M 

T 

yy 

43 

I 

3 

7 

* 14 5 

* H 5 

Coolie 

M 

T 

yy 

249 

0 

7 

7 

I 2 5 

* 2 5 

Ditto 

M 

P 

yy 

249 

0 

6 

8 

* i 5 

* * 5 


Total 5.776 




T^ble 72- 

Wrtqmeitctf Table showing the ^u)nhcr of Workers m Selected Occupations in the Daily Ba^sic Wage and Earnings Groups 
in the Jute Milk in Cawnpore covered by the Wage Census (Moirch 1945). 
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It will be seen that 31.73% of the workers are in receipt of a 
basic daily wage of less than as. 8, 36.74% fall in the wage group bet- 
ween as 8 and as. 12 per day, 24.22% are in the group between as. 12 
and Re. 1 per day and 7.31% reeeive a basic wage of Re. 1 and over. 
While the basic wage rates in the mills at Cawiipore appear to be lower 
than those in Bengal, the earnings are inuch higher because the mills at 
Cawiipore pay dearness allowance on the scale adopted by the Employers’ 
Association of Northern India, (lie qiiantnm of which is nearly three 
times the one given by the mills in Bengal. For instance, while the mills 
in Bengal pay an amenity allowance of tls. 2 per week, the amount pay- 
able by way of deainess allowance in Cawnpoi’e was Rs. 23-7-0 for the 
month of January 1045. The Cawiipore mills also pay a regular attend- 
ance bonus of as. 7 to spinners and as. 2 to doffcrs per fortnight. As 
regards daily earnings, it is seen that 40.41% earn Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0, 
31.84% earn Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0, 26.44% earn 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 
and only 1.31% earn Its. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2. 

(iii) South India. 

The following frequency table shows the average daily basic wages 
amt cai*ning in the month of January 1044 in selected oecnpations in 
four Jute Mills in the Province of liladras: — 



Table 73 - 

Frequency TahU showing the Number of Workers in Selected Occupoitwns in the Daily Basic Wage and Daily Net earning 
Groups in the Jute Mills in Madrons Presidency covered by the Waqe Census in January 1944 . 

Number of workers in the daily basic wage groups ; Number of workers in the daily earning groups 
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Like mills in Bengal those in South India granted an increase of 
10% in the basic wages in the year 1939. It will be seen from Table 73 
that so far as daily basic wages are concerned, 38.37% are in receipt of 
less than as. 8 ; 24.53% receive between as. 8 and as. 12 ; 18.89% between 
as. 12 and Re. 1; and 18.21% above Re. 1. The scale of dearness allow- 
ance in South Indian mills is the same as in Bengal, namely Rs. . 2 per 
week. The above table shows that 45.45% of the workers earn less than 
as. 12 per day, 36.34% receive between as. 12 and Re. 1-4-0 while 18.21% 
earn Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0. 

The following table compares the basic wages and earnings in three 
centres of the industry, namely, Bengal, Cawnpore and Madras: — 

Table 74. 

Comparison of Wages and Earnings in Bengal^ Cawnpore and Madras, 


Under 8 as. 

8as. to 12 as. 

12 as. to i/- 

i/- to 1/4 

I 4 to 1/8 I 

: 1/8 to and 
above. 

Centres Percentage 
of workers 
to total. 

Percentage 
of workers 
to total. 

Percentage 
of workers 
to total. 

Percentage 
of workers 
to total. 

Percentage 
of workers 
to total 

Percentage 
of workers 
to total 

B.W. N.E. 
Bengal ... 7.2 

Cawnpore 31.73 
Madras 38.37 14.72 

Province 

‘ B.W. N.E. 
43.0 6.41 

36.74 ... 

24 -, 5.3 ,'30.73 

B.W. N.E. 
20.7 37.69 

24.22 

i8.8j 30.65 

B.W. N.E. 

* 9-4 ‘M -39 

7.31 40.41 

18.21 5.69 

B.W. N.E. 

1 S.7 19.24 

... 31.84 

18.21 

B.W. N.E. 
3.0 12.27 

27.75 


B.W.zz Basic Wage; N.E. = Net Earnings. 

The table is self-explanatory and it is clear that basic wages are the 
highest in Bengal, while earnings are the highest in Cawnpore. Ex- 
cepting Cawnpore, there is no evidence as to the basis on which dearness 
allowance is being granted in the jute mills in Bengal and South India. 
From such estimates as can be made of the present level of retail prices 
ruling in and around Calcutta, cost of living is at least 200 per cent 
higher than during the pre-war period. With amenity or dearness 
allowance of Rs. 2 per week and a grain concession amounting to R«. 
1-1-9 per week, the increase in the earnings does not amount even to 100 
per cent of the basic wage. It is thus clear that the jute mill worker, 
pal'ticiilarly in Bengal, is very much worse off as compared to the pre- 
war period in view of the rise in the cost of living. Unlike most organised 
industries in the country, the jute mills in India except those at Cawn- 
pore pay no profit bonus. The mills at Cawnpore, however, « being mem- 
bers of the Employers' Association of Northern India, paid the bonus 
for the year 1944 amounting to two months' basic wages. While in 
Bengal the wage period is a week, in Cawnpore it is a fortnight. In the 
South Indian Mills the wage period is a month and the wages are paid 
within ten days of their becoming due. 

Ill— SILK. 

The wage position in the silk industry, particularly in the silk fila- 
tures, can only be regarded as being dismal. The basic wage rates in 
some centres for certain occupations, such as reelers, are as low as annas 
five per day. In a factory in Bengal, a weaver was getting only as. 7 
per day as basic wages and his total earnings for 22 working days amount- 
ed to not more than Rs. 10-15-0. In the silk industry in Kashmir, the 
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wage rates are higher than those prevailing in South India, although 
in the largest unit in Kashmir, the worker is not sure of full employment 
in the month. The difference in the wage rates between Kashmir and 
Sou h India can be accounted for by the fact that while the bulk of 
the workers in South India are women, those in Kashmir are men. The 
existing wage level probably explains the large percentage of absciiteeisin 
which prevails in the industry. In one centre, if was openly stated by 
the management that the workers found it more remunerative to work on 
the roads than to Avork in a silk manufacturing concern. Out of the 38 
establishments covered by the enquiry 32 paid dearness allowance at 
varying rates. Except in Bombay (Tity, in none of the other centres is 
the dearness allowance paid in this industry at all (M)inniensiu>r e with 
the rise in prices. The establisliments in Mysore pay Rs. 8 per month 
to adults and Rs. 5 to half-time workers. In Kashmir, 50 per cent of 
the earned Avages are paid by Avay of dearness allowance. In Bengal, 
the rate varies from as. TJ to as. 5' per rupee of the total carnijigs Avhih* 
in Boniay, Avherc the alloAvance is linked to the official cost of living 
index number, it amounted at the time of the cmpiiry to about 13 annas 
0 pies ])er day. The Avage period is a month in Kashmir, Mysore and 
Bombay. In IMadras, it is a fortnight. In Bengal, it varies frotn (*on- 
cern to concern. The silk filatures pay daily, Avhile the Silk factories 
pay weekly, foniightly and monthly. 

lY—WOOrJJJX MILLS. 

In many of the uni^s of the industiy, basic Avages have been increased 
by more than 25 per cent since the outbreak of the war. The rates of 
dearness alloAViMice vaiy considerably from centre to centi'c and the ck- 
treme limits are about Rs. 30 per month in Bombay and Rs;. 10 ])er 
month in Kaslnnir. The wage level is the highest in Bombay Aviih about 
70 ])cr cent of the workers being in the daily wage groups as. 12 to Rs. 
1-4-0. The level of wages in the fadory at Kashmir is the lowest m the 
eountiy Avheiv nearly 70 per cent of the Avorkers get a <laily Avage of 
annas six to annas eight a day. Nearly 60 per cent of th^ woi*kers in 
Amritsar are in receipt of a daily A\'age of annas 12 to annas 14, and 
about 68 per c(*nt of the workers in DhariAval recei\'e a basic Avage vary- 
ing from Re. O-fl-5 to Iks. 1-3-0. In Mysore, nearly 48 per cent of tiic 
woi’kers receive a daily wage of less than As. TO, as many as 40.20 per 
cent being in the wage group As. 8 to As. 10. Owing to the comparatively 
high rate of dearness alloAvance prevailing in Bombay city, no Avorker 
receives less than a rupee per day and nearly 00 per cent get niore than 
Rs. 1|6!- per day. Tii CaAvupore, also, OAving to the high rate of dearness 
allowance, nearly 84 per cent of the workers earn more than Rs. 1-8-0 
per day. In Mysore, the largest unit pays a dearness allowance of Rs. 
15 per month and this has considerably improved the earning position 
of the Avorkers with the result that nearly 42 per cent are ^e found in 
the earning group Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per day. In Kashmir, not only 
are the basic Avages the lowest in the country, but so are the earnings 
and nearly a quarter of the Avorkers have an earning of less than As. 6 
per day and other quarter between annas 10 and annas 12 per day. The. 
larger units of the industry in Bombay, Cawnpore and Bangalore have 
been paying a profit bonus varying from one-sixth to one-fourth of the 
earnings exclusive of dearness alloAvance. The largest, tinit in Mysore was 
paying a profit bonus even before the War and has a regular system of 
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linking it with the dividends declared. The wage period is a month in 
Bombay, Dhariwal, My.sore and Kashmir, while in Amritsar it varies 
from factory to factory, being a month in some cases and a f ©might in 
others. The wage period in Cawnpore is a fortnight. 

\—KNGlNEEBmO INDUSTRY. 


Wc may now deal with the wage position in tlie engineering in- 
dustry. This can be conveniently done for different sections. There i.; 
hardly any uniformity of wage standards in the various 
sections of the industry and no general statements or statis- 
ical averages are possible, It is, therefore, neees.sary to take each section 
separately. The following important sections are dealt with; (i) General 
Engineering, (ii) Electrical Engineering, (iii) Railway Workshops and 
(ivt Kerosene Tinning and Packing, (v) Dockyards. 

i. Gins ral Enginee'rinrj. 


Madm.'!.— The rates of wages have remained the same since 1939 in 
l)ublic concerns and some private concerns and dearness allowance is paid 
to compensate the workers for the rise in the cost of living. ^ A few con- 
cerns have changed the woge-rates, the largest increase being in the wages 
of Grade II carpenters and moulders w’ho.se wage rates have gone up by over 
200%. The cases of large increases are mostly found in those concerns and 
those categories in which workers were very much underpaid l)efore the war 
and where rates had to he raised if men were to be retained. The follow- 
ing table "ives details of ma.ximum, minimum and average daily earnings 
of the principal categories of workers in the .selected concerns who have 
worked for the same number of days in tlie month of January 1944. Some 
of the eategories may overlap to a certain extent because there is no 
uniformity in classifying workers in the different concerns; for e-xamp e, 
some concerns include rivetters among blacksmiths, others include 
patternmakers among carpenters and in some ea.ses several categories are 
put under the general term “machinemcn”. There is also some dim- 
culty due to the same category being called by different names as coolies, 
helpers, attendants, boys ate. 



Tabim 75. 

Wages and Eatrnings in Madras in January 1944. 
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The ranges of rates given above vary from those announced by the 
concerns in the Rate Schedules. The actual maximum wages paid are 
less than the maximum announced, but in most cases the actual minimum 
rates are either the same as or above the announced rates. The average 
basic rates paid are substantially higher than the minimum rates and in 
some cases close to the maximum rates. Thus, it appears that a large 
number of workers receive a basic wage rate higher than the announced 
minimum rates. 

Bombay . — Except in one Government concern and to a certain extent 
in three private concerns, there does not seem to exist any lime-scale or 
graded promotion. The rates of pay in the Government concern are 
divided into two schedules, (a) for those engaged on or after the 
March 1933 and (b) for those engaged before that date. These rates 
for some of the categories of the workers are as follows: — 
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I a) No daily rate in the case of these workers. 
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Tn one of tlie private eoneerns, no speeifK* system of iLfraded or time- 
scale promotion exists, tlioiif?!! an effort is made to fix rates for various 
classes of work. After completion of the learning perio 1, the personnel 
are included in one or the other of these classifications at the discretion 
of the Management. These classifications, with their rates of pay, are as 
follows : — 

Table 77. 

Scales of Warfcs rat's in a, Bombay Factory. 

Classitication of employment. i Standard Rates of pay (in Rs. per day). 

I Class IV. Class HI. Class II. Class I 
I. Setters-up, Tool Room Hands, Crafts 

men. 2 4 2-8 2-12 3-0 

IT. Machinists — Group A (i.e., Grinder, 

Fine Machine Tapping, Nos. 4 and 6 
Antes, DSG lathe, Gaugers) and 

skilled workers, e.g., Motor winders None. 1-8 1*12 2 0 

III. Machinists — Group B (i.e., small 
lathes, drills. No. 2 Antes milling 
etc.) semi-skilled (i.e., Assemblers. 

Fan Winders, store coolies. .• None. 1-4 1-8 1-12 

IV. Learners (i.e. Apprentices). .. Grade of 14 as. — 2 as. — Rs. 1-6-0 (at 

intervals of 2 to 6 months). 

V. Unskilled workers. .. Below Rs. 1-4-0. 

In another Bombay concern, lime-sc-alc promotion exists only for 
coolies and hammermen, because they get a lower start than other skilled 
workmen. The scales arc as under: — 

Table 78. 

Wage-rates for Harnnh rnien and CooUes m a Bombay Factory. 

Hammermen Wage rates of wages in Rs. paid after a period of 

& Coolies. Initiab start r year ~i~y^r l}wlj years? 2 years. 3 years.3i years. 

Hammermen 
Coolies. 


0-14 0-15 10 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-4 

0-14 - 0-15 1-0 - 1-1 - 1-2 



Monthly wages and et^^'nings in Rupees in Bomhay Province. 
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The wages and earnings, based on figures supplied by 13 concerns (10 in 
Bombay and 3 in other towns) are given in Table 79. ft will be seen 
that the Bombay rates are higher. 

Bengal . — The system of graded or time-scale promotions was found 
only in 8 concerns, most of them being “big”. Increments for the skille I 
personnel varied from Rs. 2 to Us. 5 annually while umskilled workmen 
on daily rates get increments ranging from one anna to two annas ou 
completion of one year’s service. The rates of wages since 1939 have 
gone up in almost all categories, including turners, welders, moulders etc., 
by about 100%'. The increase in the rates for coolies is nearly 85%. 
Table 80 shows the maximum, minimum and average of boll' basic wages 
and gross earnings for some of the important occupations in tlic industry 
in Bengal: — 
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Table 80, 






Wages and Earnings (in Rs.)- 

-Bengal. 





(Based on information for 13 concerns). 





Basic wages. 

Gross earnings. 



Oceupation0. 

Max . Min . Average. 

Max. 

Min . Average. 


Blacksmiths 

2.48 1.24 1.72 “ 

3.13 

1.61 

2.24 


Carpenters 

2.75 2.10 2.34 

3.55 

2.65 

3.05 


Chippers 

1.25 0.75 1.05 

1.81 

1.13 

1.53 


Cooly 

1.04 0.78 0.86 

1.57 

1.21 

1.43 


Crane Driver 

1.75 1.00 1.41 

3.19 

1.86 

2.57 


Driller 

2.04 1.67 1.86 

2.91 

2.36 

2.64 


Fitter 

2.55 1.08 1.56 

3.29 

1.43 

2.10 


Furnaceman 

2.75 0.81 1.75 

4.80 

1.52 

3.13 


Hammerman 

1.13 0.88 1.00 

1.58 

1.27 

1.43 


Khalasy 

1.63 0.75 1.09 

2.28 

1.12 

1.57 


Mason 

1.52 1.11 1.33 

2.50 

1.78 

2.12 


Moulder ^ 

2.43 0.97 1.67 

3.16 

1.29 

2.20 


Oilman 

1.04 0.72 0.85 

1.74 

1.22 

1.43 


Pateernmakcr 

2.13 1.07 1.55 

2.61 

1.34 

1.92 


Planer 

2.07 1.57 1.80 

4.03 

2.33 

3.26 


Rivet ter 

3.24 1.81 2.55 

3.66 

2.71 

3.13 


Shaper 

1.77 0.89 1.35 

2.22 

1.16 

1.69 


Blotter 

2.50 1.75 2.21 

3.36 

2.45 

3.01 


Tool Grinder 

1.44 0.81 1.25 

2.63 

1.18 

1.77 


Turner 

2.99 1.72 2.23 

3.94 

2.30 

2.97 


Welder 

2.50 1.00 1.56 

3.07 

1.44 

2.18 


Bi}i($r. — The increase in the wapfc-ratos in TfCana^ifar 

sinc(* can 

be seen from the Pollowjuj? figures for an iron fouiidry in 

that ])la(!C. 



Table 81. 






Wayc-rafes in <i Tatanagar Fouvdry. 





Wage rates during the period. 




August 





Department. 

1939 1940 1941 1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 



Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 


Ramming 

1 - 3 - 0 1-3 0 1 - 4 - 0 1 - 4-0 

1 - 4 - 0 

1 - 6 - 0 

1 - 6 - 

0 

Chapni 

0 - 13 - 0 0 - 13 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 15 - 6 

0 - 15 - 

0 

Box S. Supplies. 
Block S. 

0 - 11 - 0 0 - 11 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 

0 - 12 - 0 

0 - 13 - 0 

0 13 - 

0 

Supplies 

0 - 9 - 0 0 - 9-0 0 - 10 - 0 0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 11 - 0 

0 - 11 - 

0 

Sand D. Maker 

0 - 8 - 0 0 - 9-0 0 - 10 - 0 0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 11 - 0 

0 - 11 - 

0 

Kadawalla 

0 - 7 - 6 0 - 7 - 6 0 - 8 - 6 0 - 8-6 

0 - 8 - 0 

0 - 9 - 6 

0- 9- 

6 

Nali 

0 - 13 - 0 0 - 13 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 15 - 0 

0 - 15 - 

0 

Clamptighter 

1 - 3-0 1 - 3 - 0 1 - 4-0 1 - 4 - 0 

1 - 4 - 0 

1 - 5 - 0 

1 - 5 - 

0 

D. L. Carrier 

0 - 13 - 0 0-13 0 0 - 14 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 

1 - 0 - 0 

1 - 1 - 0 

1 - 1 - 

0 

S. L. Carrier 

0 - 11 - 0 0 - 11 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 

0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 15 - 0 

0 - 15 - 

0 

Stick-holder 

0 - 8 - 0 0 - 8 - 0 0 - 9 - 0 0 - 9-0 

0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 11 - 0 

0 - 11 - 

0 

Runner-braker 

0 - 10 - 0 0 - 11 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 

0 - 15 - 0 

1 - 0 - 0 

1 - 0 - 

0 

Laddie-repairer 

0 - 10 - 0 0 - 11 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 0 - 12 - 0 

0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 15 - 0 

0 - 15 - 

0 

Big-laddler 

0 - 9 - 0 0 - 9-0 0 - 10 - 0 0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 12 - 0 

0 - 13 - 0 

0 - 13 - 

0 

Removing Khalasi 

0 - 13 - 0 0 - 13 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 0 - 14 - 0 

0 - 14 - 0 

1 - 0 - 0 

1 - 0 - 

0 

Water-boy 

0 - 8 - 0 0 - 9 - 0 0 - 9 - 0 0 - 9-0 

0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 10 - 0 

0 - 11 - 

0 

St. Moulder 

1 - 1 - 0 1 - 1-0 1 - 2 - 0 1 - 2-0 

1 - 2 - 0 

1 - 3 - 0 

1 - 8 - 

0 

SI . Ore maker 

1 - 1 - 0 1 - 1-0 1 - 2 - 0 1 - 2-0 

1 - 2 - 0 

1 - 3 - 0 

1 - 3 - 

0 



Two other fac'ovies investigated iu Bihar have standardised their 
wages, not only according to the different categories of workers but also 
according to the different ‘shops*. The following table gives the minimum 
and maximum wage rates in these two factories. 

• Table 82. 



Wage-rates in Rs. in two Bihar 

Factories. 


Occupation. 

Wage rates in 

Factory T. 

Wage rates ii 



Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum. 

Bliteksmiths 

1- 8- 0 

3- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

2- fl- 0 

Fitters 

1-8-0 

3- 8- 0 

1- 6- 0 

2- 0 

Shearers 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

1- 6- 0 

2- 6- 0 

Giinders 

1- 0- 0 

2- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

2- 8- 0 

Firemen 

1* 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

1- 0- 0 

1- 6- 0 

Serangs 

2- 0 0 

— 

1- 8- 0 

2- 6- 0 

Klialasies 

0- S- 0 

2- 6- 0 

0-12- 0 

1- 4 - 0 

Ha in merino u 

0-14- 0 

1- 6- 0 

0-14- 0 

1- 4 - 0 

Moulders 

1- 0- 0 

2-12- 0 

1-12- 0 

2- 2 0 

Painters 

0-12- 0 

2- 0- 0 

0-14- 0 

1- 6- 0 

^lasons 

0-14- 0 

2- 0- 0 

1- 4- 0 

2- 2- 0 

Turners 

1- 8- 0 

3-0-0 

1- 4- 0 

3- 2- 0 

Oilmen 

0-14- 0 

1-0-0 

0-14- 0 

1- 2- 0 

Marhineinen 

1 0- 0 

3- 0- 0 

1- 2- 0 

2 8- 0 

Drillers 

^ a. 0 

1-10- 0 

1- 2- 0 

1- 4 - 0 

Welders 

• U l‘J- 0 

3- 0- 0 

1- 0- 0 

2 2-0 

Drivers 

0-12-0 

5- 8- 0 

1- 0- 0 

2-10- 0 

Carpenters 

1- 4- 0 

2- 2- 0 

2- 0- 0 

2- 6- 0 

Coolies 

0- 8- 0 

0- 9- 0 

0- 8- 0 

0- 9- 0 

Rejas (sweepers) 

0- 7- 0 

0- 7- 6 

0- 7- 0 

0- 8- 


The higher staff such as foremen, shift-foremen, supervisors, mistries, 
chemists, etc., have graded scales, which vary from Rs. 100 to Bs. 950 
p.m. with annual increment, varying from Bs. 5 to Rs. 25. 

United FrovinvA^i , — The system of graded or time-scale promotion 
was found only in one concern. ' Contract lajbour is employed by all the 
three concerns and the rates are said lo be practically the same as those^ 
paid to labour employed directly. Considerable changes in basic wages 
have occurred since August 1939; for instance, a coolie was paid, on an 
average, 6 as. to 7 as. per day in 1939 whereas now he is paid 9 as. ' o 
10 as. per day. The wage rate§ \n on? concern are given below 
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Table 83. 



Wage-rates 

in a 

TJ. P. Factory: 



Montlilj paid staff. 
Occupation 

Minimum Maximum. 

Daily rated staff. 
Occupation Minimum 

Maximum, 

Shift Incharge 

90 

260 

Head Fitters 

si- 

3|8 

Mistry 

60 

160 

Fitter 

ll* 

3|. 

Fitter Apprentice 

40 

60 

Aset. Fitter 

-112 

1|8 

Electrician 

40 

100 

Fitter Oooly 

.|10 

11- 

8. B. attendant 

30 

60 

Carpenter 

11- 

218 

Motor Man 

18 

30 

Carpenter Cooly 

-|10 

-|14 

Bandhani Cooly 

16 

20 

Blacksmith 

1|8 

218 




Hammerman 

-110 

.|14 


f 


Welder 

1|* 

8|. 




Painter 

1|- 

Si- 




Bandhani 

-112 

ll- 




Pattern maker 

1|8 

3|- 




Core maker 

1|- 

118 


None of llio (‘oncerns investigated lu.s any system oF graded 
or time-scale promotion. Contract labour is employed only in one concern 
and it receives more, it is stated, than the company ^s labour. Wages since 
1989 have increased as the following figures show ; — 

Table 84. 

^Yayes and Karntnys in a Punjab Factory. 

Occupation. 1939 1945 

Basic Wages Basic wages Gross Ei 



Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


Bs. as. 

Rs. as. 

Rs. as. 

Rs. as. 

Rs, as. 

Rs. as. 

Turners 

0- 8 

1-10 

1- 4 

2- 9 

1-12 

3 1 

Welders 

0-13 

2- 0 

1- 8 

3 0 

2 0 

3- 8 

Fitters 

0 12 

1- 8 

0-14 

4 0 

1- 6 

4 8 

Coolies 

0- 4 

0- 9 

0- 8 

0 15 

1- 0 

1- 7 

Hammermen 

0- 9 

0-12 

0-10 

0- 8 

1- 2 

2- 0 

Blacksmiths 

0-14 

2- 8 

1- 5 

3- 0 

1-13 

3- 8 

Masons 

(a) 

V 4 

1- 8 

2- 0 

2- 0 

2- 8 

Electricians 

(a) 

6 12 

1- 4 

2- 4 

1-12 

2-12 

Carpenters 

0-14 

1-10 

1- 6 

2- 0 

1-14 

2- 8 

Moulders 

0- 8 

2- 0 

1- 0 

5- 0 

1- 8 

5- 8 

Core Makers 

0-10 

1- 0 

1- 0 

3- 8 

1- 8 

4- 0 

Firemen 

(a) 

1- 4 

0-11 

1- 9 

1- 3 

2- 1 

Tongsmen 

0-11 

1-10 

0-14 

2- 4 

1- 6 

2-12 

Shapers 

(a) 

(a) 

1- 4 

2- 0 

1-12 

2- 8 

Planners 

(a) 

(a) 

1- 8 

2- 8 

2- 0 

3- a 

Drillers 

(a) 

(a) 

1- 4 

1- 8 

1-12 

2- 0 

Slotters 

(a) 

(a) 

0-14 

1- 6 

1- 6 

1-14 

Grinders 

(a) 

(a) 

0-10 

1- 0 

1- 2 

1- 8 

Markers 

(a) 

(a) 

M2. 

3- 8 

2- 4 

4- 0 

Polishers 

(a) 

(a) 

0-12 

1- 2 

1- 4 

1-10 

Khalaaies 

(a) 

(a) 

0- 8 

2- 8 

1- 0 

3- 0 

Bivetters 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

3- 0 

(a) 

3- 8 

Bar holders 

(•) 

(a) 

0- 8 

1- 1 

1- 0 

1- 9 

<a) Not 

1 

0 

•s 

1 

wage. 
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The wage rates and earnings in two other concerns are given below r- 

Tablb 85. 

WaJi^raies 'in two Punjab Factories. 


Occupation 

Min. 

Concern I. 

Max. 

Min. 

Concern II. 

Max 

Turner! 

2* 8 

7- 0 

112 

8- 8 

Fitters 

2- 0 

4 2 

1-12 

3- 8 

Moulders 

1-10 

8- 0 

1-10 

3- 8 

Carpenters 

3- 2 

3-12 

2- 0 

3- 6 

Painters 

2-10 

4- 0 

1- 6 

8- 0 

Coolies 

1- 2 

1-15 

1- 0 

1- 4 

Blacksmiths 

312 

6- 0 

112 

2-14 


^aroir/a.— None of the three concerns investigated has a graded or 
tima-scale system promotion. In one of 1^*0 concerns, the minimum daily 
wage rate is 11 a.s. while the minim>im monthly wage is Rs. 32. The 
wage-rates and gross earnings in the other two concerns are given below:— 



Tabu 8€. 

age-rates and Gross warnings in two Baroda Factories. 
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Myso4 '. — The following table ahows the daily wage-nites ilald In the 
faetory h)ves'igate<l. A day consists of 8 hours. 

Table 87. . . 

I)aily-Wa(^. -rates in the Mysore Factory. 

Wage rate. 


Type of work. 

Grade. 

Min. 

Max. 



Rs. as. p. 

Bs. as.p. 

(1) Highly skilled jobs of :i v(‘ry responsible* ii:itnre 

T 

2-10- 0 

o 

o 

(eliargomen^ Mistries, « tc.) 

II 

2- 2- 0 

2- 8- 0 

(2) Skilled jobs requiring good experience and 

I 

1-10- 0 

o 

o 

careful handling 

II 

1- 4 n 

1- 8- 0 

(3) Semi-skilled jobs or jobs of an arduous nature 


0-12- 0 

1- 2 0 

(4) Unskilled jobs requiring handling by male adults 

(5) Jobs that can be handled by boys or women 


0- 8- 0 

0-11- 0 

(Adolescents and female coolies). 


0 5- 0 

0- 8- 0 

N(r)c — Skilled and/ semi skilled jobs [classes (2) 
machinists, moulders, blacksmiths, fitters, turners, etc. 

and 

(3)] include 

masons, 


Jt is ostiinatod tlia. tlu* o Ims beer, rii int-i'eas^ of about b*) to 25 per 
eent in tlie rates since Ibib) in llie lower grades and np to bO per cent 
in tile higlier grades. 

Dearness Allowance. — In tins section of tbp indiis ly, tlieiv is 
nniforiiiify in regard to Die nedliod of paying; (.earncss allowance. Out <>f 
the 65 coneenis investigated in the dififorenj Provinces and Stales, it 
was found that in 9 the allowance was paid at a flat rate for all workers; 
in 17 at differeiit flat rates for different wajre categories; in 9 a slidini^ 
scale was adopted based on the (‘ost of living? index numbers; in 9 of the 
concerns the allowance was paid on a pereenta^re basis; and in 12 more 
than one method was followed. Tn 9 crncerns no dearness allowance was 
paid, at all, but most of them had increased their basic waj^es duri njr the 
war period. The allowance was paid either on a daily basis or on a 
morithly basis. In the former ease, the rate varied from As. 4 to As. 10, 
while in the latter ease the variation was from Its. 2 to Its. 18. Tn all 
eases, the allovv^am^e was linked with attendance. It was, however, found 
that in one concern the allowance was paid on an hourly basis, the rate 
beiu" 6 pies f)er hour, fu some cases, the rates differed for different cate- 
gories of workers. Foi* example, in one concern the rates for blacksmiths 
were Ks. 4, 8 and 2, for fitters Rs. 15, 10, 4 and 8; for turners Rs. 4; for 
coolies Rs. 2 ; for paDern-makers Rs. 4 ; and for machinemen Rs. 4 and 8 
1 espeetively. Tn Bombav, most of the concerns have adopted the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association’s scale subject to certain conditions. Tn the 
BenG:al factories, the allowance paid varies from one anna to six annas 
in the i-upee. Tn a TbP. factory, the lowest paid workers ji*et as dearness 
allowance Re. 0-10-6 per rupee while the hifj^hest paid workers ^et Re. 
0-4-6 in the rupee. Tn a factory in the Punjab, deaimess allowance is 
paid at the rate <^f P^r cent, of the basic wac:es. Tn another TJ.P. 
factory, ordinary coolies dearness allowance at the rates of 0-5-6 per 
rupee while workmen employed on monthly wa^es are paid at the rates 
1 ‘ecommended by the Employers’ Association of Northern India. The 
four factories inveslifrated in Bihar paid Rs. 10 per month to those draw- 
ing up to Rs. 100, with an addition of Rs. 8 per additional income of Rs. 
100 per month. Those f?ettinp: Rs. 500 and abovp ^o[ only 10 per eent of 
their salary as dearness allowance. 
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Bonuses and oth'er Allowances . — Out of the 65 Goncerus investigated, 
34 pay a prosperity bonus. This varies from 25 days wages to three 
months’ wages in a year and is generally subject to condition such as a 
prescribed number of days’ attendance, employment at the time of the 
distribution of the bonus etc. In a Bombay concern, those who nnieive 
the bonus in twelve equal instalments are paid in addition 25 per cent, 
at the time of final payment. Besides the AVar bunus. workers in the 
Engineering section of the industry receive eer’ain other allowanees as 
well. For instance,, in Madras while tlio Ciovernment factories do not 
give a prosperity bonus they grant what is called a Saturday bonus which 
may be considered as an atlendance bonus. Tu a Bombay factory, produc- 
tion bonus' is given to certain workmen engaged on specialised jobs. lii 
Bengal three factories award the Buja hours which in one ('ase is equivalent 
to 50 per cent of the salaries of the kers. In another Bengal concern, 
the lime-iated workers are allowed annually a general bonus ecpiivalent 
to two months’ earnings while piece-rated wo kers get 10 per cent, as 
‘‘excess eariiings”. In the biggest factory i)i Hiliar, several miscellaneous 
allowances aj*e paid such as departmental bonus, shipment bonus, nev/ 
deparlmental bonus, attendance bonus, effieieney bonus, rlemun\Hgc bonus, 
Hot ingot bonus etc. 

Overiinie . — In General Engineering, there has been very considerable 
overtime working du ing the war period and our investigations show that 
out of the 65 factories investigated, only in 14 thei^e was no overtime work. 
The provisions of the Factories Act in regard to the payment for overtime 
are generally observed. 

— We noticed that only in 18 concerns there was a system of 
filling, 1 ill Madras, 5 in Bombay, 6 in Bengal, 1 in U.P., 1 in the Punjab, 

1 in Bihar, 2 in Baroda and Mysore. In Mysore, no separate fine fund 
maintained, the amount being credited to Die general I’evenues of tlie 
factory. 

Wage Period . — There is no uniformity as regards the wage period 
and We found Unit in 40 eases it was a month, in 8 a Fortnight, in 8 a 
week; while in 0 the wage period differred even from department to de- 
partment. Where siudi variation occurs, unskilled worker^ are generally 
paid either daily or weekly and skilled workers monthly. The faiting 
period in the case of monthly paid workers varies from 7 to 10 days and 
in the case of weekly payments, normally one week’s pay is kept in hand 
and' payment is made on a subsequent Saturday. 

ii. Electrical Engineering. 

The basic wage rates for different occupations in this section of the 
industry show, on the whole, some improvement on the prer-war figure, 
the degree of rise varying from unit to unit. For example, out of the 
four factories investigated in Madra 3 , two had given no increase in their 
basis wage rates since 1939, In the third factory, rates fixed in 1940 
continued up to 30-11-44. Since then, they have been slightly raided. 
In She fourth factory, it has been stated that there has been a 50 
to 100 per cent rise In basic wages. Generally speaking, the skilled trades 
have shown a greater rise in wage-rates than the unskilled.. In Bengal, 
the average rise Was found to be 6 as. to 7 as. in the daily wage rates, 
while in hbth the Units investigated m the Bnn;jab, basic wages haVe not 
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been increased at all. It may, however, be mentioned that the rise in the 
cost of livinpr is compensated more by the f?rajit of a dearness allowance 
than by an increase in basi(‘ wages. 

The wage ra'es and earnings according to Provinces, for various 
classes of workers are given in Tables 88-Orh 

Table 88. 


Madras 

()p<'upation. 

(hased on Jannarif 

Daily basic wages. 

1941 fu/orrs for -I 

Monthly Earnings. 

ronrcDis' \ . 

Average daily 

-- 


Max. 

Min. 

Average 

Max. 

earnings. 

Min. 




Bs. as. 

Rft. as. 

Ra. as. p. 

Rs. as. 

Rs. as. 

Rs. as 

P- 

Blacksniitli 

2- 3 

0- 8 

1- 5-11 

51- 9 

29- 5 

1-13 

3 

Carpenter 

2- 4 

0- 7 

1- 6- 1 

55- 3 

31- 8 

1-12 

9 

l>river 

1- e 

1 1 

1- 5- 4 

67-13 

51.- 9 

1-13 

2 

Driller 

2- 3 

0-12 

1- 0- 6 

35- 9 

33- 6 

1- 7 

4 

Fitter 

^ 2-8 

0- 7 

MO- 8 

84- 2 

33- 3 

2- 2 

0 

Fireman 

2- 3 

0-10 

1- 7- 7 

78- 2 

43- 5 

1-14 

9 

Creaeer . 

1 6 

0 12 

0-12- 0 

40 12 

40-12 

1- 5 

0 

1 hnninermaii 

1- 4 

0- 7 

0-15- 6 

45- 8 

24-11 

1-10 

4 

Maistry Sc 8erang 

2-12 

1 1 

1- 7- 1 

80- 3 

48- 7 

M4 

8 

Moulder 

2- 0 

0- 8 

1-13- 9 

49- 0 

57- 0 

2- 8 

4 

Painter 

1- 0 

0-11 

1- 3- 4 

72-12 

30- 6 

1- 9 

11 

Turner efe Machinenien 2- 8 

0- 7 

1 0- 2 

62- 6 

26- 2 

1-13 

0 

Cleaner 

1- 7 

0- 8 

0-13- 8 

56- 8 

2413 

1- 1 

7 

Cooly 

2- 0 

0- 5 

0-10- 5 

43-13 

17-12 

1- 1 

8 



Table 89. 






Hombd]! (7>csv’.'/ on for 10 eoio** * . 


Otcupfltion Nature of Monthly basi * wages. Monthly gr >88 earning?. 


Industry. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average 

Max. 

Min. 

Average. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Fitter .E 

Ill 

50 

70 

119 

73 

83 

P 

120 

23 

53 

152 

41 

79 

B 

90 

25 

51 

132 

25 

107 

Carpenter E 

90 

44 

77 

102 

67- 

93 

P 

60 

20 

36 

76 

57 

63 

B 

71 

20 

41 

163 

37 

86 

Blacksnu-h E 

83 

48 

71 

106 

60 

75 

P 

67 

23 

43 

83 

54 

67 

B 

56 

28 

36 

98 

56 

79 

Fireman P 

00 

13 

35 

81 

41 

61 

B 

65 

17 

37 

119 

40 

70 

Cooly E 

42 

20 

31 

49 

29 

43 

P 

32 

13 

18 

55 

34 

46 

B 

27 

13 

22 

77 

38 

61 

E — Three Miscellaneous Electrical workshops. 




p — Three Miscellaneous Power 

Stations. 






B — Four B.B.S. & T Factories. 
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Table 90. 

Bengal {based on figures for 13 units). 


Occupation. 

Daily 

Basie wages. 

Daily Gross eainings. 


Max. 

Min. 

Average 

Max. 

Min. Average. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

I. Lamp Manufacturing 







Company (3). 







Ageinj? 

2.31 

0.56 

1.14 

4.72 

0.9<. 

2.09 

V;k‘ liming 

2.31 

1.00 

1.20 

4.72 

1.38 

2.15 

bcallng 

1.63 

0.56 

1.04 

3.27 

0.94 

1.87 

Oettering 

1.41 

0.58 . 

1.14 

3.27 

1.4J 

2.19 

Filament Mounting 

1.41 

0.58 

1.14 

3.27 

1.4l 

2.19 

•' Foot making 

1.41 

0.50 

0.98 

3.16 

0.8M 

1.73 

Mounting 

1.41 

0.50 

1.11 

3.35 

0.8t. 

2.05 

inserting 

1.41 

0.50 

1.05 

3.25 

0.88 

1.99 

Capping 

1.41 

0.50 

0.82 

3.26 

0.88 

1.57 

Stamping 

1.44 

0.50 

0.86 

1.82 

0.88 

1.40 

Soldoring 

1.41 

0.69 

0.96 

2.13' 

1.46 

1.80 

Designing & Spiralling 

4.23 

0.50 

2.03 

9.62 

9.62 

4.09 

Nock making 

1.41 

0.63 

0.96 

2.35 

1.00 

1.66 

Cas filling 

1.41 

0.50 

1.03 

1.82 

0.81 

1.43 

Chemical 

1.41 

0.81 

1.02 

1.82 

1.1^ 

1.42 

Sorting 

1.41 

0.58 

1.01 

2.85 

0.J6 

1.78 

Washing 

1.73 

0.58 

0.87 

1.82 

0.99 

1.27 

Tracking 

1.73 

0.58 

1.06 

4.41 

1.42 

2.01 

II. Manufacture of fans 

4' general 

electrical goods 

(6). 



Machine Fitter 

2.48 

1.21 

1.51 

2.30 

1.81 

2.12 

liatheman 

2.42 

1.05 

1.60 

2.67 

1.26 

1.88 

Viceman 

1.62 

0.82 

1.17 

1.74 

1.61 

1.38 

Turner 

1.96 

1.03 

1.45 

2.61 

1.63 

2.01 

Flectric Fitter 

1 .44 

0.33 

0.95 

1.88 

0.62 

1.26 

Painter 

2.16 

0.89 

1.34 

3.27 

1.48 

2.16 

Blacksmith 

1,46 

0.90 

1.19 

1.99 

1.49 

1.76 

Carpenter 

1.65 

1.20 

1.35 

2.23 

1.82 

2.00 

Checker 

1.13 

0.81 

0.99 

1.78 

1.47 

1.64 

Tinsmith 

1.56 

0.76 

1.02 

2.27 

1.41 

1.68 

Driller 

1.41 

0.94 

1.15 

2.03 

1.40 

1.69 

Grinder 

1.88 

0.94 

1.26 

2.67 

1.59 

1.96 

Moulder 

2.60 

0.99 

1.32 

3.83 

1.38 

1.92 

Pattern maker 

3.79 

1.08 

2.01 

4.37 

2.01 

3.14 

Electrician 

3.60 

2.03 

2.82 

4.45 

2.54 

3.49 

Coolies 

1.41 

1.03 

1.23 

1.82 

1.45 

1.64 

III. Tower Stations (4). 







Carpenter 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

Pumpman 

0.95 

0.83 

0.92 

1.23 

1.06 

1.17 

Machine Fitter 

4.61 

1,46 

3.02 

1.96 

^.51 

1.76 

Electric Fitter 

2.81 

1.47 

1.99 

2.97 

1.45 

1.99 

Fireman 

1.50 

1.39 

1.44 

— 




Sivitch Board Attendant 

1.22 

0.83 

0.99 

1.86 

1.32 

1.56 

Ashman 

1.1 J 

l.uo 

1.04 

1.81 

1.16 

1:37 

O'eaner 

0.65 

0.65 

0.65 

1.17 

1.15 

1.16 

Khalasi 

0.76 

0.64 

0.70 

1.10 

1.05 

1.07 

Wireman 

1.11 

0.66 

0.36 

1.70 

1.20 

1.49 

Mason 

1.61 

1.56 

1.58 

1.61 

1.65 

1.63 
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Table 91. 

Punjab (2 concern. <;). 


Monthly wages and earnings of unskilled workers. 

^’nueern No. Basic daily Wages Monthly Gross Daily Earnings monthly 



rated 

rated 

rated 


rated. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 


Rs. 


I 

30-14-0 

19- 8- 0 

36-14- 0 


30- 8- • 


II 

16- 4- 0 


33- 4 - • 






Table 92. 






Bihar {an Ehcirical 

Workshop ) . 




Occupation. 

Wage-rates, 

Monthly basic wages. Monthly Grcss earnings. 


Max. Min 

Max. 

Min. Av. 

Max. 

Min. 


Fitter 

2-8-0 

2-4 0 60 ~ 

30 a 

87 

48 

6 

Turner 

2 8- 0 

2 4- 0 84 

36 4t 

120 

55 

69 

Electrician 

2 4- 0 

1- 4- 0 48 

24 38 

72 

35 

58 

Blacksmith 

2 0- 0 

1- 4- 0 60 

48 53 

86 

71 

77 

Carpenter 

1-10- 0 

1- 4- 0 51 

27 36 

75 

45 

56 

Khalasi 

1- 0- 0 

0 12- 0 — 

— 24 

— 

— 

37 

Welder 

2- 8- 0 

2- 4- 0 60 

54 57 

89 

81 

85 

Coolies 

0- 9- 0 

0- 8- 0 17 

12 13 

31 

22 

2 

Rejas 

0-12- 0 

0- 7- 6 15 

9 11 

25 

19 

2 


Table 93. 

V. P. ia Power StaUon) 


Occupation. 

Wages rates on 31.5.39. 

Wages rates 

on 1.1.1944. 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


“ Rs. 

Rs. 

^ Bs . 

Rs. 

Armature winder 

32 

80 

53 

100 

Attendants (turnbine, Boiler, 




etc.) 

35 

70 

80 

110 

Blacksmith 

24i 

82} 

43 

60 

Carpenter 

37i 

60 1 

38 

68 

Graneman 

30 

— 

27 ' 

40 

Cooly 

— 

— 

18 

— 

Driller 

30 

37} 

35 

40 

Electrician 

136 

— 

63 

— 

Fitter 

18i 

65 

37 

67 

Moulder 

30 

69 

48 

75 

Tinsmith 

37i 

— 

52 

— 

Turner 

22^ 

561 

35 

66 

Welder 

45 

90 

46 

99 

Wireman 

22} 

45 

27} 

99 


iii. Railway 

Workshops. 



TVar/^5 and 

Earnings— AW the 

railway administrations 

have fixed 


definite grades for different categories of workers both skilled and nn- 
skilled. These grades are fixed in some cases by taking into consideration 
the cost of living in the particular locality. In the B.B. & C.I. Railway, 
for example, an ordinary carpenter gets Rs. 1-8-0 per day in-Dohad, or 
Ajmer, while he gets Rs. 1-14-0 in Bombay. The skilled and unskilled 
workers are divided and sub-divided into a nnrnbfr of categories and in 
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gome cases the subdivision is carried on to such an extent that the workers 
think it to be an ingenious device adopted by the authorities to keep the 
workers always at a low level of wages. For example, in a M. & S. M. 
Railway workshop, the Train Lighting Fitters are sub-divided into seven 
classes, with daily wage rates ranging from 14 as. to Rs. 3-12r0 per day. 
In G.I.P. Railway, some of the categories have been sub-divided into 
‘speciar, ‘superior’ and ‘ordinary’ grades with two scales of payment, 
old and new or revised. Similarly in B.B. & C.L Railway the workers 
under the old scale have been divided into ‘ordinary’ ‘superior’ and 
‘special’ grades but those under the new scale are called, ‘Assistant’, 
‘Ordinary’, and ‘Superior’. Only a certain fixed proporiion of workers 
in each category is entitled to get the upper grade maximum pay. For 
example, only of wagon carpenters can go up to Rs. 2-11-0 which 
is the maximum pay given to ‘Special’ grade wagon carpenters. These 
conditions can be seen from Tables 94 and 95 relating tc wages in the 

B.B. & C.L Railway. 



Table 94. 

Daily Wage rates in Rupees in B. B. & C. I. Workshop (Parel, Bomhay). 

Old Scale | Revised scale 


Is 


C/D 


C 

a 

V 


119 

^ »o ^ ^ lO ^ a> ^ ^ ^ ^ il? 

: iwwwwww : : :o : ^ 

^ cn o cooc^c?>o^<« 

: :(Neiw«oiei : : :o ^ • 

^•(£,(£>COOC£>^c£) o^^<^^cok>oo^oo 

^•oooocioo ^22222^-22«« 


I 




t>. r^ r^ r>- 


< 

lO 2 lO lO ‘O 

tO 

mm lO « 

m m 

tA 

c< 

: CO ^ : 

: ^ 

I 

I 

> 


< 

„ « CO o CO CO eo 

- 

CO CO CO •-• 

CO CO 

Rs. 

^ i CO : w CO CO CO : 


: CO CO • « 


< 


m O) 

m m 


tA 

Qiti 

COCOC1 COC« C< COcOCO : 

CO CO 

: CO CO ’ • • • 


< 

« moo CO CO ^ <y>c> 

o lO 

o o 


tA 

P!^ 

C<C<0(CO'-''^®^^C1 . 

CO w 

*. CO CO • • • • 


< 

CD rt< « ” o 

oa>»c>oO’«^‘ONO 

(N N 

Rs. 

1 ^ C< Cl : • « « 

Cl w 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 


< 

CO mt^ mcr^Ojco 

CD O O) O 2 


A 

: „ ^ ^ ^ « 


2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

O 

o 

o o 




Table 95 . 

MontJihj and Daily Wag.fs in B. B. S: (\ 1 . I'ailiray, Work.diops. 


280 




further divided into t\^ o categories, W and *B with \ arying grades. 
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The WHt?e position in the railway workhhops in tlie M. & 

S.M., E.I., and B.N, Railways is shown in Table 96-99. Tt will appear 
that wherever the scales have been revised Ihis has been in the downwar 1 
direction. The reductions have been very substantial in several eases. 

Table 96. 

Monthly War/e hi U. 1. i\ Wnrlishups. 

(Rased on figures tor 6 workshops). 




Old 


New ;-'cnle 


Occupations. 

Class. 

Mix. 

Min. 

Mix. 

Min. 

Inatrument Fitter 

Special 

90- 0 

100- 0 

75- 0 

86- 0 

Instrument Fitter 

Superior 

70- 0 

S6- 0 

66- 0 

75- 0 

Instrument Fitter 

Ordinary 

45- 0 

65- 0 

40- 0 

62- 0 

Fitter 

Special 

50- 0 

100- 0 

46- 0 

86- 0 

Fitter 

Superior 

35- 0 

86- 0 

40- 0 

75- 0 

Fitter 

Ordinary 

26- 0 

65- 0 

26- 0 

62- 0 

Turner 

Special 

90- 0 

100- 0 

75- 0 

85- 0 

Turner 

Superior 

48- 0 

86- 0 

45- 0 

76- 0 

Turner 

Ordinary 

35- 0 

74- 0 

26- 0 

62- 0 

Machineman 

Superior 

35- 0 

86- 0 

30- 0 

75-0 

Machinemaii 

Ordinary 

35- 0 

60- 0 

26- 0 

62- 0 

Carpenter 

Special 

90- 0 

100- 0 

75- 0 

85- 0 

Carpenter 

Superior 

39- 0 

86- 0 

43- 0 

75- 0 

Carpenter 

Ordinary 

26- 0 

O'- 0 

30- 0 

62- 0 

Blacksmith 

Ordinary 

32- 0 

60- 0 

26- 0 

62- 0 

Tinsmith 

Superior 

61- 0 

74. 0 

55- 0 

66- 0 

Tinsmith 

Ordinary 

37- 0 

60- 0 

30- 0 

52- 0 

Cooly male 


14- 0 

26- 0 

13- 0 

24- 0 

Cooly female 


12- 0 

18^ 0 

12- 0 

16 - 0 


Table 97. 




Wage rates < 

n M. (ind S. M. Railway Workshop (Bombay). 



01(1 Scale (Gracie) 

Ne>\ Sc 

die (Grade) 


'I'raiii IJghtine: Fillers 

fa) 14 as. I a. Re. i/- 


1 1 as. 2 a. 13 

il-Z. 



I)) Rs. I ' I /- I a. Rs. 

h4h 

13 as. I a. Rs 

I /2 



(c) Rs. I '4/- 2 as. Rs. 

I/I2'- 

Rs. 1/4/- I a. 

Rs. 1/8/- 



1(1; Rs. 1 /14 '- 3 as. R 

S. 2, 4/- I 

Rs. i/in/- I a 

Rs. 2/2/- 



Mechanical Filters 


u*) Rs. 2/7/- 3 as. Rs. 2 ( 1 ^- 

(f) Rs. 3/- 4 as Rs. 3/8/- 

(g) Rs. 3/12/- 4 as. Rs. 4/4/- 

(a) Rs. 1/4/- 2 as. Rs. 1/12/- 

(b) Rs. I '14'- 3 as, Rs. 2/4/- 

(c) Rs, 3/- 4 as, Rs. 3/8/- 


Rs. 2/4(- 2 as. Rs. 2/14/- 
Rs. 2/ 15/- 2 as. Rs. 3/8 - 
Rs. 1/4/- I a. Rs. 1/8/- 
Rs. i/io/- 1 a. Rs. 2/2/- 
Rs. 57/8/- Ri. 2 8/- Rs. 7*)/- 


Rlfctrir Fitters 


Mai::hlneman 
tJoolieS (Hpl.) 
Con lies 


(a) Rs. i/i /- 1 R». 1/4/" 

fb) Rs. 1/4/- a as. Rs. i/ia/* 
M Hs. i/i 4 '» 3 AS-. Rsi 
fin lU, 3/»4as. Rsv3'fl/«‘ , 
HSi I/ 14 ./- ‘j fts. RSi !i/ 4 /- 
Alt; 14 t ft. kS; i/I/* 

Afti pi I Asi 13 


p.m, 

As. 13 ta. Rs. t/a/* 

Rs. 1/4 • I a* Rsi i/O/*. 

HSj »/!0'- Ift, Hs, 
ks, !i/4/» 2 UN, RSi 
Ks» l/fo/a t a, Rs; 

As. 1 1 4 ft; Afi» 1 i 
As. ft; As Id’tp.cl.) 

Rsi l3(-ilas; kS; iO tjbihi 
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Table 98. 

Grades for Lillooah Workshop Employees 

Category , Qrade . 


Unskilled 

« • • 

18—1—21 

Semi-skilled (Boys) 

• • 

12—1—18 

Semi-skilled (Adults) 

. . 

22—1—28 

Skilled 

(i) 

22—1—28 

• 

.. (ii) 

80— L-40 

Charge heads (Grade I) 

(Grade II) 

(iil) 

44—2—60 

30—3—45—6 

66—512—^5 

Non T.T. Ohargemen 


100 — 10 |a — 120 


TARt.K f)9. 

Wage-rates in B- N, Rmlway's Workshop (Khal^agpur) , 


riroiij) 

So ne irnpartant 

Revise 1 



Old s ales of pay 

occupations included 

scales of 



in annas prr day. 


in the Group. 

pay in Rs. 


f. Skillrd 

Semi -Diesel Driver, Spl. 

fio 

0 

0 


48 -“2 -30/4 —56 


Electric Welder, Gabge 
Fitter, Gabge Turner etc. 






11. „ 

Boiler-maker, Carpenter, 

60 

0 

0 

(i) 

32 -2-46 


Die-sinker, Fitter, Moulder, 

4 « 

0 

0 

(ii) 

16 — 2 - 31 


Patternmaker, Turner 

S'i 

0 

0 



Welder, Winder, Wiremen, 

etc 

• 





III. „ 

Driver, Grinder, Machine- 

4 .') 

0 

0 

(i) 

30 — 2 —32 


men, (Driller, Forging 
Machine, Gear cutter) 

49 

0 

0 

(ii) 

12-— I 1 6/2 -29 


33 

0 

0 


Miller, Slotter, .Savy^yer, 
Tunimcr wheel, Trimmer 


m 

etc. 






IV. „ 

Carpenter (Rough), Core 

3 ^'> 

0 

0 

(i) 

24*-2-'32 


maker. Crane Driver, 

Mason, Painter, Rivetier 

30 

0 

0 

(ii) 

12 — 1 — 16/2—35 


etc. 






V. Sriiii-Skilled 

Furnaceman, Paint mixer, 


0 

0 

(i) 

2 1 -2 -25 

Motor Frolly Driver, 

Machine Attendant, 
Muccadum (male) etc. 

27 

0 


(ii) 

12 — I — 16/2 - 19 





vr. ,, 

Machinemen (Hydraulic 

3 ^ 

0 

0 

(i) 

13 -2 23 


Press, Sand mixer, 

Sawman, Screwer, Shearer 

27 

0 

0 

(ii) 

I I— I - 17 


etc. 






Vn. Inferior 

Fitter, Firemen, Hammer- 
man, Machine Feeder, 

Cleaner and Oiler etc. 

21 

0 

i) 


12 — I — 16 

VIII. „ 

Carpenter Boy, Female , 

Id 

0 

0 


10 — I — 14 

Muccadam, l\ivct Boy. 

18 




IX. „ 

Pointsman. ... .., 

0 

0 


1 1 — I — 12 

X. „ 

Gleaner, Male Coolie, 

n 

4 

0 


io| — I— IlJ 


Trollyman 





XT. „ 

Carpenter Boy and Rivet 

9 

I 11 


6 — I — 10 


Boy (both below 17 years) 






XIT. n 

Female coolie 

12 

0 

0 


8 — 1—9 


7 
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Dearness and other Allowances . — A detailed aceouiU of dearness an ! 
other allowanees ha^ been given in the Report on Non-Gazetted Railway 
Services. Most of the railways have adopted the scale prescribed by .he 
Railway Board, which ]irovides for the payment of dearness allowance at 
the ra'e of 17 i pei* cent of pay, subject te certain minima. Some of the 
company-managed railways have their own scales. Foi* example, skilled 
workers in Martin and Ck)’s workshop are given dearness allowance at 
the rate of Rs. !) per month an 1 the unskilled workers a' the rate of Rs. 
7 per month. Tn the Darjeeling Himalaya Rly. workshop, dearness 
allowance is at the rate of Rs. 2(1 for 26 wo-king days. Various local 
allowances are in existence in many workshops. The B.B. & C.l. Rail- 
way workshops in Bombay gives a Bombay local allowc uce at the rate ('f 
20 per cent to subordinate s^aff drawing up to Rs. 50 and 15% to those 
drawing over Rs, 50. This allowance is permanent. 

In some of the M. & S.M. Railway worksliops, workers employed in 
connection with munition work are granted a bonus of 20 per cen". of pay 
up to 48 hours per week and 25 per cent for work over 48 hours. Tn 
the Barsi Light Railway workshop, the workers get one month ^s wages 
as bonus. In many railways, workers who are members of D. of T. units 
are granted 25% of their basic pfiy as Military coinpensa'ory allowance 
and aeration allowance varying from 4 as. to Rs. 1-1-0 per day. Anglo- 
Indians get a higher ration al]owan(‘e than Indians. 

Earnings. Tn addition to basic wages, workers in Railway workshops 
receive dearness allowance and food concessions, details of which will be 
given later in the section dealing with Railways. 

Overtime . — Overtime is worked in the larger workshops according 
to the exigencies of the situation and is paid for in accordaiu'e with the 
])rovisions of the Factories Act. blxcept in one or two workshops, over- 
time is not compulsory, nor is it necessai'y to make it so because workei’s 
themselves are anxious to work overtime for the exti-a earnings they get. 

Wage periods . — The wage period in the case of all the units (djosen 
for investigation was the calendar month. In tlie smaller w'orkshop.S; 
wages were paid within the seventh of the next month an I in thp large:* 
workshops by the 10th according to the provision of the Pay^^^^'^d 
Wages Act. 
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iv. l\\'roiienL‘ Tinning and racking 

Wage-rales . — The rates of waj^es for different eatejjories of workers 
ill the three sampled nni's investif»ated are jriven in Table IdO. 

Table 100. 


Nfdcs of Wage, for different occupir.Mioni^ in Keros: u T^nii ng etc. (1f)14 
Occupation. Buniiah-Shell. Caltex. Standard Vacuum. 



Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum Maximum. Maximum. 

Minimum. 


Rs. as. p. 

Rs. as. p. 

Rs. as. p. 

Rs. as.p. 

Rs. as. p. 

Rs. as. p. 

Coolies'Womeii 

0-12- 0 

1- 2- 0 

— 


0-12- 0 

1- 2- 0 

Coolies-Boys 

0-12- 0 

1- 0- 0 

— 

— 

0-12- 0 

1 0- 0 

Appenticos 

1- 0- 0 

2 0- 0 

1- 0- 0 

2- 0- 0 

— 

— 

Cleaners 

1- 0- 0 

1--8- 0 

1- 0- 0 

1 8- 0 

1- 0- 0 

1-8-0 

Coolies- Men 

1- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

1- 0 0 

1-8-0 

1- 0 0 

1- 8 0 

Asst. Carpenters 

1- 0 0 

1-8-0 

— 

— 

]- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

Asstt. Fitters 

1- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

1- 0 0 

1 8- 0 

1- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

Asstt. Turners 

1- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

— 

— 

1- 0- 0 

1-8-0 

Fillers or Filling 
operators 

1 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

1- 2- 0 

MO- 0 

1- 2- 0 

MO- 0 

ExaminBrs 

1- 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

1- 2- 0 

1-10 0 

— 

— 

Testers 

1- 2- 0 

o 

o 

— 

— 

1- 2- 0 

1 10- 0 

Filling Machine 

1- 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

— 


— 

— 

Operators 

Furnacemen (Bolt 
heating) 

1- 2 0 

1-10- 0 



1 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

Mac h i n enio n ( o t li ei w ) 

1- 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

1- 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

1- 2- 0 

1 10- 0 

Solder-makers 

1- 2- 0 

1 10- 0 

— 

— 

1- 2- 0 

1-10- 0 

OilersiBeltmeii 

1- 2- 0 

1-12- 0 

— 


1- 2- 0 

1-12. 0 

Horn Press men 

1- 3- 0 

1 11- 0 

1- 3- 0 

Ml- 0 

1- 3- 0 

Ml- 0 

Stencillers 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

1- 4- 0 

M2- 0 

1- 4- 0 

1-12 0 

Hammermen 

1^ 4- 0 

1 12- 0 

— 

— 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

Holders 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

— 

— 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

Coopers 

1- 4- 0 

1 12- 0 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

Balljmen 

1- 4- 0 

1-14- 0 

— 

— 

1- 4- 0 

1-14- 0 

Packers 

1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

— 


1- 4- 0 

1-12- 0 

Holdermanl Solder Machine 
operators .1- t- 15 

1-13- 0 

1- 4 r, 

1-13- 0 

1- 4- 6 

1-13- 0 

Squeezers 

1- 4- 6 

1-12- 6 


— 

1- 4- 6 

1-12- 6 

Firemen 

1- 6- 0 

1-14- 0 


— 

1- 6- 0 

1-14- 0 

Tankwagon Fitters 

1- 8- 0 

2 2- 0 

1 8- 0 

2- 2- 0 

1- 8- 0 

2- 2- 0 

Rivettrs 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

— 

— 

o 

cb 

3- 8- 0 

Boilmermakers 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

— 

— 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

Caulkers 

Blacksmiths 

1- 8- 0 

o 

o 

1- 8- 0 

o 

o 

1- 8- 0 

i- 0- 0 
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Table 100^ 


Tinsmiths 

1- 8 0 

3- 8- 0 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

Carpenters 

1- 8- 0 

4- 0* 0 

1- 8- 0 

4- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

4- 0- 0 

Engine-drivers 

1- 8- 0 

3 8-0 

— 

— 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

Fitters 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

1-8-0 

3- 8- 0 

1- 8- 0 

3- 8- 0 

Painters ^ 

1- S- 0 

3- 2- 0 

1- 8- 0 

3- 2- 0 

1- 8- 0 

3- 2- 0 

M iipt'adns [ overseers 

1-10- 0 

3- 0- 0 

1-10* 0 

3- 0- 0 

110- 0 

3- 0- 8 

Wiremen 

2- 0- 0 

4- 0- 0 

2- 0- 0 

4- 0- 0 

2- 0- 0 

4- 0- 0 

Masons 

2- 0- 0 

3- 8- 0 

2- 0- 0 

3- 8- 0 

2- 0 0 

3- 8- 0 

Pump Drivors 

2 8- 0 

5- 0- 0 

— 

— 

2- 8 0 

5- 0- 9 

Spray Painters 

.2- 8- 0 

3 10- 0 

— 


2- 8- 0 

5- 0- 0 

Welders 

2- 8- 0 

5- 0- 0 

2- 8- 0 

5- 0- 0 

2- 8- 0 

5- 0- 0 

Trade Learners . 

1- 0- 0 

2- 0- 0 

— 

— 

2- 8- 0 

— 

A.R.P. Crew 

— 

— . 

1- 0. 0 

1- 8- 0 

— 

— 

Asstt. Painters 


— 

1- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

1- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

Boiler Attendants 
Milling Machine 
Operators. 

Die engravers. 



2- 0- 0 

3- 0- 0 

1- 8- 0 

1- 8- 0 

I- 0- 0 

5- 0- 0 


T1j(* rates of wa^es for tlje oeeupations are the sa)iJe iji the three 
eoneerns as they were fixed as a jesidt of an Adjudicator's award. The 
schedule of SliuiiuuuiiMaxiiuum rates has been introduced froin 1st 
January 1943. 

nearness allowance. Bonus and Overrndj.—^A dearness allowance of 
Rs. 3 per rnon'li was {^ranted to the workers in the Burmah-Shell and 
Caltex Companies from 1st January 1940 and 1st April 1940 respectively 
and it was raised to Rs. 5 per mensem on 1st July 1941 and 1st January 
1941 respect *.vely. SnbseMiuently l)otli the companies broutrhl their 
(Ira mess allowance iii ciniformity with the Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion scales. The dearness allowance in the Stain ard-Vaeuum CVnnpany 
was based on the cost of livinj? index Trom the very star‘. Tn July 1944 
the dearness allowanee was Rs. 1-3-0 per day. Tn the Burmah-Shell 
(^ompany absence of more than 4 days in a month disfjiialifies a worker 
for full rate of dearness allowaii(*e. On October 6, 1942 in respec; of the 
Trade Dispute in the Caltex and Standard Vacuum Compan es, 1h' 
Adjudicator awarded a bonus of one-'welftb of tlic total earnings, (ex- 
ctliding dearness allowance) received by each workman of the (ompany 
during the whole of the year. Accordingly all the three concerns ^ 
.bonus of llr2^h of all earnings in a year from the January 1942. 
Work in excess of hours on week-days and 5i hours on Saturdays Js 
paid for at li times the ordinary i*ate of pay. Overtime woi’k is com- 
pulsorv in the Burmah-Shell amd Standard-Vacuum factories, while ^ 
was stated that in the Caltex Company so far no worker had retused to 
workovertime* Overtime is recorded in the^ muster roll or the tim- 
card of the worker and is open to inspection* 
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vi. Dockyards. 

All the dockyards have minimum and maximum rates of wages for 
each occupation and some have different rates in the same occupation. 
Increments within the maximum and minimum limits are generally given 
annually. Nearly all the workers in the dockyards are time-rated. Wages 
are usually reckoned at daily rates, except in the Vizagapatam Pori, 
Dockyard where skilled workers are given monthly pay. Pates of wages 
vary from centre to centre and even from one dockyard . to another in 
the same centre, in the Bombay dockyards, 51 per cent of the workers 
earn between Us. 2 and Ps. 3; 31 per cent between Ps. 3 and Ps. 4; and 
18 per cent between R-s. 4 and Ps. 5 per day. Tn the Calcutta dockyards, 
15 per cent earn below Rs. l!8|-; 45 per cent between Ps. 1|8|- and 
Ps. 2|8|-; and 40 per cent between Ps. 2|8|- and Rs. 3-04) per clay. In 
Karachi, 33 per cent earn between Re. 1 and Rs. 2; 31 per cent be '.ween 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 ; 26 per cent between Rs. 3 and Rs, 4 ; and 10 per cent over 
Rs. 4 per day. In Cochin, 30.5 per cent earn below Re. 1|- 68 per cent 
between Re. 1 and Rs. 2; and 1.5 per cent between Rs. 2 and Ps. 2-8-0 
per day. In the Seindia shipyard at Vizagapatam. 82 per cent earii 
below Re. 1; 3 per cent between Rs. 2 and Ps, 3; and 15 per cent H^tween 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-8-0 per day. In the Vizagapatam Port dockyarl, GO 
per cent earn below Re. 1 ; 17 i)er cent between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 ; and 1 1 
per cent between Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-4-0 ])er day. All the dockyards give 
dearness allowance to their workers, some on a daily basis and some on 
a monthly rate. Only in four dockyards in Bombay is dearness allowance 
related to the cost of living index number. In some of the dockyards 
in Calcutta the workers lose the deariie.s.s allowance altogether if Ihey 
remain absent beyond a certain number of days in the wage period. Tlic 
dearness allowance paid is not eommensiu’ate with tlm in(*roase in the 
cost of living. During War time, four dockvards in Bombay have bcc]i 
paying a bonus equal to l|12th of the total earnings of the wo kers. 
Some dockyards in Karachi also give bonus at the discretion of the 
l)irectoi*s. The wage period in Bombay, Karachi and Vizagapalain is 
a calendar month. In Calcutta it is a month in one dockyard, a fort 
night in four, and a week in the re.st. In the Cochin dockyard wage? 
are paid every week. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WAGES and EARNING— II. 

In this Chapter, we shall now survey the position as regards wages 
and . earnings in certain other factory industries as well as unregulated 
factoi’y bidiistries and in iinpoitant groups of industries such as Trans- 
port Services, Plantations and ‘‘Miscellaneous/^ We shall then proceed 
to discuss important issues like standairdisatioii of wages, construction of 
cost of living indices, and future wajge poicy. 

I — Cement Industry. 

A Wage Census was conducted in 13 cement fac'.ories covering about 
15,000 or 75 per cent of the total employed in the industry. It is notice- 
able that although the bulk of production and sales of cement are con- 
trolled by a single combine, there is little or no standardization either in 
regard to the nomenclature of occu])ations or in regard to wages even in 
different units belonging to +he same company. Owing to the shortage 
of unskilled labour during the last two or three years, many of the cement 
factories have altered their basic wage rates, par'icularly for unskilled 
labour. These increases have varied generally from 5 to 20 per cent iti 
the case of most of the factories, although in one case it was reported that 
the iiKU'eases were as high as 20 to 50 per cent. The following tabh^ 
gives the frequency of wages and earnings in the two main groups of the 
industry, namely, the Associated Cement (k)mpanies, Ltd., and Dalmia 
(Jement Ltd., 


Table 101. 


J^rcqu^ncy Distribution of Wages 

and Earn mgs 

in the Main 

Groups, 


Basic Wages. 

Net Warnings. 



Dalmias 

A.C.C.I. 

Dalmias 

A.C.C.T. 


(% of workers to total). 

(% of workers to total). 

Under annas 8 

11.94 

42.4 

— 

3.1 

As. 8 and under annas 10 

34.70 

14.9 

4.3 

25.9 

As. 10 and under annas 12 

10.72 

10.9 

— 


As. 12 and under Rs. 1|8 

35.26 

23.7 

73.5 

56.1 

Rs. 1|8 and above 

7.38 

8.1 

22.2 

14.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


It will be seen that so far as basic wages are concerned, the largest 
concentration is in the group under as. 8 in the ease of the Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., while it is in the groups annas 8 to annas 10 
in tile case of Dalmia Cement Ltd. The Dalmia have also a slightly lai-ger 
percentage in the wage gi oup annas 12 to Rs. 1-8-0. An examination of 
the earnings of the workers reveals that while 29 per cent of the opera- 
tives in the A.C.C.I. factories are in the group under annas 12, all 
the Dalmia operatives are in a higher earning group than this. The 
lowest wage level prevails in the factory, at Lakheri, the one at Coimbatore 
being a close second. In these two centres the wages of nearly 60 per 
cent of the workers do not exceed annas eight per day. The basic daily 
wage rates for men and women in these two centres are annas seven and 
anrias four respectively. Sind has the highest wage level where in the 
two factories studied 58.8 per cent of the workers are found in the wage 
group annas 12 to annas 14 per day. We did not notice any uniformity 
regarding either the policy or the scale for the payment of dearness 
allowance as between the different factories, nor is the allowance linked 



to atty official eoift of living index number except in Colmfeatore and in 
Guntur. In one factory, dearness allowance is paid in kind only. Th 
amount of deaniess allowance in cement factories comes to as. 5 to as. 
per day per rupee of the basic wages in the case of daily-ra ed workers in 
most factories. Speaking generally, quarry workers get no separate dear- 
ness allowance but their wages have been revised to allow for the increase 
in the cost of living. In the indus'ry as a whole, 61.4 per cent, of the 
total workers have an earning of less than one rupee per day, sliglitly 
over one-third being in llie earning group as. 8 to as. 12. 

II — Matfi'h Industry. 

In the Match Industry, there is no standardiza ion of wages; nor does 
one find the same rates of wages being paid in different uni s belonging 
to the same company. The nomenclatures of occupations vary from 
factory to factory and it is a matter of considerable difficulty to compare 
the wage rates and earnings in different occupations of the industry. 
Table 102 shows the frequency of wages and earnings in the industry in 
different centres. 
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The table shows tliat the highest wage rates are paid in Bombay, 
Madras and Bareilly. Quite a large percentage of the workers in Calcutta 
are in the Avage gioiips annas 12 and below. In Mysore, the Central Pro- 
vices ayid in tlic Ramnad district of the Mad r-; Province, almost the 
whole of the labour force has a basic wage below annas 12 per day. Owing 
to the high rate of dearness allowance prevailing in Bombay, over 58 
per cent of the Avorkers there have daily earning of Rs. 2 and over. In 
Lahore, the percentage of such workers is 18.7 only. The earning figures 
for Madras must be viewed in the light of the fmd that the workers there 
get a substantial portion of the dearness allowam e in kind which explains 
why in spite of high basic wage level, there are not mar.y workers in the 
earning categor}^ of Rs. 2 and over per day. There is no uniformity 
either in regard to the policy or the scale fo:* the i>ayment of dearness 
allowance in the industry or even as lot ween different units in tlie sam^ 
centre or in units in the different centres belonging to the same company. 
Thus, at Ambernath, in the WIMCO mat(-’i fa('1(,r\', dcaiiiess allowance is 
j)aid at tlie rate of nearly Rs. ‘10 per month at a flat rate to all the opera- 
tives Avhilc in the Madras faetory belonging to the same management onlv 
a nominal casli allowam'e of Rs. 0-1-1 ])er ru])e(‘ is paid and tlie in the 
cost of living is maiidy met by supplying food grains etc., to tin* work(‘rs 
at pre-war i*ates. Some factories pay no dearness allowance at all, wliil(* 
others pay as low a dearness allowauee as annas two ]Aor rupee* of earnings. 
The wages and earnings figures for Ramna^d stand out as being excep- 
tionally low. In this connection it may, however, be pointed out that the 
industry there is ruji more on tlie lines of a cottage industry than a 
factory industry and tliere are two towns in this dis.triet which are 
Auiffnally match towns Avliere most qf the factory Avork is done by hand and 
also talcen home for being completed by the members of the family. As 
agricultural pursuits have ceased to be remunerative, these toAvns are 
more or less dependent/on these factories and Hiis has resulted in the 
Avorkers being forced to accept extraordinarily low rates of Avages. Moi*e- 
over, there are a considerable number of Avonien and cdiildren employed 
in iliese factories. 


ITT — Paper Taduslt^y. 

Except in tlie ease of the unit at Bluidravati, a Avage eensns eoveiing 
all tlie Avoi’kers in other nnits sheduled for the ad hoc sinwey was (*, 011 - 
dnete 1 in selected oe(*ii])ations. The freqnonev of Avages and earnings 
shows that 29 per cent of the workers in the units surveys get a daily 
liasic Avage of less tliaii as. 8; 11.1 per cent of Avhom receive less than 
as. 6 per day. About 15 per cent get a dailv basic Avage of betAveen as. 
8 and as. 10; 25 per cent l>etAveen as. 10 and as. 12; 12.4 per cent between 
as. 12 and as. 14; and tlie rest (i.e., 20.6 per cent more than as. 14. As 
regards net earnings, 16 per cent beloAV as. 12; 19.5 per cent betAVoen 
as. 12 and as. 14; 18.5 per cent beAveen as. 14 and Re. 1; 10.3 per o'eiit 
between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-2-0; and 8.7 per cent betAveen RvS. 1-2-01 and Rs. 
1-4-0. The wage level appears to be the loAvest in the fae/ory in Orissa, 
where 60.69 per cent, of the Avorkers are in receipt of a wage 
as. 6 per day while the highest basic Avage ^^vel seems to . prevail in 
the factoiy at Titaghur w^here slightly over 50 per cent, of the workers 
are in the wage group as. 10 to as. 12 per day. Women workers in some 
units get as Ioav a wage as as. 4 per day and one unit has adopted an 
ingenins system of paying only a nominal wage of one or two annas and 
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making up the wage to as. 8 by giving tlio standanl rate of dearness 
allowance prevailing in that unit. There is no uniformity whatever in 
the payment of dearness allowance as between unit and unit and, on the 
whole, the scale of dearness allowance in this industry is very much lower 
than that prevailing in other industries. Only two units have linked the 
payment of dearness allowance with the cost of living index number. Three 
units in Bengal pay a dearness allowance of as. I V per rupee lis. 3 
to Rs. 8 per mon'h, while the fourth unit pays 15 per cent of the wages 
by way of dearness allowaiuic. The highest rate of deaniess allowanci'. 
appears to be pai 1 at Saliaranpur where a cooly gctling about as. 8 earns 
as much as Bk 1-4-0 per day. In some units the dearness allowance is 
paid at a flat rate which varies from l\s. 7-8-0 to Ks, 12 pcj* month. Ex- 
cept for the uni's in Bengal and the Paper mill in Rajahmundry, the 
others have been paying a predit bonus e(juivaloj)! !■ one or two uunith's 
wages. The Bengal uni'^s selT food grains at coiu'cssion rates in addition 
to paying a dearness allowatice in (*a.sh. The vain? of this (‘oncession, how- 
ever, works out to slightly over a rupee per week. The wage* period is 
generally a month and wages are paid witliin a week or 10 days of their 
becoming due. 


IV — liidi, (Uijitv and Cufarcifi' [ n Insf • 

The bulk of workers employed in tin* Bidi and (‘igar industries are 
rollers who are paid on a ])iece basis. Only pa(*king, labelling and store 
work are paid at time rates, althongh labelling in many cen're^ is alsf> 
paid by the piece. Child eii employed in the l>idi and (hgar industries 
ai’e generally paid on a daily basis. Sueb (diiblren get on aji av(*i*age 4 
to 6 annas a dav in Bengal and South India, wliile they get 3 to 4 annas 
in the (CP. The piece rate for making 1,000 bidis varies from centre 
to centre and sometimes from fa(*tory to fac.ory in the same (*entre. Fn 
the Cejitral Provinces, it varies froin as. 13 to Ue. 1 ; in SonMi India, from 
RkS. 1-2-0 to Bs. 1-4-0; in Bombay Pioviiu'C, from as. 12 to l^s. 1-4-0; and 
in Bengal from l^s. 1-1-0 to Bs. 1-14-0. Women employed in tli^ far ories 
are generally i)aid at the same rates as m(‘n but in the case of home workers 
the ra^e is lower l)y as. 2 i!i the Central Ib eviuces, Bompay and Mysor *, 
by as. 4 in Bengal and by as. 8 to as. 10 in tin* Madi’a.s I^rovinee. As 
compared to 1939, tlie rates for bidi making have gone np by about 100 
per-cent. The ra"^es of wages for making 1,000 cigars vary from Bs. 
1-4-0 for the inferior varieties to Bs. 5 or Bs. 6 for the superior cigars. 
In the Ciga ette industry, wages are jmid generally (>u a time basis, the 
average daily rate being as. 12 to Be. 1 although skilled workers such as 
machine operators receive from Bs. 3 to Bs. 3-12-0 per day. Fn the 
Bidi making industry., there are various kinds of deduct ions made from 
ills workers' wages." These are jiartienlarly common in the Central 
Provinces especially in the Baiidara District and in South India. Bidi 
workers do not get any dearness allowance or bonus. Cigar workers in 
South India, however, are generally paid dearness allowance at the rate 
of as. 5 in the rupee of wages earned while some cigar factories give bonus 
as well. All the cigarette factories give dearness allowance and bonuses. 
In the Central Provinces, the average daily production of bidis per worker 
is about 800 and his earnings for the month vary from Bs. 13-10-0 to 
about Bs. 21. In South India the monthly average earnings of bidi 
workers came to Rs. 18-4-0 in Madras, Rs. 21 in Mangalore and Rs. 29-3-0 
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in Tinnevelly, In Bombay, on an average, the earnings of meji arc bet- 
ween Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 and of women between Rs. 16 and Rs. 30. The 
average earnings of cigar makers iji South India are f>om Rs. 27-12-0 to 
Rs. 36-13-0. 

V — Carrjct Weaving Industry, 

The following summary table shows tin* montldy wages ot‘ diilereiii 
types of weavers in important centres of Ihe industry: — 

Table 103. 


W<(t\\rs' Wages in Ininortani Cent ns. 


Occupation. 

Mirzapur 

Srinagar 

Amritsar. 

Gwalior 

— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Master weavers 

40 to 50 

24 to 35 

40 to 50 

20 to 50 

Adult weavers 

15 to 28 

12 to 19 

10(8 to 40 

20 to 50 

Child weavers 

— 

1|4 to 5 

— 

81-|8 to 8|9|0 


These figures are not strictly comparable between centre and centre 
as the quality of the carpets manufactured at the different centres vaiies 
although at Amritsar alid Srinagar on the one hand and at Gwalior and 
Mirzapur on the other, the tiualities are more or less the same. It will be 
noticed that wages are the lowest in Srinagar. In Mirzapur, wages of 
(‘ertain classes of piece-workers such as spinners and sorters are paid by 
the Dnkandars on demand. Normally, these workers keep on taking 
advances against their accounts which are closed monthly. Th.e wages 
of weavers and clippers are gencially paid on tlie completion of each in- 
dividual carpet. The wages of other classes of workers such as designers 
are paid monthly. In respect of dailv paid employees in some firms. Mic 
wage period is normally a month. At Amritsar wages are paid fort- 
nightly. In Srinagar and Gwalior a considerable number of (hildren of 
tender ages are employed. They do ]iot get any remnneriVtion in the initial 
stages but as they pick ipi the rn limenis of the t-ade Mie\' receive abon*^ 
om* to Uiree annas per day. Tin* Mast (‘ ’-weavers who ari* piece-rated 
work ill their own homes at IMirnzapnr and in llio factc iw itsel!* in the 
otlier centres. 

Vr — Coir Mfds and Maffing. 

The following table shows the average wages of men, Avomen and 
children in important ocenpaMons in the coir mats and matting industry. — 

Table 104. 

Weighted Averages of Daily Wages and Net Earnings in important 

Occupations. 


Occupation. 

Average daily wages. 

Average daily net earnings. 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Spooling 

— 

0^ 5- 4 

00 

o 

— 

0- 9- 4 

0- 8- 2 

Beaming 

0- 8- 5 


00 

CO 

o 

0-14- 9 

— 

0- 6- 7 

Carpet Weaving 

1- 3- 6 

— 

— 

2- 2- 2 

— 

— 

Matting Weaving 

0-14- 3 

— 

— 

1- 7-11 

— 

— 

Mats Weaving 

0-11-11 

— 

— 

1- 3- 5 

— 

— 

Mat! Shearing 

0-12- 2 

— 

— 

1 - 5-4 

— 

— 
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(Table 104 — co'iitd,') 

Occupation. Average daily wages Avrage daily not carningrt. 

Men. Women. Children. Men. Women. Children. 


Ks. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. Rs 

.A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Mats Binding 

0- 9- 4 

— — 

0-15- 8 

— 

— 

Braiding 

— 

0-5-9 — 

— 

0-11- 1 

— 

Stencilling 

1- 3- 1 

— — 

2- 0-11 

— 

— 

Matting Stitching 

0- 9-11 

— — 

1- 1- 3 

— 

— 

Dyeing 

0-11- 8 

0-6-8 — 

1- 4- 5 

0-11- 8 

— 

Coiling & Rehanking 

0- 9- 8 

0-5-1 — 

1- 0-11 

0- 8 11 

— 

Tent Components 

1- 0- 2 

0-8-5 — 

1-12- 4 

0-11- 3 

— 

An analysis of 

the fretiiieney of wages 

and earnings 

shows 

that the 


mode for men in resv)ecl of average daily wages lies io the group as. 12 
to less than as. 14, for women in tlie group as. 6 to less tlian as. 8 and 
for children in tin' group less than as. 4. Tn regard to daily earnings, 
the modal groups are Hs. 1-4-0 to less than Rs. 1-8-0 for men, as. 8 to less 
than as. 12 for women and less than as. 8 for children. Taking the in- 
dustry as a whole, it is soeu that the basic wages of 25.8 per cent of the 
workers are less than as. S per day. The data in respect of earnings show 
that only 6-5 of the workers fall in this group. The Board of Concilia- 
tion of Trade Disputes in the Mats and* Matting Industry in Travancore, 
which reported in 1989, has stated that the worker^ standard of living 
was low. Although since the war earnings of the workers have gone up, 
they have not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living with the 
result that the worker’s standard of living must haye deteriorated consider- 
ably. Tn this connection it may also be stated that during the yeai* 1943- 
1944 there was acute shortage of foodstuffs both in Cochin and in Travancore. 

VTI — Tanneries. 

A large majority of the workers employed in tanneries are chaniars 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes. Tn ]\Iadi’as, their wages vary, on an 
average from as. 8 to as. 14 per day. Tn Cawnpore, the basic wages of 
the majority of the workers are as. 6 to as. 12 per day. Women, however, 
receive a basic wage of as. 4 only per day. In Calcutta the basic wage 
level is higher and all workers get, on an average, a basic wage mor^ 
than as. 8 per day. As regards emmings, in Madras the majority of 
piece-rate workers earn, on an average, between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-4-0 per 
day and time-workers from as. 12 to less than Re. 1 per day. Tn Cawn- 
pore, owing to the liberal scale of dearness allowance which is being paid, 
the average net earnings of 75 of the workers are Rs. 1-8-0 and above. 
Tn fact, 32.7% of the workers earn, on an average, between Rs. 2-4-0 and 
over Rs. 2-8-0. Tneluding allowances, time-workers in Calcutta earn from 
as 14 to Rs 1-1-11 and piece-workers who form over 85 per cent of the 
total earn from Rs. 1-8-0 to over Rs. 2 per day. Most of the tanneries 
pay dearness allowance to meet the increase in the cost of living. The 
rates of dearness allowance are the highest in Cawnpore. The following 
tables (Tables 105-110) give the average daily basic wages and earnings 
in important centres of the industry:— 



TiBifl 105. 

Frequency TahU lor Average Daily Wages in Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories at Cawnpore. 





Frequency Table shotuing Average Net Earnings per day in Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories at Cawnpore, 
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Table 107. 

Tngutnt^ showing Average Daily Wages in Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories at Madras. 
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Table 108. 

J'reqmney Table showing Average ^ef Earnings per day in Tanneries and Heather Goods Factories at Madras. 
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Tabus 109. 

Average Daily Wages in Tawneriee and Leather Goods Factories at Calcutta. 

Wage group. Number and percentage of workers in specified wage groups. 

Men Percentagje of total. 



Piece 

Time Total Piec 

Time 

Total. 

Less than 4 as. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



From 4 as. to '|5|11 

— 

— 

— 

— 



From 6 as. to 

— 

— 

— 

— 



From 8 as. to 

18 

22 

40 

0.64 

4.71 

1.21 

From 10 as. to -|11|11 

2 

86 

88 

0.07 

18.42 

2.69 

From 12 as. to -|13|11 

9 

42 

51 

0.32 

9.00 

1.54 

From 14 as. to *115111 

13 

115 

128 

0.46 

24.63 

3.88 

From Be. 1 to Bs. 1|1|11 

8 

161 

169 

0.28 

34.47 

5.12 

From Bs. 1|2 to Bs. 1|3|11 

119 

23 

142 

4.21 

4.92 

4.32 

From Bs. 114 to Bs. 117|11 

305 

3 

308 

10.78 

0.65 

9.34 

From Bs. 1\S to Bs. 1|11|11 

665 

— 

665 

23.50 

— 

20.17 

From Bs. 1|12 to Bs. lllSpl 

900 

11 

911 

31.81 

2.35 

27.64 

Over Bs. 2 

790 

4 

794 

27.93 

0.85 

24.09 

Total 

2,829 

467 

3,296 

100 

100 

100 


Table 110. 

A^rage Net Earnings per day in Tanneries and\ Heather goods factories 

at Calcutta, 


Earning group. Number and percentage of Workers 

Men Percentage of total. 



Piece 

Time 

Total 

Piece 

Time 

Total. 

Less than 8 Annas. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


From 8 As. to -|11|11 

18 

— 

18 

0.64 

— 

0.5 

From 12 As. to -|16-11 

’ 13 

120 

152 

0.46 

25.7 

4.6 

From Be. 1 to Bs. 1|3|11 

23 

268 

291 

0.82 

57.4 

8.8 

From Bs. 1|4 to Bs. 1|7|11 

1 

33 

34 

0.03 

7.1 

1.0 

From Bs. 118 to Bs. l|lllll 

249 

28 

277 

8.80 

6.0 

8.4 

From Bs. 1|12 to Bs. 1|15|11 

735 

2 

737 

25.98 

0.4 

22.2 

From Bs. 21- to Bs. 213111 

867 

10 

877 

30.65 

2.1 

26.6 

From Bs. 214 to Bs. 217111 

202 

— 

202 

7.14 

— 

6.0 

Over Bs. 2181- 

721 

6 

727 

25.48 

1.3 

22.0 

Total 

2,829 

467 

3,296 

100 

100 

100 


While in Cawnpore and Calcutta the wa^e period is a month, in 
Madras in the majority of the units it is a fortnight. Wages are 
promptly at the end of the wage period in all the three centres. Pines, 
as a rule, are not imposed nor are there any unauthorised deductions 
from wages. 

VIII — Potteries, 

Investigations in the pottery industry were carried out in Calcutta, 
Bangalore and Gwalior. Since 1942,. the basic wage level in one centre 
of this industry has increased by 25% although, in stray cases, in the same 
centre it has gone up by 50 per cent. This was, however, due to the fact 
that the industry was lafrgelj- a war-time development, particularly in 
Calcutta. In Bangalore, on the other hand, there has been no change 
m tbe basic wage rates. The rates of dearness allowance vary from 
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centre to centra and also in the different units in the same centre. In 
one unit, in Calcutta, the rate varied from Rs. 8 p.m. to Rfi. 12 p.m. There 
is no uniformity in the payment of the allowance even for workers in the 
same occupation earning the same basic wages. In Bangalore, the rate 
in one unit was the same as that prescribed by the Mysore Goverjnment, 
while in the other it was dependent on attendance. The rate of dearness 
allowance at Gwalior varies frfom Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 p.m. accoi’ding to income. 
A profit bonus is also being paid ranging from one month ^s wages in 
Calcutta and Bangalore to two months’ wages in Gwalior. Ba.'^ic wage 
rates are higher in Calcutta than in the other two centres of Ihe indiisry. 
In Calcutta, 33.5 per cent of the sampled w'orkers were in rec^^ipt of a 
basic wage of less than Re. 1 per day, 44.6 per cent were in receipt of a 
wage between Re- 1 and Rs. 1-7-11 while 21.9 per cent earned a W8g«: 
between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2-8-0 and over, the corresponding percentages 
for the samples in Bangalore and Gwalior being 94.7, 3.7, 1.6 and 95.1, 
4.9 and nil respectively. It is noticeable that the percentage of those 
earning less than as. 8 per day in Bangalore was as high as 45.6, the 
corresponding percentage in Gwalior being 19.9. The following table 
classifies the earnings of workers in potteries iu Calcutta, Bangalore and 
Gwalior according to the categories of earnings : — 


Table 111. 


Frequency Bistrihution of Earning ^ 

in Potteries. 


Group. . ^ 


Net Earnings. 


▼ 

Calcutta. 

Bangaloe. 

Gwalior 

Less than 4 annas 


• • 

• • 

As. 4 to As. 5|11. 

. . 

. - 

• • 

As. 6 to As. 7|11. 

. . 

. • 

• . 

As. 8 to As. 9[11. 

1.1 

24.8 

18.5 

As. 10 to As. lljll. 

. . 

. . 


As. 12 to As. 13111. 

12.9 

57.7 

81.8 

As. 14 to As. 15111. 



•• 

Be. 1 to Bs. l|llll. 

29.5 

0.4 

33.5 

Bs. 1[2 to Bs. 113111. 



•• 

Bs. 114|- to Bs. 1|7|11. 

26.3 

9.0 

11.7 

Bs. 1|8 to Bs. 1|11|11. 

14.0 

4.8 

•• 

Bs. ljl2 to Bs. 1|15|11. 

3.9 

2.1 

4.5 

Bs. 21- to Bs. 213111. 

4.5 

0.4 

• • 

Bs. 214 to Bs. 2181-. 

4.7 

0.7 


Over Bs. 2181-. 

3.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Total 


ibb.o 

"ido.o ^ 


In Calcutta, the workers are paid either weekly or fortnightly while 
the wage period in Bangalore and Gwalior is the calender month. Fines 
are not usually imposed and were noticed only in one unit each in 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Gwalior. In the hrst case if a worker showed 
improvement the amount of fine is returned to him while in the remaining 
cases the amount is credited to the State Treasuries. 

TX — Printing Presses. 

In the printing presses, the increase in the cost of living of workers 
has'been met by increases in basic wages, combination of allowances and 
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slight increa^ in the basic wages, and grant of war allowance witliout 
any change in basic wages. It is difficult to generalise about the level 
of wages in printing presses because there is a bewildering variation from 
place to place from press to press and occupation to occupa'ion in the 
wages paid. On the whole, the more skilled occupations like those of 
readers, operators, casters and compositors are comparatively better paid. 
On the other hand, bailers, folders, inkers, distributors and coolies are 
the lowest paid among press operatives. In most of the occupations like 
those of compositors, readers and pressmen, the range of variation in the 
wages is extremely great. For instance, the maximum and minimum of 
compositors’ wages and earnings are R*- 166 16|- and Rs. 9-4-9 and Rs. 
193-13-0 and Rs, 12-1-9 respectively. Similarly, the lowest paid reader 
gets about l|13th of the wages of the highest paid reader. These diffe- 
rences are partly explained by the fact that there are differences in the 
age, seniority and efficiency of different workers similarly designated. The 
following table gives the weighted averages of wages and earnings in the 
different centres according to occupations. 



Weighted Averages of Wages and Earnings in Printing Presses in 1944 - 45 . 
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Weighted Averages of Wages and Earnings in Printing Presses in 1444-45. 
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It will be noticed that as compared to basic wages, the earnings are 
very much higher in Simla. This is explained by the fact that the vast 
majority of workers are employed in the Government Press and are en- 
titled to special allowances. The wage scales in Madras and Aligarli 
appear to be the lowest in the country. The wage period is generally the 
calendar month. Only casual and contract labour is paid daily. The 
wages are paid generally within 7 to 10 days of their becoming due, but 
there are instances in which they are withheld for a longer period. In 
the printing presses, advances are granted against earned wages to the 
operatives. 

X — Glass Industry, 

The general wage level in this industry as a whole has gone up by 
100 p(^ cent or more as compared to the pre-war period, although till 
1942 wages did not show any appreciable increase. Blowers were the 
:first to get considerable increases in their wages. Most of the concerns 
are paying consolidated wages but some have kept basic wages separate 
from dearness allowance. Blowers’ wages in 1939 were about Rs. 4.5 per 
month, but now they are earning about Rs. 100 per month. In some cases 
they earn much more. The earnings of blowers in factories equipped 
with semi-automatic blowing machines are about Rs, 60 per month as 
these machines can be easily worked by less skilled operatives. Helpers, 
neck-makers, firemen, etc., earn Rs. 65 to Rs. 70 per month. Before the 
war, their average earnings seldom exceeded Rs. 30 per month. Unskilled 
male workers who used to earn Rs. 10 to 12 in 1939 get at present about 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 per month. Similarly, the average wages of women 
workers have increased from Rs. 8 in 1939 to about Rs. 24 per month in 
1944. In the glass bangle factories at Pirozabad, wages have increased 
by 150 to 200 per cent. Here, the employers agreed with the local Maz- 
door Sabha in 1939 to pay minimum wages to certain specified categories. 
These rates were further increased in 1943. The current rates of wages 
are, however, considerably above those laid down in the ' agreement. 
Tarwalas and helanwalas are the highest paid workers in these factories. 
The bigger glass manufacturing firms pay separate dearness allowances. 
Some of them pay at a flat rate while others have slab or percentage rates. 
The glass works at Balwali, in the United Provinces, pays dearness 
allowance of Rs. 15 per month to all its employees while another concern 
in the same province pays dearness allowance at annas 10 in the rupee. 
Some of the factories in Bombay have not raised their basic wages. In 
the Punj'ab, basic wages have gone up considerably and a dearness allow- 
ance is paid at two annas in the rupee. Usually regularity in attendance 
is insisted upon as a condition precedent to the payment of the full allow- 
ance, and in case absence exceeds two or three days in a month, a pro rata 
deduction is made. The period of wage payment in most of the factories 
is a month and wages are paid by the 7th of the following month. 

XI — Chemical Industry, 

In this industry, considerable variations in wage rates and earnings 
exist not only in the same Province but also in the same occupation. The 
basic wage structure has remained practically the same in most of the 
concerns but dearness allowances are being paid to meet the increased cost 
of living. In Bengal, particularly, there is no uniformity in the scale of 
dearness allowance and no attempt has been made to relate the allowance 
to the increase in the cost of living. It was found that of the concerns 
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investigated, 13 in Bombay and 5 in Baroda pay no dearness allowance at 
all. Three concerns in Bengal and one in Madras have both given the 
dearness allowance and a wage increase. In Baroda and Bangalore 
dearness allowance is paid at a flat rate. Amongst the concerns in 
Bombay, 11 grant dearness allowance on the basis adopted by the Mill- 
owners^ Association, Bombay or Ahmedabad. The following table shows 
the position regarding wages and earnings in the chemical industry in the 
country : — 


Table 113. 

Wages ctnd Earnings {in Rs. per month). 


Type of Labour 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Baroda 

Bangalore 


W 

E 

W 

E 

W 

E 

W 

E 

Skilled male 

23 

35 

26 

40 

22 

44 

25 

33 


tp 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


70 

1 1 1 

33 

45 

118 

160 

50 

38 

Unskilled male 

i6 

22 

18 

25 

14 

32 

12 

19 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 




25 

49 

20 

27 

22 

39 



Female 

H 

26 



13 

25 

10 

17 


.to 

to 



to 

to 




22 

47 



17 

42 




W — ages, E— -Earnings. 


Nearly one-third of the factories investigated granted profit bonus 
amounting usually to two to three months’ wages. Other bonuses such 
as Regularity Bonus, Loyalty Bonus, Secial Temporary Allowance, 
Night Work Allowance, etc., are also granted to workers in a few concerns. 
In a majority of cases the wage period is a month but in 8 concerns pay- 
ments were made fortnightly. Weekly payment is also prevalent in some* 
cases and in a few more than one wage period is adopted, for example, 
weekly for daily-rated workers and monthly for permanent workers. In a 
concern in Baroda, the payment is daily. Fining is common but not 
excessive. 


XII — Shellac Industry, 

From the point of view of wage payment, the five main categories of 
workers to be dealt with are: (1) Melters, (2) Washers and Crushers, (3) 
Coolies, (4) Ramins and (5) Tailors. Melters include ka/rigar, helwaya 
and pherwaya, *Kcmins are women workers engaged in various processes. 
Tailors or khalifas make the cloth bags. In the principal centres of the 
industry, located in Bihar, wages have risen by as much as 150 per cent, 
at Balrampur and by about 95 per cent at Jhalda as compared to the pre- 
war period. The karigar and his helpers are paid jointly and the wages, 
are shared by them roughly in the proportion of 50 for karigar^ 35 for 
halwaya and 15 for pherwaya. The joint daily earning is about Rs. 3. 
In the washing and crushing sections also, wages have gone up considerably. 
The wage level of coolies and women workers, however, ranges from as. 5 
to as. 12 per day in spite of the rise in the cost of living. In Bengal, 
the joint wages of melters are somewhat lower, being Es 2-14-0 per maund’ 
of seedlac. The increase in the joint wages has been of the order of 119 
per cent, since the war, although it is about 60 per cent only in the case 
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of seed cleaners and coolies. In Gondia, an important centre of the in- 
dustry in the Central Provinces, the joint wa^e for melters is Rs. 3-4-6 
per maund in the case of shellac and Rs. 3-8-0 in the case of buti;on -lac. 
This is divided between the three parties, karijar^ hehvaya and pherwaya 
in the proportion of 47 : 38 : 15. The pre-wa': joint rate was 1-12-0 
per maund which shows tha^ the wages have gone up by about 88 per 
cent. The wage rate for coolies which used to be four annas has gone up 
to eight or ten annas or by 100 or 150 per cent. In Mirzapur, in the 
United Provinces, the joint, wage of melters is Rs. 3 which is divided' as 
follows: karigar, Rs. 1-6-0; hellwaya^ Rs. 1-2-0; and pherwaya, as. 8. The 
pre-war joint rate was Rs. 1-8-0 which shows that there has been an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. 

XIII — Sugar. 

Except in certain factories in Gorakhpur and Darbhanga, the basic 
wages in the Sugar Industry have remained more or less constant 
compared to the pre-war period. Almost all factories have, however, 
compensated the workers for the increase in the cost of living by the grant 
of dearness allowance. (Jontraet labour which is employed mainly in the 
unloading of cane and loading of sugar bags, generally earns 5 to lO* 
per cent, less than the workers directly emploved by the factories. With 
the exception of Gorakhpur, the basic wage d >es not fall below as. 4 per 
day in any centre. In Champaran. Darbhanga and Madras, there are 
some workers whose basic wages are between as 4 arid as. 6 and in 
Darbhanga the modal basic wage also falls within this group. In the 
other centres, the wages of the majority of the workers are between as. 6 
and as. 8 per da 3 ^ The workers in Madras are fairly equally divided into 
two wage groups, namely, as. 6 to as. 8 and as. 8 to as. 10. As regards 
the net earnings of the w^orkers, these are the lowest in Eastern U.P. 
and orthern Bihar, being between as. 8 to as. 12 per day. In Meerut 
and Ahmednagar, the model earning group is as. 12 but less than Ro. 1- 
On the other hand, in Madras, the model earnings are between Re. 1 and 
Rs. 1-4-0. The following table (Table 114) shows the basic wages and 
earnings in the sampled centres of the industry: — 



Frequency of Basic Wages and Earnings in Sugar Factories. 
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We found that the majority of the sampled units had adopted sliding 
scales of dearness allowance of which two each in Madras and Meerut 
varied with the official cost of living index numbers. Three of the units 
have adopted flat rates. The percentage of dearness allowance to wages 
varies from factory to factory. Generally, the higher the wages the 
lower the dearness allowance. In the lower wage categories, the allow- 
ance is as high as 100 per cent of wages ^t Champaran, 60 per cent, in 
Darbhanga and 75 per cent in Gorakhpur. In the higher categories it 
is 5% of wages in some cases, the normal rate varying between 12^% and 
25%. Some of the sampled factories in the United Provinces and Bihar 
pay from one to three months^ basic wages as profit bonus. A unit in 
Meerut pays a supplementary ration allowance of Rs. 6 p.m. The wage 
period for all categories of warkers in Darbhanga, Meerut and Gorakhi^ur is 
the calendar month and wages are paid within seven days of their becoming 
due. In Champaran the wage period for the daily paid staff is ten to fourteen 
days and wages are paid within three days of the expiry of the wage 
period. Similarly, in tw’o units in Madras and one in Bombay the wage 
period for daily rated employees is a fortnight and wages are paid within 
four to seven days of their becoming due. It is understood that since 
the introduction of the Payment of Wages Act fining has gone down con- 
siderably and it is no longer an evil besetting workers in sugar factories. 

XIV — Cotton Ginming and Baling. 

In the cotton ginning and baling industry, where a considerable 
proportion of the employees are contractors^ labourers, the wages paid 
to contract labour are almost the same and in some cases higher than 
those paid to employees engaged directly by the factory owners. As a 
result of shortage of unskilled labour in the country wage levels have 
gone up considerably as compared to the pre-war period. Most of the 
workers are engaged on a piece work basis. There are large variations 
in wages not only from district to district but also from factory 
to factory in the same centre according to the size and ownership of the 
concern. In this industry the wage level is the highest in Sind and 
Madras. The following table shows the range of earnings of unskilled 
workers in the different centres of the industry : — 

TABLE 1 15 

Range of Earnings of Unskilled Workers. 


Province 

Occupation 

Daily average earnings. 

Rs. a. p. 

C.P., Berar 

Kapas pickers 

I 3 

0 

and Khandesh 

Gin Feeders 

o 5 

0 

Bombay (Gujcrat) 

Kapas carriers 

I 13 

6 

Kapas pickers 

o 13 

3 

Bombay (Hubli) 

Lasher 

I 14 

0 

Gin feeder 

0 7 

0 

Madras , 

Khalasi 

2 8 

0 


Kapas picker 

0 7 

0 

Sind 

Jholiwalla 

2 5 

6 


Yellow picker 

0 12 

3 

Punjab 

Unskilled 

As. 6 to 12 (mm.) 
As. 14 to Rs. 1-8-0 

✓ 



(max.) 
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Dearness allowance is paid generally only to the monthly paid staff. 
This is not based on any definite principle and only in one concern waa< 
it based on a cost of living index number. Out of the 98 units surveyed 
in C. P., Berar and Khandesh only 32 were paying dearness allowance. 
There is a large variation in the scale of the allowance which varies from 
Es. 2 to Ks. 30 per month in some centres. In C. P. in a typical factory 
the rate of dearness allowance is Rs. 15 p.m. for those getting below 
Rs. 60 p.m. In Gujrat and Hubli no dearness allowance is paid, while in 
Sind two of the units were paying Rs. 14 to Rs. 15 to those in the lower 
categories of wages. Bonus is paid in very few factories and, wherever it 
is paid, it is restricted to monthly paid staff and is dependent on the 
profits earned. In the case of unskilled workers the wage period is 
generaly a week and for the technical staff a month Wages are generally 
promptly paid although in some eases they are paid on holidays. No 
cases came to our notice of unauthorised deductions from wages. 

XV — Ridi Mill Industry. 

. The wage rates of the workers in this industry aie not based on any 
principle, but differ according to the skill and experience of the worker on 
the one hand and the employers’ financial position on the other. There are 
no regular grades or scales of promotion even in the case permanent 
or semi-permanent workers. As compared to the pre-war period the 
present wage rates have gone up in most of the centres In Madras, wage 
rates have gone up by 17.8 per cent and 36.3 per cent in the case of 
male and female coolies respectively. In Bihar wages of casual workers 
have gone up by about 300 per cent. In Orissa, wage rates of temporary 
workers have gone wp by as. 2 per day. In Bombay, wage rates have 
gone up by about 100 per cent. In the case of piece-workers, the rate 
has gone up by nearly 100 per cent since the commencement of the War. 
In some districts of Madras particularly in the West and East Godavari, 
there is a practice of paying a minimum wage to piece-workers. Dear- 
ness allowance is paid only in a few mills and centres. A male cooly in 
Madras receives at present about Re. 0-8-4 and a woman cooly Re. 0-7-6 
per day. The earnings of a cooly in Bengal have risen from Rs. 14 
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during the pre-war period to about Rs. 25 per month in some cases today. 
In C.F., the maximum wages of an unskilled male cooly is about Ro. 1 
the minimum being about as 9. Women workers generally earn a wage 
of as. 8 per day. In Bihar, a inal0 cooly earns about as. 8 per day only, 
the date for women coolies being an anna or two less. In Orissa, the 
bulk of 1he male coolies earn anything between as. 6 and as. 10 per day, 
the range of variation in the wages of eaniine* of women coolies being 
as. 5 to as. 7-6 per day. Broadly speaking, wages are paid once a month 
to the rnonthh'-paid workers, once a month or week to the kata workers 
and daily to casual workers. Almost all the worker" are paid directly 
by the employer but piece-rated workers are paid through the mistry of 
their batch and a part of their wages is also paid by the contractor when 
the milling of paddy is undertaken on hire. Some workers are provided 
with free housing accommodation in Bihar, Oiissa and oilier Provinces. 
There are no deductions on account of dries or damaged material. 

XYl—lWilwajJn, 

Bash Wages and Wage Bat{ts. — It appears that wages on Railways 
arc fixed with reference to (a) the nature «ud responsibility of the work 
performed, (b) tlie wages paid by (ontinuous Railways and other indus- 
trial undertakings, (c) local c<»nditions in respect of cost of living and 
(d) the supply of and demand for labour in genei*al. In regard to (d) 
the N.W. Railway remai’ked in its memoradum to the Royal Commission 
‘‘that a concern which is run on a commercial basis and is expected to 
earn a reasona^do return on the outlay invested is never slow to take 
full advantage of the principle of supply and demand. This, however, 
does not take into account another important feature which now-a-days 
forms a chief plank in the struggle for the amelioration of labour condi- 
tions, namely, the question of a living wage.’’ As regards the wage 
policy of the Railway Board, the following ext’^act from the Proceedings 
of the 28rd half yearly meeting between the Railway Board and the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation (Sept. 1944) is of interest! “The Chief 
Commissioner referred to the stcjis which were already being taken by 
the Board in connection with the examination of reconstruction schemes 
relating to edm'ational facilities, revision of scales, etc., and pointed out 
that the prepai’ation of these schemes would naturally take time and 
that the wai* was not the time to make such sweeping changes in basic 
pay. In connection with the revision of the scales of pay, in particular, 
the Chief Commissioner remarked that it was no use introducing scales 
which, after a little time, would become unsuitable and would have to be 
changed again and stated that it would be better to effect 
the revision of scales on a firm basis. He explained further that the 
policy of Government was to meet the rise in prices by relief in cash and 
relief in kind without reference to the question of basic pay. He assured 
the Federation that the question was being considered and undertook to 
have examined immediately any particular anomalies regarding scales o 
pay, etc., if the Federation furnished necessary particulars to t e 

Board. The revisions of scales o^ pay jince^lj)31 have been m t^e 

^ ' rA^pUlied^^^ of fhe Twenty-Third Ealf -yearly meeting 

between the Railway Board and the AU-India Boilwaymen's Federation, Septr. 19 •. 
pp. 2-3, 
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dowii’W’ard direction in most cases in respect of several categories of 
railway staff. This reduction, it is estimated, amounted to 10 to 15 per 
cent of the wage bill. On the East Indian Railway, for instance, it was 
found that th^ ultimate savings when the revised scales of pay were fully 
in operation worked to 14 per cent, in the case of subordinate s aff and 
4 per cent, in the case of other staff. With effect from 1st April 1944, 
however, on the State Railways, the minimum pay of the lower subordi- 
nafte staff has been raised, the resulting mimmum. /;eing not in excess oP 
R». 40 per month. In regard to Class HI Railways also there have been 
certain revisions. For instance, on the Martins Light Railway, the 
minimum pay of inferior staff has been raised from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 p.m. 
for the Shahdara Saharaupur and Bengal Section and from Rs. 11 to 
Rs. 14 for the Bihar Section. The following table (Table 116) give^ 
the revised wage rates of inferior Railway staff for selected important 
occupations on some of the principal Railways. 

Table 116 . 

Wage Ratca {in Es.) of Inferior Kailivay 


Occupation 

G.I.P. Rly. 

B.N. Riy. 

S.I. Rly. B.P.T. Rly. 

E.r. Rly. 

Gangmcn 

... i 8 -i -23 

15 - 1-18 

isJ-i-'.'j 

(Maximum) 

I2-S/2-I4 

ii-i -17 

Kcymcn 

... 13 to 25 (in 7 

grades) 

23 

(Maximum) 

J 3-}->5 

13.1-18 

Mates 

... 16 to 34 (in 5 

grades) 

30 

(Maximum) 

15-1-18 

20-1-26-2-30 

Porters 

... 19-1-24 

13- 1-21 

1.5-1-18 

14- 1-20 

I-3-I-I7 


i5-i-i8 

12-1-16 

12 (fixed) 

12-1-17 

Sweepers 

12 to 21 (in 4 
grades) 

12 to 22 (in 4 
grades) 

1 0 - 1 - 15 

•2-1-17 

12-1-15 

12 

1 2-1-1 7 

12 -L 15 

Lampmen 

... 23-1-28 

15-1-18 

13-1-17 

12-1-15 

1 1 - 1 - 1 5 

17 Maximum 

12-1-15 

14-1-19 

12-1-17 

Pointsmen 

... 20-1-26 

18-1-23 

15-1-20 

14-1-19 

12-1-16 

18 Maximum 

13-J-18 

12-4.15 

1.4-1-19 

1 2- 1- 1 7 

Gatcmcn 

... i8-i-2i 

« 5 - 1- 17 

16 Maximum 

i5-i-i8 

12-1-15 

12 (fixed) 

12-J/2-14 

I2-i-I7 

I2-i-I5 
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Ta:ble 116 — continue. 

Wages Rates {in Rs.) of Inferior Staff. 


Occupation 

N.VV.Rly. 

M.S.M.Rly. 

Mysore State 
Rly. 

Gackwar 
Baruda Rly. 

Scindia 
State Rly. 

Junagadh 
State Rly. 

Gangmcn 

14.1-17 

16-J-18 

13-1-16 


13-1-16 

10-12 

H-l -'5 

Keymcn 

16-1-20 

i6-i-i8 

13-1-16 


16-1-17 

12-14 

17 (CaUed 
Weightment) 

Mates 

19-2-27 

18-I-22 

i6-i-i8 


i 7 -i -25 

15-18 

19-2 1 (Galled 
Mucradanas) 

Porters 

17-2-23 

14-1-17 

l8-i-22 

16-J-18 

13-1-16 

i2-i-i6 

1 5-1-18 

II-i-14 


10-14 

12-15 

Sweepers 

; 17-2-23 
14-1-17 

13-J-16 


12-I-13 

10 

12 14 

3 to 

Lanipmen 

17-2-23 

15-1-19 

134.16 

I4-I-I5 

12 - 1-13 


15-18 

Pointsmen 

17-2-23 

1 6- 1 -20 
15-1-19 

i6-i-i8 

i3-i.i6 

i6-l-i8 

14-I-15 

11-I-14 

13-1-15 

10-14 

13 - ^5 

1 4 - I 3 

Gatf men 

17-2-23 

15-1-19 

14-1-17 

l8-i-22 

i3-i-i6 


12-1 13 

9 

1 1 
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The following t^ble (Table 117) gives the highest and the lowest 


wage rates in respect of inferior categories on sonie 

Table 117. 

Wages of Inferior Categories. 

railways : — 

Class 

Names of 
railways which 
pay the Lightest 
wages 

Scale of Pay 

Names of 
railways which 
pay the lowest 
wages 

Scale of Pay 

Gangmen 





I 

G.I.P. 

i8— J-23 

S.I.R. 

IJ— }/ 2— 14 

II 

Jamnagar 

15 -20 

Barsi Light 

As 6 to As. i) 


Dwarka 


Railway 

per day 

III 

Dehri Rohtas 

11 -1—1 f) 

Bengal Provin- 

8/8 




cial Railway 


Keymen 





I 

... G.I.P. 

13—25 

Bikaner State 

Rs. 13 fixed 

II 

... Jamnagar 

20—25 

Jaipur State 

Rs. 13 fixed 


Dwarka 




III 

... Mewar State 

14—1/3-16 

Bengal Provin- 





cial 

Rs. 8/8 

Afates 





I 

... G.I.P. 

16 -34 

S.I.R. 

15— ?— 16 

II 

... Jamnagar 

■-’5 - 3 <> 

Jaipur State 

ir. -5-171 


Dwarka 




III 

Mewar State 

17 -1 - JO 

Bengal Provin- 

I i/- fixed 




cial 



Porters 

I 

II 

III 

... G.I.P. 

... Sharanpur 
Shahdara 
(Delhi) 

... .Scindia .State 

13—24 

15-1/3-16 

10 — 14 

Jodhpur State 
Jaipur State 

Bengal Provin- 
cial 

1 0 — 1 4 

10- -j -12 

8 - 

Lampmen 





I 

... G.I.P. 

1 1 —28 

Jodhpur 

1 0 -- 1 4 

II 

... Jamnagar 

15 20 

Bhavnagar .State 

7-8 


Dwarka 




III 

Mewar .State 

II 1/3 - 30 

Bengal Provin- 

lO/- 




cial 


Jamadars 





I 

... B.B. & C.T. 

2 1 -30 

S I.R. 

12 -I— 15 -1 





18 — 25 

II 

Shahdara (Delhi) 

20 —2 /3 — 30 

Jamnagar & 

1 5 -20 


Sahranpur 


(ieakwar Baroda 





State 


III 

Mewar .State 

17—1—20 

Cutch State 

8—10 

Pointsmen 





I 

... G.I.P. 

14 —2G 

Bikaner State 

II - 13 

II 

... Jamnagar 

*5—25 

Barsi & Jaipur 

II — 13 

III 

... Cutch State 

8 -iG 

Bangal Provin- 

8 — ^10 




cial 


Gatemen 





I 

‘.r. G.I.P. 

11-23 

Bikaner 

10 & 12 

II 

... Jamnagar 

1 

10 

0 

Junagadh 

II/- 


Dwarka 




III 

... Dehri Rohtas 

n— 1— 15 

Benagl Provin- 

6 — a 


cial 
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It will be seen that the Hail way administrations liav^^ introduced 
varying scales of minimum and maximum pay as well as rates of incre- 
ment in respect of workers belonging to more or less tli^ same category. 
The scales, however, vary from Railway to Railway and in the same Rail- 
way also, one finds variations in the scales of maxima and minima for the 
same class of workers in different departments in the same locality or in 
the different areas oP the same Railway. For instance, at Kharagpur on 
the B.N. Railway the scale of pay of sweepers employed under die Station 
(Committee is Rs. 11 — — IG, while sweepers under the Traffic Department 
are given a uniform scale of Rs. 12 — k — 17, and carriage sweepers ai*e 
paid a fixed salary of Rs. 15 only. On the same Railway and for the 
same occupation there are variations in wage rates for sweepers as will 
be seen from the following table: — 

Table 118. 

Yariiition in Sweeper Wages. 


Place. 

Wage per m 

Cawnpore 

Bs. 141- 

A nand 

Hs. 171- 

Dohad 

Ha. 151121- 

Phulera 

Bs. 1318 

Bandikui 

Bs. isjs 

Ujjain 

Rs. )5|12 

Agra 

Ba. 141- 

Kaagiinj 

Ka. 1318 


These differences are justified by the railway authorities on grounds 
of variations in the cost of living from one avea to another, although 
We are not aware of any scientific empiiries made in support of such 
differentiation. From such evidence as is available it would appear 
that owing to war-time conditions, many ]>laccs which were comparatively 
cheaper have now become dearer than others which expensive befoi*e the 
war. 

Dearness Allowance , — In 1940, the Government of India appointed 
a Court of Enquiry under the Indian Trade Dispif es Act <>f 1929 to in- 
vestigate the question of dearness allowance for railway employees. As 
a result of the i-ecommendations of this Court, dearness allowance was fii'st 
granted with effecq From 1st September, 1940. The I'a'es have been re- 
vised since then from time to time and (w'cording to the latest revision 
contained ui Notifu^ation Xo. E44 DAll of the Railway Board, dati'd 
18Mi April 1945, the allowance is ])aid to non-gazetted staff on State 
Railways at the rate of 17.^ per ('ent of their pay sub.jecq to certain 
minima- For purposes of paying the allowance, cm])looyees in different 
places have been placed in four different zones. Zone X, A, B and C. 
Zone X means the area comprising the municipal limits of Bomba^ , 
Calcutta and Cawnpore and such of their suburbs as were previously in- 
cluded in area 'A’. Area 'A' means the area other than ‘X' within the 
municipal limits of a city with a population o^f not less than 2,50,000 inhabi- 
tants according to the 1941 census or, an a-rea sppecially so declared by the 
Governor-General in Council. “B"’ area means the area within the 
municipal limits of a town having a population of 50,000 or more but 
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less than 2,50,000 inhabitants according to the 1041 census. '‘C’' area means 
any area not included in the above three categories. The following is the 
scale of minima laid down : — 


Z*Me 

X 

A 

n 


c 


TaJ3LE 119. 


Wage Minima in Different Tiones. 

Paj 

Ha. 40 and above 
Below Ra. 40 
Rs. 40 and above 
Below Rs. 40 
Rs. 40 and above 
Below Rs. 40 
Rs. 40 and above 
Below Rs. 40 


Allowance p.m. 

Rs. 20 
Rs. 19 
Rs. 19 
Rs. 17 
Rs. 10 
Rs. 14 
Rs. 14 
Rs. 12 


Non-gazetted railway servants in the llailway Units the Defence oF 
India are given an allowance of 10 per cent of their pay subject to the 
minimum of Rs. 12 for Zones X ainl A and Rs. 10|8 and Rs. 9 p.m. foi* 
Zone B and C respectively. The reason for paying an allowance on a 
smaller scale to the members of the railway units of the Defence of India 
was that they had been given an increase in the ration allowance by the 
Army authorities. It appears that there is considerable dissaMsfaction 
among railway workers in regard to the dearness allowance paid. They 
contend that the rates aie inadecpiate to meet the increased cost of living 
in respect of all categories of staff. Moreovci*, they object to the Zional sys- 
tem of granting relief in the ground that prices have gone up more or less 
on a uniform scale in all centres. A few company-managed railways like 
the Barsi Light Railway pay dearness allowance a(‘Cording to the scales 
prescribed by the Railway Board. Among Class III Railways, the Dehri 
lioh^as pays at a flat rate of Rs. 9 per month and the Jagadhri laght 
Railway pays Rs. 4 p.m. to Rs. 25 p.m. The Matheran Light Railway pays a 
dearness allowance as a percentage of the pa»y of its staff; 25 per cent to 
those who draw up to Rs 25, 15 per cent to those who draw from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 50 and 10 per cent to those who draw fi*om Rs- 51 to Rs. 200. 
The Bombay Port Trust Railway pays at a uniform ra^e of 10 per cent 
(with a minimum of Rs. 10) to those who draw up to Rs. 500 per month. 
The Martins Light Railway pays a dearness allowaiu'e at different rates 
in different areas which varies fi*om Rs. 5 to Rs. 18 per inojith. 


Grain Shops . — In addition to paying a cash dearness allowance, the 
railways have, owing to high prices of food and scarcity of supplies, set 
up grain shops, both stationary and mobile, for supplying eommoditites 
of daily consumption at prices considerably lower than those prevailing in 
the bazars. Acc'ording to the Report of the Railway Board for 1943-44, 
there were 600 such grain shops including mobile vans catering to 805,000 
ration card holders as against 160 grain shops cateidng for 500,000 em- 
ployees in 1942-43. The prices of the commolities sold railway grain 
shops are fixed at a level approximating to the prices ruliug in August 
1942. On an average, a ra^on card holder received 1.23 maunds of 
foodstuffs per month. ‘‘The relief afforded to staff measured in terms 
of the difference between the railway selling prices and local market prices 
wag over 8.8 erores with an average* relief per ration card holder per 
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inoiitli of KvS. 10.5;], the lowest figure being Rs. 6.14 in Mareh 1944 and 
rile highest R«. 14.1 in August 194;). Moreover, aeeording to the seheme, 
tile man with the largest family received most relief.'’’ 

Otiu r alloivfDices. — With ettVet from Is duly 1944 the Railway 
Hoard has granted to running stall* eeidain increases in running allowances 
in S ate Railways. This increase amounts to 10 pei* cent in the r‘asc 
of those getting running allowance ol* Rs. 60 and iiirler and 6:} per cent 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 6 for those monthly running allowance is 
Rs. 61 and above. Four (lass I Railways pay a special local alloAvance 
to their staff. For instance, the B.H. & O.I. Railway pays a special local 
allowance to their subordinate staff working in Bombay, a liouse rent 
allowance to thcii* staff* at Ahmedabad and a washing allowan(*c to inferior 
staff and shoe allowance to ihe Watch and Ward Staff. On the E.T. 
Railway inferior servants, other than workshop em])loyees, get zone 
allowances in certain areas va lying from Re. 1 to Rs. tl per month in 
addition to their pay. 

Overtime, — (_)wing to the ('onditions created by the war, overtime 
working on Railways has become a rule rather than an exception in some 
categories of staff and an eiKpiiry made in the Bahore Division of the North 
Western Railway shows that someiinu's overtime earnings are as high as 
those accruing from the basic* wage. All State Railways maintain regis- 
ters for recording overtime which are available for inspection by the 
employees. In some of the smaller Railways, however, overtime is paid 
at ordinary ra'es. They do not maintain separate records of overtim*. 
work. 

Deductions. — The deductions from wages generally made are on 
ai'count of fines, l^rovidcnt Fund, recovery of loans dues to railway in- 
stitutes, house-rent, water and electric* (*harg(*s, (*tc. Fines are imposed 
as a disciplinary measure* subj(‘(*t to the provisions of Fayment of Wages 
Act. The fines fund is utilised foi* the welfare of the staff in the case of 
State Railways. 

\V(i(/e Period . — The period of wage payment on all Railways is the 
calendar month and wages are generally ])aid with 7 to 10 days of 
their becoming due. In a few ex(*eptional (*ases, however, the station 
and traffic relieving staff and the hamal.s are paid between the Ififh and 
26th of the following month. Fn order to ma^ke payments to employees, 
cashiers or pay-c'lerks are sent to flitferent centres. F’ayments to illiterate 
woi’kers are generally made in the presen(*e of resp(>nsible officials, de- 
jmrtmental heads oi* subordinate supervisory staff and thumb impressions 
are obtained after they are .satisfied that wages have been duly i)aid. 

O'eneoml rvafion. — From the wage tables given in this section it 
is clear that apart from the basic wages, which are very low, nicest of the 
inferior staff are in short grades of a duration of only five to ten years. 
This naturally blocks a man at his maximum and it has been represented 
to us that many of these men get no further chance of promotion owing 
to the unavailability of vacancies in higher grades. Nor are there any 
regular and well-defined channels of promotions and, it is alleged, pro- 
motion is largely dependent on the discretion of the appointing authority. 
The same, more or less, applies to the sub-ordinate staff. 

1 Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for the year 1943^4, Vpk 
pp. 34-35, . 
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XVII — Tram waifs and Busf's. 

Except lor tlie Karachi tramways whers. wages have been revised as 
a result of adjudication, awards, etc., basic wages in Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, excepting those of the low-grade workers in the last centre, 
have remained unaltered since the outbreak of the War. Bus services, 
on the other hand, have given inci-eases in basic wages. So far ajs Tram- 
ways are concerned, the basK* wages per day of drivers ot the grade 

are Ks. in Karachi, Ks, 1-9-10 in Bombay and Rs. 1-7-2 in Madras. 

Condiictors ot the first grade get slightlv less, their daily basic wages being 
Rs. 1-5-8, 0-14-2 and Rs. 1-5-6, in Karachi, Bombay and Madras respec- 
tively. Inspectors of the first grade get Rs. 1-11-1 in Karachi and Rs. 
1-13-11 in Bombay. Among the workshop staff, the highest wages are 
tho.so of fitters in Karachi whoso basic wage is Rs. 2-7-8 per day. Dear- 
ness allowance is given by all the tramway (*ompanies and most of the 
bus servi(*es. The allowance is paid either at a flat rate or on a graded 
s('ale. In one case it was linked with the cost of living index number. 
The net earnings per day of (*ertain (*ateg(udes of workers including dear- 
ness allowance and overtime pay are as follows: — 

Tramway drivers — RsS. 2 in Karachi; Rs. 2-1-0 in Bombay; Rs. 2-1-8 
in Madras. 

(k)iuluctors (1st grade) — Rs. 2-1-4 in Kfiraclii; Rs. 2-1-0 in Bombay; 
Rs. 1-15-11 in Madras. 

Inspectors — Rs. 2-8-9 in Karachi ; and Rs. 3-3-1 in Bombay. 

The following table (Table 120) shows the daily basic wages and 
net earnings of workei’s in Tramways and buses in selected centres; — 



Table 120 . 

Average Daily Basic Wages and Earnings in Trams and Bu^ s 
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♦The figures for caicutu were not available on the basis of the wage from adopted for this enquiry. 
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In all tramways, overtime is compulsory in cases of emergency. 
Except in Calcutta where overtime is paid at the rate of times up- 
to two hours and at times from two to four hours, in the other 
centres it is paid according to the provisions of the Factories Act. In 
the case of Bus services overtime is rarely worked. Fines are imposed 
by tram companies for cheating, wrong punching of tickets, insolence, 
absence without permission, neglect of duty and failure to comply with 
traffic regulations. Deductions are also made for shortage of cash in 
conductors’ collections, advance on loans, loss or damage to employers’ 
property, etc. The fines imposed are in accordance with the provision 
of the l^aymeiit of Wages Act. Fining is rarely to be found in bus 
services. With the exception of casual labour in Karachi tramways, wages 
are generally disbursed monthly upto the 10th of the succeeding month 
at the latest, 

ill— Plantations. 

As pointed out in a |)rcvious chapter, the labour employed on the 
Tea, Coffee and Rubber plantations in India is semi-agricultural in 
character and the method of wage payment di-ffers radically from that 
obtaining generally in factory industry in this country. In the tea gardens 
at Asvsain the piece work system of payment generally jo'evails* There arc 
two such systems; the older one, which is still common, namely, the hazwa 
and ticca system and the newer system called the unit system. ‘^Hazira^^ 
denotes the daily task as also the amount payable for its performance. 
The task takes about five hours to complete. After finishing the hazira 
or the task, the worker has the option of taking up another task called 
'ticca’ for which he gets payment separately. Ticca is, however, not 
synonymous with overtime work. Ticca^ is pai<l at a higlier rate than 
hazira. There is no stajidardization of the task allotted to the workers, 
but the wage rates are more or less uniform in a tea area, circle or dis- 
trict. This is brought about by agreements among the planters. The 
daily rates of wages geneially are as. 5 for men, as. 4 for women and 
as. 2 to as. d for children, the rates being an ajina hiirlur in each case in 
the Lakhimpur District. Under tho unit system the labourer 
given a fixed task but is allowed to do as much or as little as he likes 
although every labourer is required to do a reasonable amount of work 
every day. A unit is expected to be finished in one hour for which the 
payment aipounts to one anna. Plucking is paid for by weight except- 
ing at the beginning and at the end of the season. Women are geinerally 
employed in plucking the leaf and the usual rate of* payment is one a{nna 
for 5 lbs. of leaf in the Assam Valley and on? anna for 8 to 10 lbs. in the 
Surma valley where the plucking is of a coarser type. In Bengal, the 
system of wage payment is the same as in Assam except that Uicca^ is 
called ^douhU* in the Dooars. The ^DouhW task is smaller than Hazira 
but is paid at the same rate. The hazira rate in Dooars and Terai in 
Bengal for men, women and child is as. 4, as.. 3 and 2 respectively al- 
though in some gardens children are paid only as. 1-6* The rate in Darjeeling 
is higher by one anna, in each case, by the task takes more time to finish. 
Unlike Assam, plucking is paid on the hazira basis, in Bengal for a fixed 
weight of leaf plucked in the majority of the gardens. Deduction from wage.s 
on account of moisture is fairly common. Both the time-rate and the 
piece-rate' systems of wages prevail in South India,. The harvesting of 
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tea, coffee and, to some extent, rubber is paid for by I’esults and women 
are generally employed on such work except in the case of rubber. Other 
work is paid for on a time basis. Wages are generally uniform in the 
various plantation districts owing to agreements among the plan- 
teas. Speaking generally, tea estates pay a higher rate of wages to mem, 
namely, as. 7 per day than the coffee and rubber estates which pay as. 6 
per day. The rates for women are the same in tea, coffee and rubber 
plantations, being as. 5 a day while children get from as. 3 to as. 0-4-6 
per day in tea estates, as. 0-2-6 to as. 4 in coffee estates, and as. 4 in 
rubber estates. The rate for plucking is 3 to 4 pies per pound. Deduc- 
tion from the weight of leaf plucked is almost universal in t‘ie South 
Indian Tea estates and is a constant source of complaints by workers. 
The deduction comes to about 10 per cent in the dry season but can be as 
high as 30 to 50 per cent during tlie rainy season. In coffee estates, 
coffee picking is generally paid for on piece rates, on the basis of the 
number of bushels, boxes or other volume unit of ripe cherry brought in. 
As the crops vary widely in coffee estates, the task set in highly variable 
as also the piece rates. In Mysore and Coorg for picking a bushel of 
80 to 100 lbs. the rate varies from as. 4 to as. ]0 and. as. 8 to as. 10 res- 
pectively, while in the Shevaroys the rate per bushel of 55 to 60 lbs. is 
as. 4 to as. 8. In rubber estates, tappei-s are paid on a piece-rate basis 

or on a combination of piece and daily rates. The piece-rate is generally 

0-0-8 to 0-1-0 per pound of dry rubber and the daily rate of wages is 

fis. 6 to as. 7. If the latex is washed away by rain, the worker gets no 

wages except in a few estates in Mundakayam where the basic wage is 
paid irrespective of the .yield. In the factories altaelied to tea and rubber 
estates the daily-rate of wages is usuall}^ one anna more than that paid to 
field labourers. 

Allowances . — In Assam tea estates no dearness allowance or bonus 
of any kind, is paid. In the Bengal Plantations, the rate of dearness 
allowance is one anna per liazira for adults and 0-0-6 for children. In 
the tea and rubber estates in South India a dearness allowance of one anna 
and half an anna is given to adults and children respectively per day. 
Some estates, especially those in the Nilgiris and in the Wynaad pay a 
dearness allowance at the rate of 0-0-8 and 0-0-4 per day while in most of 
the coffee estates the rate is 0-0-6 and 0-0-3 respectively. In Coorg no 
dearness allowance is paid. 

In the tea industry in India, especially in Assam, it has now been 
a traditional practice for generations to supplement the wages by what 
are known as concessions. These take the form of the provision of (a) 
land for cultivation (except in South India), (b) free housing, (c) medical 
attendance and maternity benefits, (d) fuel and grazing 
fcJieilities and (e) cheap foodstuffs and clothing. Plan- 

tation labourers, who are mainly agriculturists, greatly value tthe 
conces.sion of getting lands from the employers for cultivation at cheap 
rhtes. Speaking generally, each adult worker gets less than 1|3 of an 
acre in North Eastern India for cultivation. Secondly, all the labour 
living in plantations is supplied with free housing. Thirdly, the^ indus- 
try, especially in Assam, has spent considerable sums of money in pro- 
viding medical facilities a(nd anti-malarial measures for its workers. 

Maternity benefits are no longer a concession ip Assam now in view of 





the Assam Maternity Benefit Aet. The Bengal Maternity Benefits Bill 
is before the local Assembly. In South Indian plantations; the benefits 
are not always given and where given are meagre. Fourthly, fuel is 
supplied free of charge and workers are also permitted to graze their 
cattle on the estates. Fifthly, the food conees.sion assumed great im- 
portance during the War, owing to the very steep ri‘^e in prices of stapJij 
foodstuffs and to their short supply. 

The following is the scale of rations supplied and the rates charged 
in the Assam Valley and the Surma valley. 

Assam Valley 




Adults 

Children 

Rate (maximum) 

Rice 

Dal 

Mustard Oil 

Salt 

Gur 

... 4 seers weekly 

... 3j seers monthly 

... }, ,, 

... J seer monthly 
... 2 seer monthly 

40 % of adult 
ration 

Rs. 5 Per mauncl 

As. 4 per seer 

As. 8 per seer 

As. 3 per seer 

As. 3 per seer 

Surma Valley 


Men 

Women 

Children 

Rate (maximurn) 

Rice (Weekly).., 
Dal (Weekly). .. 
Mustard Oil 
(Weekly). 

Salt (Weekly). .. 
Gur (Weekly). 

. 5 seers 

12 chattaks 

. . 4 chattaks 

, 4 chattaks 

4 chattaks 

4 seers 
lo chattaks 

3 chattaks 

3 chattaks 

3 chattaks 

3 seers 

7 chattaks 

2 chattaks 

2 chattaks 

2 chattaks 

As. 2 per seer 

As. 3 per seer 

As. 8 per seer 

As. 1 /6 per seer 
As. 3/9 per seer 


The following is the weekly scale of rations and the rates charged 
in the plantations in Bengal; — 



Adults 


Children 

Rate 

Dooars 






Rice . , . ' 

•• 4 

seers 


3 seers 

Rs. 5 per maund. 

Foodgrains other than 






Rice ... 

. 1 

>» 




Dal 

I 

it 




Mustard Oil 

. 4 

7 * 



Half cost 

Salt ... 

i 

*9 



price 

Gur 

. i 

97 . 




Terai 






Rice 

• f) 

77 



Rs. 5 per maund. 

Dal 

s 


Half 


Rates at the 

Mustard Oil 

i 

4 

these 


discretion of the 

Salt 

i 

r 

”) 

77 ' 

quantities 


manager. 

Gur 

. 1 




Darjieling 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Rate 

Rice 

.. 6 

seers 

4 seers 

3 sc. rs 

Rs. 8 per maund. 



BstatM +n fJioi 1 K liee was, supplied by most of the 

labourers at cost pries even before the War. This, -was, 

!v. ^ grievance because of the quality of , the rice 

^ charged etc. The Madras Government ha 3, therefore, 

suggested that the workers should be allowed to purchase rice from the 
open market but during war time, owdiig to scarcity etc., this was not 
l)0ssible. The situation has, therefore, been met since October 1941 by 
the issue of cheap grains including rice. The United Planters^ Associa- 
tion of Southern India has suggested that the issue oT rice to the workers 
should be at a rate not higher than four pucca Madras measures to the 
ruj^ee. When rice is cheaper than this in llie o])en market, it is sold 
at the actual cost price. In the eoftee areas of iMysore, Coorg and the 
Sh'everoys, grain concession is not generally given althoiigli a few estates 
supply rice to their workers at concession rate>. The ration of food 
grains in Assam is linked with attendance and is generally not given to 
non-working children. The monthly per capita cost of the foolstulfs 
and the cloth concession in flic gardens sampled for the purpose of the 
present enquiry in Assam came to 3ls. 5-8-6 per capita per month in 
1944 and according to the Indian Tea Association the value of these two 
concessions in Assam in 1943 was about Rs. 0-10-9 tor every rupee of total 
wages. The montldy per capita cost of these concessions in the sampled 
gardens in 1944 was Rs. 3-5-5 in the Dooars, Rs. 2-1-0 in dk'rai and Rs. 
1-12-8 in Darjeeling. The value of these concessions in 1943, according 
to the Indian Tea Association was Re. 0-9-9 for every rupee of the total 
wages in Dooars and He. 0-3-9 in the Tcviu and Re. 0-13-3 in Darjeeling, 
ill South India, according to the estimate framed by the United Planters, 
Association the cash value of these two concessions per day in 1944 varied 
from Re. 0-2-3 to Re, 0-4-3 per man, Re. 0-1-9 to Re. 0-3 3 per woman and 
Re. 0-1-6 to 0-2-9 per child. Roth the Assam Labour Empiiry Com- 
mittee, 1921, and the Royal Commission liave stated that no mone- 
tary value can or should be placed on the concessions. As the conces- 
sion of cheap foodstuffs and clothing have assumed great importance in 
war time, it alone can be taken into consideration wliile assessing w'ag<*s 
in plantations at present. 


Earnings . — The average montldy (-asli earnings of settled labourers 
on the hooks in 1944 were I3s. 9-10-!!, Rs. 7-Ubl and Hs. 5-14-10 per man, 
woman, and (ddld n'sj^ectively in the Assam Valley and Rs. 7-13-7, Rs. 
5-10-6, Rs. 3-12-10 respectively in the Surma valley. On the other hand, 
f tile monthly earnings on the Estates arc divided by the average dailv 
worlcing strengtli, the figures come to Rs, 12-6-4, Rs. 10-12-3 apd Rs. 
7-9-1 per man, woman and cliild rcs])ectively in tho Assam valley and to 
Rs. 10-5-4, Rs. 8-6-1 and Rs. 5-4-0 in tlie Surma valley. In view of 
the 25 per cent absenteeism, however, the earnings of individual workers 
must lie between those tw(» figures. The average daily easli earnings are 
Re. 0-8-2, Re. 0-6-10 and Re. 0-4-8 per man, woman and (diild respe<qive- 
ly in the Assam Valley and Re. 0-6-7, Re. 0-6-2 and Re. 0-3-2 in the Siirm^ 
Valley. In the Dooars the averagt* montldy earnings ineluding dearness 
allowance are Rs. 13-8-0, Rs. 8-12-6 and Rs. 3-14-11 and in the Darjeeling 
revenue district, they are Rs. 12-4*8, Rs. 9*12-10. and Rs. 4-9-1 for man, 
w^oman, and child rt\spectively. Owing to about 30 per cent absentee- 
ism, however, the actual earnings are considerably less than what these 
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figures indicate. The daily average cash earnings aire Re. 0-8-2, Re. 
0-5-5, Re. 0-2-5 in the Dooars and Re. 0-7-6, Re. 0-6 1 and Re. 0 2 11 
in the Darjeeling revenue district. In the South Indian plaintations 
the average monthly cash earnings including deaniess allowance of 
men in tea estates are about R«. 10-12-0, in coffee estates Rs. 8-11-9 and 
in rubber estates Rs. 13-2-0, where tappers work for all days in the week. 
The average ihontlily (?ash earnings of wonieii engaged on plucking are 
about Rs. 11 and about Rs. 8 in picking in coffee estates. Tlie average 
monthly cash earnings per worker in South Indian plantations in 1943- 
44 were Rs. 10-3-4. 

The following table (Table 121) shows the monthly earnings in 
sampled estates in Assam and Bengal : — 

Table 121. 

Averaij^ Monthly EarnincjA of Mn\, Women and Chihlnn in Sampled 
Tea Gourde ns in Asiam and Bengal . — 


1939 1944 


Distrirjt. 

Men 

Women 

Chi] (Iren 

Men 

Wonvsn 

Children. 


Rs. A. P. 

R«. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 1 

A»»am Valley. 

Lakhimpur 

10- 6-10 

9- 4-10 

6- 2 11 

12- 0- 5 

11- 1-10 

7- 4- 5 

Sibsagar 

8- 3-11 

7- 5- 9 

5- 3- 0 

11-11- 6 

10-15- 6 

6- 7-11 

Nowgong 

9- 7- 7 

8-10- 6 

4-12- 9 

9-12-11 

9- 6- 2 

5-11- 1 

Darraag 

9- 0- 4 

6-12- 8 

5- 0- 6 

11- C- 6 

8- 9-10 

5-14-10 

Surma valley. 

Sylhet 

7- 8-10 

5- 5- 8 

4- 2- 5 

9- 5- 2 

7- 3- 2 

5- 3- 0 

Cachar 

7- 1- 2 

5- 9- 1 

4- 3- 3 

8-10- 2 

6- 6-10 

6- 1- 7 

Bengal. 

Dooars 

8-12- 5* 

6-15- 6* 

2-11- 9* 

13- 8- 0 

8-12- 6 

3-14- 1 

Terai 

8- 6- 3 

6-15- 1 

2-13- 7 

13-14- 2 

11- 5- 4 

4^0- 6 

Darjeeling 

8- 1- 1 

6- 4- 4 

3- 6- 8 

11- 3- 3 

8-13- 0 

4-15- 3 


^Figures for 1940. 


The Royal Commission stated in their Report (p. *187) that in 1929- 
30, the average monthly earnings (obtained by dividing the total monthly 
earnings by the average daily working strength) in the Assam Valley werr^ 
Rs 13-8-7 for men, Rs. 11-1-7 for women and Rs, 7-8-6 for children, and 
that in Surma Valley the corresponding averages wei*e Rs. 10-11-0, Rs. 
8-6-1 and Rs. 5-6-2 respectively. The earnings began to decline as a 
result of the depression in 1930 and the trend was accelerated by the 
International Tea Control which came into operation in 1933-3. The 
Control restrictel production which resulted in the reduction of work 
and consequently of earnings of labour. 'The earnings have shown an 
upward tendency in recent years, but they have not even now caught up 
the level of 1929-30. It is e.stimated that as compared to the pre-war 
period, the cost of living has gone up by at least 200 per cent in North 
East India while the total earnings of plantation workers including the 
value of food and cloth concessions have gone tip by about 80 per cent 
only- In the South Indian plantations the cast of living has risen by 
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abouf 100 per cent while the earnings have gone up by 50 per cent in the 
case of men and about 70 per cent in the case of women who were getting 
extremely low wages before the war. Thus, it would appear that, as 
compared to the pre-war period, the real wages of plantation workers 
have gone down very considerably. 

XIX — Manganese M i n ing, 

A vast majority of the workers in manganese mines work on a piece- 
rate basis, although about 50 per, cent in thp Shivrajpur mine are time- 
rated. The rates of wages vary from mine to mine, and even in the 
same mine the rate varies on account of consideration of lead and lift, 
transport facilities etc. The unit of work adopted for the calculation 
of wages is either a ton, or a tub of ore, or spoils laised. Workers, who 
work in gangs, generally consist of members of the same family and 
wages are l)aid to the head of each gang who distributes them among the 
members. In the Shivrajpur mine, however, payment is made to indi- 
vidual members of the gang. As Central Provinces is the most import- 
ant centre of manganese mines accounting as it does for nearly 76 per 
cent of the total production, the wage rates prevailing there give a good 
indication of the wage level in the industry. It is, howo^Tr, easy to ascertain 
the actual wages paid, because of the system of paving wages in a lump 
sum to the head of the gang. It is understood that in making the wages 
return to the Chief Inspector of Mines, the most important eoucern 
follows the practice of treating a woman’s share of joint wages as equal 
to two-thirds of a man’s. Moreover, the books of the contractors are not 
always kept in a systematic and intelligible manner. However, during 
oiir investigations an attem])t was made to collect some wage data from 
certain mines of the above concern in (M\ The following table shows 
the average Ava,*i<e5^ in selected important occupations during the first 
week of August 1044: — 

Table 122. 

Cash Wages nf Workers in cerlain Manganese Mines in C. F. in Angusi\ 

1944 ^ 

Orcupation. Total number of Average weekly Average daily 

workers. wages per head. wages per head. 

Men Women Men Women Mon Women 




Rs. As. P. 

Rs. A*. P. 

Rb. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Bed Ore Mining and 







dead work 

834 

685 

2- 8- 0 

1-10- 7 

0- 7- 3 

0- 4-10 

Underground mining 

137 

— 

3-13- 7 

— 

0-10-10 

— 

Boulder Mining 

65 

126 

114- 5 

1- 4- 2 

0- 6- 9 

0- 4- 6 

Development 

313 

254 

3- 3- 3 

2- 1-11 

0- 8- 8 

0- 5-10 

Transport 

319 

6 

1-15- 5 

1- 4-10 

0- 6- 3 

0- 4- 2 


(255 T) 

» 





Bailing and Loading 

12 

40 

2- 9-10 

1-11-11 

0- 6-11 

0- 4- 8 

Jigging 

137 

93 

1-10-11 

1- 1-11 

0- 6- 5 

0- 4- 4 


(T)* 

(T) 





Ore cleaning and Washing 

1 

82 

2- 8-10 

1-11- 3 

0- 6- 9 

0- 4- 6 

Miscellaneous 

54 

33 

2-11-11 

1-13- 4 

0- 7-11 

0- 5- 4 


*T =2 Time-rated. 
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The weighted daily average wages amount to 7 annas 7 pies for men 
and 5 annas for women in these mines. Jn Shivrajpur, the daily average 
basic wages of surface and underground miners come to 0-8-10 and 0-11-0 
respectively, and their daily total earnings amount to 0-12-8 and 14 annas 
respectively. The Shivrajpur Syndicate has, however, a system of 
standard (Ammii) rates for pie(te-rated as well as daily- rated workers 
which are 8 annas for inuka^lams, 7 annas for men and 5 annas for women. 
If the daily wages fall short* of tlie standard the difference is made good 
by the company. In Sandnr, a new scale of wages and dearness allowance 
has been drawn up since 1st March 1045 which gives the basic wage ^4 
the rate of 7 annas for men and 5 annas for v.'omcn. The C.P. Manganese 
Ore Company provides cheap grain and cloth to labour and the 
these concessions in June 1944 w'as 3.40 annas and ().4() annas respec- 
tively per head per day. In Hhivrajpur a dearness allowance of 2 annas 
a day per attendance is given to daily and t)iece-rated workers, wdiile a 
dearness allowance of Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per month, a(fcording to the pay, is 
given to the supervisory staff. In addition, a bontis of 20 per cent of 
the total earnings is given to piece-rated and daily-rated workers. The 
revised scale of dearness allowance in Sandnr varies from 0-1-6 to 0-3-0 
for men and 0-1-0 to 0-2-6 for women for every day of attendance. A 
lioliday bonus of two da> s^ w'agos is also given in Sandnr to all workers 
who put in at least 25 days’ work per month. The wage period is gene 
rally a week in the Central Provinces, a fortniglit in Shivrajpur and a 
month in Sandnr. Wages are paid on the eve of the w'eekly bazav* day 
in the Central Provinces, w ithin 0 days of the expiry of the w'agc pei iod 
in Shivrajpur and within 4 days in Sandnr. 

XX~Mineml Oil Imluslry. 

The w'orkers iji the mineral oil industry are all time-rated. In Assam, 
the aiiisans in the rehnery are classified into five grades, the lowest grade 
getting Rs. 1-2-0 to lis. 1-fi-O and the highe.st Us. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4 per day. 
In the Punjab, skilled workers in the refinery have generally two grades, 
the minimum and maximum rates being Re. 0-10-0 and Us. 3-8-0 per 
day respedlively. The rates of wages per day of skilled oil wxrkerjk 
vary from Rs. 1-24) to Rs. 4 in Assam and from 0-12-0 to Rs. 3 in the 
Punjab. Unskilled and semi-skilled workers receive a wage of as. 12 to 
Rs. 1-2-0 ill Assam and between Re. 0-0-0 and Re. 0-11-0 per day in the 
Punjab. An analysis of tlie daily basic wages in the industry shows 
that 47.7 per cent of the workers in Assam get w^ages between Rs. 0-12-0 
and Re. 1 and only 7.0 per cent over Rs. 2. In the Punjab the modal 
group which consists of 58.3% of the Avorkers earns between as. 8 and as. 12 
w^bilc only 6.9% get above Rs- 2 per day. The Assam Oil Company gives a 
deaijness allowance of Rs. 16-8-0 pe,r month, a temporary emergency 
allowance of 10 ])er cent of basic, wages earned and an absent dependents’ 
allowance of Rs. 3 for each ration less than 4 drawn from the Company’s 
stores. The Attock Oil Company gives dearness allowance at the same 
rates as the N.W. Railway. The allowances in both the Oil Compaiiies 
are linked Avith attendance. A peculiarity in both the centres of the 
industry is that a Avorker forfeits his dearness allowance if he is absent 
Avithout leave for two days or more in the month in the Punjabi and for 
more than 6 days in the mouth in Assam. This practice is illegal under 
section 9(2) of the Payment of Wages Act. The Avage period in both 
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the concerns is a month and wages are paid within 10 days of their be- 
<joining due. 


XXI — Gold Mining. 

In the Kolar gold field wages in the diflPerent oeeupations have been 
standardised and the standardised rates are bt?ing paid in all the lour 
iniiios. There is no system of graded oi* time-scale promotion as such 
but the ease of daily rated men, other than apprentices, the rates are 
increased biennially up to the scheduled maximum. A Wage Census was 
conducted on a sample basis in the wages and earnings of the workers in 
the Gold field, the results of which show that among underground occu- 
pations the highest paid job is o-f the Machine ^listry w’hose average 
wage is Rs. 1-3-4 per day, his total earnings for a fortidglit being Rs. 
21-1-9. The low^est basic wage is that of Pai^kwalling ecolics being Re* 
0-9-4 per day, the average earnings including allow’ances for a fortnight 
being Rs. 13-2-6. If is seen that nearly half the workers underground 
are in receipt of a basic ^vage of about annas nine por day and that their 
total earnings including all allow^ances for a fortnight come to about 
Rs. 13. In regard to contract labour underground, nearly half of which 
Avorks on a piece-rate basis, the bulk of the \vorkers seem to earn about 
As. 12 per day and Rs. 14 to Rs. 15 for a fortnight. It should be noted 
that contract coolies underground are engaged on much more arduous 
work than company labour. All the surface 'workers are employed 
directly by the companies. Among them, the best paid category is of 
Furnacemen, their average daily net earnings being Rs. 1-9-4 and average 
fortnightly earnings being Rs. 23-7-1. Among surface workers, a very 
large proportion are in receipt of a daily w^age varying from As. 6 to 
As. 8 and a fortnightly earning of Rs. 10 to Rs. 12. Workers in the 
.Engineering Department wmrk both underground and on the surface. 
Among them machinists are the best paid, the lo\vest paid being coolies. 
The highest daily wage is Rs. 1-5-7 and the highest average fortnightly 
earnings Rs. 24-11-6. The bnlk of these workers, including coolies, are 
in receipt of a daily w^age of about Rs. 1-1-0 and a fortnightly earning of 
about Rs. 21-4-0. 


The employe-s have been paving to their employees a cash dearness 
allowance since 1942. Those drawing Rs. 40 or belo'iv get Rs. 9-8-0 per 
month as dearness allowance and those getting over Rs. 40 but less than 
Rs. 80 per month get dearness allow\ance at th'^ rate of Rs. 10-8-0 per 
month. The companies also pay a good attendance bonus both to their 
(jwm men and to contractors labour. The amount of bonus is Rs. 4-8-0 
per month to underground workers in receipt of a '^\age uot exceeding 
Rs, 3 per day wdiile for surface workers it varies from Rs. 2 per month 
to Rs. 4-8-0 per month. The bonus is paid twice a month. In order to 
qualify for the bonus no worker either underground or surface can re- 
main absent for more than two shifts (days) out of the total worked 
during the month. It is seen that nearly 90 per cent of the company 
labour and 60 to 70 per cent of the contract labour qualify for the bonus. 
In these mines there is also a svs^em of paving a number of special bonuses 
for good work done, such as packwall bonus, hoist bonus, drive bonus. 


etc* 

For several vears np to abor.t 1940 ih? basic wa<re stniePirp in 
mines had remained unaltered. Tn that year, however, the basic daily 
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wage rate was increased by one anna and a similar increase was again 
granted in 1942. As compared to the pre-war period, earnings in the 
Kolar Gold Field have gone up by about 75 per cent while the cost of 
living index number for Kolar was 212 in March 1945 (on the base 1935- 
36=100). 

Wages are paid directly to the workers employed by the companies 
as also to underground labour engaged through contractors. It is notice- 
able that the control over the payment of wages to contract labour is very 
effective since the companies themselves maintain the pay registers and 
also make the payments themselves, because under the Mysore Labour 
Act, they are held responsible not only for their own labour but also for 
contract labour employed for purposes of their work. The wage period 
is a fortnight. Although the Payment of Wages Act is not in force in 
Mysore, the time elapsing between the date on which wages fall due 
and the day on which payment is made is less than week. Fines are^ 
rarely imposed, 

XXII — Mica Mining and Manufacturing 

The wage level in the mica industry is probably the lowest in India 
with the exception perhaps of certain unregulattd industries like shellac 
and bidi making. The wages in the factory section of the industry are 
lower than those in the mining section. The reason why in spite of the 
low wage level in the industry the workers are not seeking alternative 
sources of employment are : firstly, the work is not strenuous and secondly, 
practically whole families of workers appear to be working either in 
factories or in their own homes. In the mining section, however, the 
work is extremely strenuous and risky. In the case of bigger mines 
wages have gone up by 80 per cent since 1938. ‘This is particularly true 
of the mines situated in the Kodarma Keserve Forest. On the other 
liand, in areas like Masnodih and Gawan, the wages are lower than those 
paid in other areas largely because the labour is immobile being closely 
attached to agriculture. There are appreciable differences also in the 
wages paid by the bigger and smaller mine owners. The following 
summary table shows the wages in 1939 and 1944 in principal occupations 
in mica mines. 

Table 123. 

Daily Earnings in Mica Mines. 


Occupation. 

1939 

1944 

Rise % 

Unskilled coolie 

0-6- 

6 

0- 9- 0 

38.4 ^ 

Hand -driller 

0-8- 

0 

0-12- 0 

' 60.0 

Machine-driller 

0-13- 

0 

1- 2- 0 

27.6 

Shot-firer 

0-12- 

0 

1- 0- 0 

33.3 

Fireman 

0- 9- 

0 

0-13- 6 

50.0 

Carpenter 

0-12- 

0 

1- 8- 0 

100.0 

Females 

0-5- 

0 

0- 7- 6 

50.0 


The figures in the above table are inclusive of allowances. Only 
one or two concerns pay a separate dearness allowance at the rate of 
as. 2 in a rupee of earnings. 

Wages in mines proper are always paid directly to the workers. In 
the case of uparchalla workings, howevel*, which are mostly done through^ 
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'Contractors, wages to ordinary workers are not paid directly but are 
paid through or by the contractor. In most of the mines, the period of 
wage payment is a week though in a few it is a fortnight. The wage 
c.) ?'liH‘-’‘ed tlun the worker gets payiueiu one day before the 
market day. There are two types of deductions made from wages: (a) 
general, and (b) special. Every worker earning more than one rupee 
in the week is required to contribute compulsorily one pice towards the 
Goshala Fund. This is a general deduction. On festive occasions like 
Puja, Holy, Diwali, etc., special deductions are made. It is understood 
that during Puja, every worker is required to contribute two days^ earn- 
ings towards a fund which is managed by the miners’ managers and 
sweets are distributed to all the workers. In the larger mines there are 
no complaints about delay in payment. In the case of small mines, how- 
ever, payments are delayed sometimes even by a fortnight. 

In the mica manufachoring concerns, as stated already, the wage 
level is lower than that in the mines. It appears that the basic wages 
have gone up by about 15 to 20 per cent. In several concerns dearness 
allowance is paid at varying rates ranging between 10 and 30 per cent. 
The following table shows the wages in selected Important occupations in 
some of the sampled factories: — 

Table 124. 

Rates of Wages paid to Men, Women and Children employed in imporU 
ant Occupations in Selected Mica Factof*i^s. 


Factory 

No. 

Gutters 


Sorters 


Gondenser 

makers 

Wrapper 

makers 

Scrceners 

Packers 

G/i/M . 

0 

9 

o 

o 

I a 

0 

0 12 0 




0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

W 







0 lO 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 




c 

0 

3 

6 

o 

4 

6 

o 6 6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 




C/2/M . 

o 

I 

3 

o 

8 

0 

O 10 o 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

w 

per seer 




O lO 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

f) 

6 




c 

per scer 

0 

5 

o 

o 6 o 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

C/3/M . 

o 

8 

6 

o 

9 

o 

096 




0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

w 







086 


.. 








G 

o 

4 

o 

o 

4 

6 

060 




0 

3 

6 


•• 


C/4/M . 

0 

9 

o 

o 

12 

o 

0 10 0 


.. 





0 

8 

0 

W 







070 







• 

•• 


G 

0 

4 

o 

o 

4 

0 

056 

• 

•• 


0 

3 

6 




C/5/M . 

0 

8 

6 

o 

lO 

0 

0 

*0 

c 


.. 


. 

.. 


0 

7 

6 








to 










W 




o 

4 

6 

080 

. 

.. 





• 

• • 


G 

o 

3 

6 

o 

8 

o 

per seer on 




0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

0 








contract 
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o 
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8 
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• 
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.. 



• 
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• 



G 
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6 

060 

• 



0 

4 

0 

• 



C/7/M 

• • • 



o 

12 

0 

0 10 6 
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• 



W 







0 9 

• 




... 


• 



G 
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4 

o 
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... 





C/8/M 

• « • 1 

,, 
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12 

0 

0 10 6 
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W 
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c 

• • 

.. 
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0 
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The main point to be noted about wages in such factories is that 
not only are they low in an absolute sense, but there is considerable amount 
of sweating especially of female and child labour which is available at 
low rates of wages. Moreover, owing to the restrictive purchase policy 
of the Joint Mica Mission wages have been showing a declining trend. 
As regards Lome workers, their wages have remained stationary. It was. 
stated by the employers that they were not in a position to increase the 
wages or give an adequate dearness allowance for the reason that the 
Joint Mica Mission's prices for mica were not much higher than pre-war 
prices. 

XXIII — Iron Ore Mining. 

In this industry there are two main categories of workers, naimely, 
cutters and loaders. Drillers may le regarded as a sub-category of 
cutlers. Cutters are paid on four different systems: (a) the box system, 
(b) the tub rate, (c) the cubic foot rate, and (d) the tonnage rate, li’he 
workers seem to prefer the box system which is easy to remember. The 
rates of Avages diffe;r for soft ore and hard ore ajthough there is not much 
difference in the earnings of the Avorkers dealing Avith these two types 
of material. The cutters' earnings, including dearness allowance, va^-y 
from Re. 0-13-6 to Re. 1 per day. Loaders are generally paid on a 
dail 3 ^-rate basis. Their wages vary between as. 5 and as. 8 per day. 
Differencial rates are paid for men and women loaders. Deamess alloAV- 
ance on a sliding scale is paid by the TISCO while other concerns pay an 
extra food allowance at a flat rate. The TISCO also pays a profit sharing 
bonus and attendance bonus. Permanent workers of the TISCO who 
get wages up to Rs. 25 per month are given 50 per cent of their wages 
as dearness allowance. After this there is a diminishing sliling scale. 
Workers under contractors at Noamundi get 25 per cent of their basic 
wages as dearness alloAvance. At Gorumahisini contractors pay no 
dearness alloAvance. The Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., at Gna pays 
extra food allowance at the rate of annas per rupee earned. The 
Orissa IMinemls Development Co. at Barabil pays no cash alloAvance or 
bonus, but sells foodstuffs such as rice, dal. Avheat products, oil etc., at 
rates ruling in June 1942. The C. . P. Syndicate, Avho are coiitractors» 
have opened a grocery shop for selling food-stuffs at controlled rates to 
their Avorkers. Fuel is supplied free of charge to a certain proportion 
of the Avorkers at Noamundi and this is also tlie case in other mines. 
Apart from food alloAvanee and concessions in tlie TISCO nrnes the 
wovkers employed directlv' by the company get tAVo months’ AA’ages as 
profit sharing bonus every year. Those A\dio are absent lor only one 
day during four Aveeks of work are paid tAvo days' Avages as attendance 
bonus, Avhile those Avho are absent only for Iaa^o days get one days's wages. 
Company labour is paid direct but contractors' labour is paid through 
the recruiting sardars. The AAmge period is both the Av’cek and the month 
S]ieaking generally AA^ages are paid a AA^eek after they are due in the case 
of Aveckly paid AA^orkers and after ten days in tlie case of monthly-paid 
Avoida^rs. Companies pay their staff punctually but contractors often 
hold up payments for AA'ceks at a time. Except in the TISCO mines wages 
have not been standardised. 

XXJV—Salt Mining. 

Unlike other mines, the system of wage payment in the rock salt 
mines at Kliewra is somewhat peculiar. In this mine, each registered 
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miner is allowed to fill a certain number of tubs of clean salt during :i 
shift, that number being at present 12. The duration of the shift* va lies 
from month to month, but is usually one of 20 days. There are 10 to 11 
shifts in a year. On an average, a miner is able to fill up his tubs in about 
15 days. For purposes of filling the tubs he has to take the help of an 
assistant for the carriage of salt from the place of excavation to that of 
loading, for filling of tubs and sometimes even for the excavation of salt. 
The assistant is not paid by the Mines but by the miner himself. More- 
over, the miner is not provided by the employer with any tools, oil for 
his lamp or gun powder for blasting, waste paper, etc., required in con- 
nection with his work and has to pay for these himself. In addition to 
the payment which the miner receives for the salt tubs whicli lie fills, he 
is also paid for the excavation of marl and for forward excavation know?i 
as ^ handJiafhi\ Tn recent years certain changes have occurred in the salt 
mines at Khewi^a in the nietliod of wage payment. Thes^ are briefly as 
follows: (1) Wliilc forinerly there was no individual weighinent of the 
miners^ tubs, each tub is iiow’ weighed and credit is given to the miners 
for the additional salt loaded up to 25 per cent in excess of the capacity 
of the tub (40 maniidsL The miners are also compensated to the extent 
of one per cent of their production on account of wastage. (2) All marl 
which is excavated is now paid for instead of only marl in excess of 4 
per cent of the seam as was the practice before. Till the year 1941, the 
miners were being paid at the rate of Rs. 3-6-0 per tub. Thereafter, they 
were given a dearness allowance at the rate of 10 por cent of their earn- 
ings. This was subsequently raised to 20 and 25 per cent. Since 1st 

January 1945, however, the tub rates itself has been increased by 80 
per cent, the rate at present being Rs. 6-1-2 per tub. This increase has 

been granted as a compensation for the increase in the eost of living. No 

dearness allowance is, therefore, paid separately, It is difficult to esti- 
mate the net earnings of ’the miners in view of the fact that they have to 
pay the assistants and also to incur expenditure ineidmtal to the mining 
operations. Empiiries recently made show that owung to the incroas(i 
in the prices of materials required by the minors, the mining expenses 
per tub are as much as Rs. 1-9-0. The payment of wages is not always 
made direct to the miners and there are complaints of short payments by 
the middlemen who in this ease are gangmen. The wages are also not 
paid immediately after th ' close of the shift. Although fining is not 
heavy in individual eases the amount of the fine levied is very high. 

XXV — R i ckshaw Pul ll rs 

In all the centres surveyed, almost all the public riclvshaws are o\vned 
b}^ a large number of petty capitalists generallj'’ known as chawdhris. 
Ill Simla, the chawdhris share the earnings of the pnllers.^ Tn Madras and 
Calcutta, the pullers pay a fixed hire charge for the vehicle and keep the 
whole of their eaniings less the hire charges for^ themselves. The 
chawdhri system relieves the pullers of all responsibilities with legard 
to the purchase, maintenance and registration of rickshaws. At the same 
time, it leads to their exploitation. It would appear that^ recently there 
has been a large inci'ease in the number of rickshaws and rickshaw pullers 
with the result that there has developed an unhealthy competition both 
atnong the owners and pullers. It was very difficult to get a precise idea 
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of the earnings of rickshaw pullers as they do not keep any accounts of 
their earnings which are irregular in character. In Simla there is alsa 
the fear on the part of th© pullers that if they gave out the correct infor- 
mation, the chawdhris might demand a larger share of their earnings. 
In Simla, from such investigations as could be made, it was seen that the 
average earnings per puller varied from about Rs. 26 to Rs. 40 p.m. ' An 
ecxamination of the books of the chawdhris showed that the earnings per 
puller varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, exclusive of tips. These are the 
earnings during summer months. In addition, it is estimated that a 
man makes about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per month by way of tips. Enquiries made 
in Madras showed that although their earnings were irregular a rickshaw 
puller on an average, earned from RvS. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per working 
day. Thus, excluding hire charges, they make from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 
per month. Pullers of private rickshaws in Madras receive a remunera- 
tion ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per month. The Madras rickshaw 
pullers do not normally make anything by way of tips, although in the 
last two years or so, owing to the presence of military personnel, the 
pullers received heavy tips. The present enquiry shows that the average 
income of a rickshaw puller in Calcutta is slightly over Rs. 11 per week. 
About 99 per cent, of the income accrues from rickshaw pulling alone, 
The income of the rickshaw puller fluctuates from day to day and from 
season to season. It is reported by the pullers that their daily earnings 
are considerably higher during the rains than in other seasons. The 
following summary table shows the average daily earnings of rickshaw 
pullers in Nagpur, Murree, Madura, Vizagapatam and Delhi. 

Table 125. 

T)aihj Earnin(f:^ of EicJcshmv "Pullers, 

Ks. As. P. 

Najfpwr* • • • • - • ' • 4 0 0 

Murree . . . . , . . . 2 8 0 

Madura .. .. .. ..100 

Vizagapatam . . . . . . 0 8 0 

Delhi .. .. .. .. 3 0 0 


•Relates to Cycle-richshaws. 

XXVI — Central Public Works Devartment 

It has already been stated in Chapter T that about 75 per cent of 
the workers engaged on works in the C.P.W.D. are contractors^ men. 
During the present enquiry it was found that the rates for contractors^ 
men do not materially differ from the departmental wage rates and at a 
few places were actually found to b© higher than the latter. The principle 
followed by the C.P.W.D. in the fixation of wages is generally to adopt 
the rate prevalent in the areas, especially those sanctioned by the Pro- 
vincial Public Works Departments. It is seen that as compared to the 
pre-war period the rates of wages have gone up in most of the places 
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selected for this enquiry. Dearness allowance is paid in most of the 
centres- The following table shows the range of earnings of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers in representative divisions of the Central 
Public Works Department: — 


Table 126. 

Range of Earnings under C. P. W. D. 


Rang of Earnings 

Division Remarks 

Skilled Semi-skilled and Tin- 

skilled 


Bengal C. P. W. D. 

Eastern Aviation 
Division 

Bombay Aviation 
Division 

Bangalore Aviation 
Division 

Karachi Aviation 
Division 

Delhi Division 

Simla Ce n t r a 1 
Division 


Re. I to Rs. 2-12-0 Re. 0-7-6 to Re. 0-9-6 Plu.s D.A. 

per day per day 

Rs. 50 to Rs. 78 per month Rs. 22 to Rs. 30 per. Gross earnings 
month 

Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 3-9-0 Re. 1 to Rs. 2-2-0 per Do 
per day day earnings 

Rs. 2-8-0 per day Re. o-io-o to Rs. 1-8-0 Do 


per day 

Rs. 54 to Rs. 164 per Rs. 29 to Rs. 36 
month per month 

Rs. 2 -8-0 to Rs. 3 per Rs. 0-12-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
day per day 

Rs. 30 to Rs. 90 Rs. 14 to Rs. 20 per month 

per month 


earnings 
plus D.A 

Gross 
earnings 
Plus D.A. 


These figures must be view^ed in the context of the fact that perma- 
nent employees of the Central Public Works Department are entitled to 
pensions like any other permanent serv’^ant of the Government under the 
Civil Service Rules. As regards ‘‘work-charged’^ men, they have I'ecent- 
ly been made eli^^ible to the membership of a contributory Provident Fund. 
Workers are generally paid monthly although casual labourers are paid 
ever>" fortnight, within fonr days of the wages becoming due. Where 
overtime is worked it is paid for at the ordinary rates except at Karachi 
Aviation Division where overtime is paid at one and a half times the 
normal rate. No fines are imposed. 

XXVII — MiimcipaUties. 

Among the major municipalities in India, the municipality of 
Bombay alone has laid down a fixed minimum wage for men, women 
and children of Rs. 25, Rs. 21. and Rs. 18, respectively. The minimum 
wage for workers working in the drainage department is, however, Rs. 28 
per month. A vast majority of the employees of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion at Karachi have fixed scales of pay with graded promotions. The 
wage scales in Bombay and Karachi for staff other than workshop staff 
are the highest in the country. The Conservancy staff, which forms a 
large portion of municipal employees in most of the cities, get a wage 
of about Rs. 25 per month in Bombay, Rs. 21 in Karachi, but in places 
like Cawnpore, Nagpur, Lahore and Madras, their wages are low, being 
about Ra. 15 in Nagpur, Rs. 10-8-0 in Cawnpore, about Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 
in Lahore and about Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 in Madras. All the city municipali- 
ties pay dearness allowance on the Provincial scale. In view of the very 
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impleasant character of the duties which they are called upon to perforin^ 
there would appear to be a good case for a revision of the ba^ic wages 
of such employees. It might be noted, however, in this connection that 
municipal labour enjoys certain facilities such as leave, Provident Pund» 
etc., which are not always available to employees in private industry. 
Moreover, it has been reported from some of the cnitres that sweepers 
are usually able to add to their regular income by way of tips 
etc., from house holders. There is no standai’disation of wages for 
the same occupation in the different departments of the municipalities and 
this is a fruitful source of grievance. All the municipalities pay wages 
directly to the employees usually before the of the month following 
the one for which they are due although in one case delays were found to 
occur and wages were not paid till about the 14th or 17th of the following 
month. The incidence of fining is not heavy but there are general com- 
plaints of fining being capricious. Some of the municipalities maintain 
no fine funds- It is noteworthy that the fine fund of the Bombay 
Municipality amounts to over five lakhs of rupees. The Payment of 
Wages Act does not ^pply to municipal labour except for municipal 
Avorkshops registered under the Factories Act. Empiiries into conditions 
of ^Municipal labour show that most of the provisions of the Act are com- 
plied with by the municipalities and the workers’ representatives 
are anxious that the Act >should be made applicable to all municipal 
labouir It would appear that there is much to be gained and nothing 
lost in doing so. 

XXYUl—Port Lahonr, 

in regard to the labour employed in the Ports, it is found that except 
in the pert of Karachi, there are no regular scales of pay for the workers 
in the other ports. In the Port of Bombay, both skilled and unskilled 
Avorkers are cii daily rates of pay, this being the case ^i^o in the Ports of 
]\ra(Iras and Cochin. In regard to labour engaged in loading and un- 
loading of cargo, the Port authorities in Bombay have laid down that a 
laboiuer (ToliAvalla) , must be paid a minimum Avage of Ps. 1-12-Q per 
day. Similar labour in the Calcutta Port has uoav been placed on a 
monthly rate of Rs. IS plus a dearness allowance of Rs. 14. The labourers 
employed in the Calcutta Port for loading and unloading also get a food 
concession amounting to about Rs. 6 per month. In Madras, AA^here the 
Retainer system has been introduced, loading and unloading coolies earn 
betAA^een Rs. 85 and Rs. 40, per month. In Karachi the employees are 
either daily or monthly rated. The basic rate of unskilled labourers in 
Karachi was As. 12 per day before the War hnt is now As. 14 per day. 
The loading and unloading of cargo in Karachi Port is done by stevedore 
labour. In Cochin, where this type of labour is employed through a 
contractor, the Avorkers get a daily Avage of about As. 10. Among skilled 
and semi-skilled workers attached to Avorkshops in Ports, the wage rates 
appear to be the highest in Bombay. The scales of dearness allowance 
granted to Port employees are, except in the case of Calcutta, lower than 
those prevailing in important industries in the cities in which the Ports 
are situated. Most of the Port authorities, in addition to paying a dear- 
ness allowance, haA-e made excellent arrangemenets for supplying food- 
grains and other necessities af life at concession rates and the value of 
this concession varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 [6 per month per worker. While 
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considering the (jiif^slion of wa^cs of employees in Poi’ts, a development 
arising out of Wav conditions may bore be i*eferrcd fo. In the Ports oP 
Calcutta and Madras, a lar^re proportion of the employees have been 
“militarised’’, and such v’orkers, in addition to their 'wan^es, receive com- 
pensatory allowance at 25 per cent of waj^os plus rations, the money value 
of which amounts to about Rs. 20 per month. When such personnel is 
demilitarised, as it shortly will be, tliere would bp an appreciable fall in 
their earnings. In Bombay the workers employed direct by the Port arc 
paid monthly. Toli walla labour is cither paid daily or when loading; and 
nnloadinp: work in a particular ship is com]deted oi* monthly. All Toll- 
wallas j^ive advances against wa; 4 ‘es due. Workers in tlie port Calcutta 
arc paid monthly on the basis of all the days in the onaith including Sun- 
da}’^ and holidays. Tn Karachi thp system is of daily, weekly and 
monthly payment for different oatee^-ories of workers. Monthly rated 
workers are paid monthly and daily rated weekly in the Port of Cochin. 
Pinin"* in the Port of Bombay is not heavy. Tn Cochin no fines are im- 
posed. Tn Bombay, considerable over-time was bein^r worked duriu" 
the period of our enquiries owinjr to the conditions created by the war. 
This was so in other ports as well, Cene’’ally overtime i^^ paid for to 
these to whom the Factories Act does nov apply at varying? rates. 




XXlX—SlIandard^isah'on of 


Since the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission, standar- 
disation of wa^cs in the important industries of the countrs^ has made 
little or no prop^ress, the only two exceptions boinft the cotton mill indus- 
try in Ahmedabad and Tndore (althouj?h in the latter centre standardisa- 
tion has not necessarily meant unifonnity of waj^e rates in difTerent units) 
and the ?:old miniiip: industry at Tvolar. Some of the obstacles in the 
way of standaidisiiq? wapre rates in the different industries has been the 
absence of standaialisation of occupational nomemdature and the lack 
of or^aiiisal ion on the part of labour, but the (diief obstacle is either an 
imperfect appreciation on the T)art of employers of the need for standar- 
disation or tile anxiety of the industri(‘s (*oncerned not to unsettle labour 
by brinjrin^r about chanjres in the wajxe sfruclnre. Ti^. Bombay, several 
S(di(‘mes hav!‘ been framed from time lo time for the standardisation of 
wap:es, the latest bcinjj: the one published in the Report of the Bmnba;' 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. Tn tlie .into industry, in spite of 
the very strong? comments of the Royal Commission, waj^es have not so 
far been standardised. There are considerable variations in the wa^es 
paid between unit and unit in the same centre neiprh- 

bouriim mills pav different rates of waicrs for the same kind of work. It 
is, however, understood that the Indian Jute Mills Association is now 
making an earnest attempt to standardise wa^es. Variations in 
rates for the same or a similar job between unit and unit is always a t niit- 
ful source of ^T^rievance. Tn the Railways, the majority of w ic at 
now State-manacled, we still find differential rates beinj? paid in the same 
geographical area for the same occupation, the mam leason being mt 
when the railways were under contrary managements they had adoptert 
such rates. Tn plantations, there is a fair degree of uniformity in th^ 
rates of wages paid in the same circle or locality. This . 

stated earlier, by agreement among planters of a tea district or circle. 
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In seiui-t?overinnent bodies, like municipalities and port trusts, differential 
rates of wa^es are often paid for the same similar occupations in the 
different departments. Amoufif certain unorganised industries, such as 
the bidi industry, there is a fair decree of uniformity in the same locality 
in the piece rates for different kinds of bidis. This also applies to shellac 
and mi(‘a splittinj^. So far as factory industries, such as matches, silk, 
wool, etc., are concerned, there is neither standardisation of wa«:es nor 
cf occupations, and the widest disparities are found to exist in the wages 
obtaining in different units in the same centre. In mining special mention 
may be of the Kolar (Jold Field, where all the companies have standar- 
dised both wage rates and occupations. There was no such standardi- 
sation in other mining industries surveyed by us. 

Although standardisation of wage rates has made little or no pro- 
gress during the last fifteen years, there are oow in vogue in important 
centres of industries uniform scales for the payment of dearness allow- 
ances. We have noticed already that the scale of the allowances is much 
higher than the basii' wage in the case of certain occupations, and this has, 
to some extent, helped to iron out wage differentials. This can, howev'er, 
be only a passing phase in that dearness allowance is purely of a tem- 
porary character. The need for the standardisation of wage rates thus 
continue.s to be as great as ever iu order, firstly, that labour may have 
no inducement to migrate from unit to unit, and, secondly, that the good 
cmployei* may not suffer from unfair competition at the hands of an- 
other who believes in cutting down wages to the lowest marginal level. 

XXX — Cost of Living. 

The Itoyal Commission recommended that family budget 
eiKjuiries should be conducted in important industrial ceiiti’cs iu 
tile country. The only ])rogress made about compilation of Cost 
of Living Index Numbers siiu'e then has been iu Bombav City 
(V.m-m, Ahmedabad (19:TWr)), Madras (lTir)-;36), Cawnpore (19:38-39) 
and Nagpur (1941-1942 , where family budget investigations were 
made (during the period mentioned against each place). For purposes 
of compilation of cost of living index numhers, however, the results of 
tin* previous empiiries made at Ahmedabad (1926) and Nagpur (1926- 
27) are still being utilised. A criti(*al study of working cla^ss cost of 
living index numbers prejiared by Pnwincia] rjovemmenhs has been 
made in the Supplement to Guide to Current Official Stoiti^Hics, Vol. T, 
published by the Fconomic Adviser to the Government of India. The 
(iefects of these indices were discussed at the Third Conference of Labour 
Ministers held at New Delhi in January 1942 and the summary of its 
conclusions may be seen at pages 35 and 36 of the Proceedings. At present, 
cost of living index numbers are being compile! and published for some 
32 centres in the country, including one Indian State, namely, Mysore. 
The base periods of these indices differ, their composition is not alike, the 
method of weighting is not the same and the degree of their reliability 
varies considerably. In the absence of more reliable statistics, however, 
these figures can be taken as a rough guide in assessing the increase in 
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tilt cost of living as compared to the jire-vrar period. Figures for nint 
of these centres are being published in thp Indian Labour Gazette with 
Augu.st 1939 as base. These ^I'e ^ct out below. 

Table 127. 

Cost of Living Indices. 


Centre 

1940 

1941 

m2 

1943 

1944 

Bombay 

107 

118 

150 

219 

226 

Ahmedabad 

108 

119 

150 

282 

290 

8holax)ur 

104 

115 

155 

252 

276 

.Talgaon 

109 

12.1 

180 

284 

295 

Nagpur 

no 

119 

165 

299 

267 

Jubbulpore 

no 

130 

183 

299 

317 

Lahore 

108 

121 

171 

282 

281 

Cawn})ore 

111 

123 

181 

306 

314 

Madrag 

109 

114 

136 

180 

207 


No published figures nre available for Bengal aud Assam, but from 
4uch enquiries as it was possible to make it would appear that in both these 
iVovinees (‘ost of living as compared to the pre-war period has gone up 
by about 200 . It will thus be seen that tlie lowest ri'eorded increase has 

beoji in Madras which was of the order of 107 '/< as compared to the pre- 
war period, the highest, excluding Bengal and Assam, being in Jubbulpore 
and Cawnpore where the rise was over 2(K)% in 1044. There is no 
doubt that there must be considerable variations in the cost of living 
and also in the increase in the cost of living as between Proviijce and 
Province and, for obvious reasons, no generalisation can be attempted in 
regard to the increase in the cost of living of working classes in India 
as a whole. The Economic Adviser to the Government of India publishes 
an all-India index Jiumbcj* of wholesale prices of (‘crtain selecte<l com- 
modities. This index stood at 241 in August 1945 as compared to August 
Pkl9, the index for the BkkI group (revised series) being 2»19 in August 
1945. Frojii the figures cited above it would appear that, as compared 
to the pre-war period, the increase in the cost of living must lx* of an 
order of about 15()Vi , althougli it may be less in places like Madras 
and more in pla(*es like ('awnpore. One striking feature in this con- 
nection is that certain centi’es such as Nagpur, Cawnpore, etc., in which 
living was reported to be cheaper before the war have recorded a much 
higher rise in the price level than places, such as Bombay, which were 
Tcgai’ded as very expensive. 

The above data must be taken as broadly indicating the rise that 
has taken place during the war period in the cost of living of the working 
classes. As stated earlier, however, the precision of the figures is not 
above doubt. This is so mainly because there has been hardly any uni- 
formity in the methods adopted for sampling the families for Family 
Budget enquiries or in the (imposition of the items in the indices or in 
the method of weighting or in the base periods. Moreover, the information 
supplied has been vitiated by its meagreness and by the fact that it was 
confined to a few industrial centres only. Thus, as recently as in 1940 
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when ihe Court of Enquiry presided over by Sir B. N. Rao was appoint- 
ed to investigate the dispute regarding dearness allowance for Railway 
employees, they found that no reliable information relating to the changes 
in the cost of living of the working classes was available for any pirovince 
other than Bombay. They, therefore, recommended that the Government 
of India should themselves set up an orgajiisation for instituting Family 
Budget enquiries with a view to compiling reliable cost of living index 
numbers for urban and ru]‘al centres in the country. Accordingly, the 
Government of India appointed an Officer (the Director of Cost of 
living) in 1942 for the preparation and maintenance of working class cost 
of living index nund)ers on uniform lines for selected centres. Under 
this S(dieme, family budget investigations have been completed or are 
progress in some 28 centres in the course of which over 27,000 budgets are 
expected to be collected and cost of living index numbers under this scheme 
will be available duidng the next few months for certHin important places 
in the country. , 

The following list cojitains the names of the centres (according to 
provinces) in which family budget enquiries have been or are being con- 
ducted in couTUMdion with the All-India Scheme of the Government of 
India. 


Province. 


Ce7i- res. 


]. Ajmer. 

2. Bengal. 

3. Bihar. 

4. Bombay. 

5. C.P. & Berar. 

6 Delhi. 

7. Punjab. 

8. Sind. 

United Provinces. 

1 0. Orissa. 

11. Assam. 


*.* Ajmer. 

.. (■alcutta; Howrah & Bally; Kharagpur; Narayanganj. 

• • Moiigliyr and Jamalpur; Dehri-oii-sone ; Jamshedpur; 

Jharia. 

.. Bombay; Ahmcdabad; Sholapur; Jalgaon. 

Akola; Jubbulporc. 

• • Delhi. 

.. Lahore; Ludhiana ; Sialkot; Khewra ; Dandot. 

. . Karachi. 

. . (kiwnpore. 

• • Cuttack; Berlin mpur. 

.. Uauhati ; Sileliari ; Tinsukia. 


As, howev^ei’, the Govern incut of Indiu felt, tlnit the cost of living, 
index s<‘heni(* niiist nei'cssarily take sonqi, time before its I’csulLs became 
available as a guidi' for j)ra(dii*al aidion and as it was ('onsi'dered that 
during the war-])ei*iod occasions may arise when some reliable figures 
giving an indication of the (dianges in the retail price level would be 
urgently required, it was deculcd to proceed concurrently with a scheme 
for the compilation of retail price index nnrnbei^ for certain selected 
111 ban and rural eenti*es. Retail ])i'i('e returns ai’c now being received 
in the Cost of Living Directorate of the Government of India from some 
57 urban centres and 15 rural centres and unweighted retail price index 
numbers for some 80 urban and 15 rural centres are being publisiied 
every month in the Indian Labour Gazette. The Cost of Living Index 
and Retail Pri(‘e Index Number Schemes had to be proceeded with during 
a time when abnormal conditions were jirevailing in the country on 
i-ccount of the war and numerous war-time difficulties were to be experienced. 
.The main difficulties were the unavailability of the price quotations for 
certain important articles comparable with those originally selected, 
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abnormal fluctuations in prices from week to week, scarcity of supplies, 
particularly of clothing items, etc. 

X X I — C o n cl u si o ns . 

The wages and earnings data discussed in this Chapter must be 
allowed to speak for themselves. Briefly, an analysis of the data shows 
that both wages and earnings have been considerably affecte<l by conditions 
created by the War. The subject can best be discussed under two main 
headings: firstly, the present wage level in important industries, including 
other elements of income such as the dearness and other allowances, and 
secondly, the future wage policy in the light of existing wage standards 
and in the context of the new ideas in regard to the future of labour all 
over the world. 

It is clear that so far as the basic wage level is l oncerned, it has under- 
gone little or no change in most organised industries. For instance, in 
the cotton mill industry, certain increases were granted in the lasic wages 
in the year 1988 in all the centres in the Bombay ProviiU'e and in Cawn- 
pore, although it must be remembered that during the year 1984 there 
were drastic reductions in many centres of the industry. The jute mill 
industry gave a rise of 10 per cent in 1989. Among other large em- 
ployers of labour such as the railways, there has l>een a levelling-down 
instead of a levelling-up in the basic wage rates since 1981. As regards 
plantations in Assam, the a verage cash earnings of woi kers are lower 
than those whi(di ])revailed during the investigations of the Royal Com- 
mission. On the otliei’ hand, in unorganised industries or in industries 
which developed with remarkable rapidity during the war, e.g., glass, 
engineering (some centres), potteries, etc., the basic w^nge level has 
gone 11 ]) appreciably, sometimes by more than 100 per cent. Dup to 
shortage of unskilled labour in certain parts of the country, labour also 
could not be attracted to work without a substantial ris^ in the wage level. 
This has happened in those sections of industry in which a considerable 
proportion of unskilled woi-ker.s has to be employed, e.g., in Cement, 
C.P.W.I)., etc. Contract laboui* cmpv\)yed in certain industries, in- 
(luding the building trades, was perhaps for the first time in its history 
able to bargain for and secnire mu(di bett(*r wages than ever before and 
!n some cases liighe - thaii those employed directly by the concerns. This 
was, however, a temporary phenomenon. 

Unlike certain countries, e.g., the ITnlted Kingdom and the United 
States, wage increases in India have taken the form of the payment of 
a cash dearness allowance and 'or p:-ovision of foodstuffs to the workers 
(‘ithei’ at pre-war rates or at 1942 rates. Tn the ])rin(*ipal industries and 
cent^’cs of industries, either .concerted action in this matter has been taken 
by the employers’ organisations, or smdi action has resulted bec^ause of 
the awards of adjudicators or independent tribunals like th^ Industrial 
Court ^f Bombay. This has been a considerable step forward as compar- 
ed to what happened during World War I, when wages were allowed 
to lag behind prices for a considerable time with much consequent suffer- 
ing and distre.ss.^ Tn most of the important centres of the cotton mill 

iSet* nrticlf in the Jvdian Lahovr Oaseite (April 1944') I'nlitletl ‘^prices and wages 
in Bombay City during two World War8’\ See also, Dr. A. L. Bowley’s articles, 
‘‘Prices and Wages in three years of War’’ in the Boyal Beonomic Society’s Memo- 
randum No. 92 (November, 1942). 
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industry, dearness allowance has been linked with the available cost of 
living index numbers and where such index numbers were not available e.g., 
in Indore, the employers have based it on the average of index numbers 
for centres situated in the vicinity. The scale of dearness allowance paid 
has been the highest in Ahmedabad whe!-(> w’orkers have been compensat- 
ed to the full extent of the rise in the cost of living.^ On the other hand, 
in Bombay City, workers have been given an allowance equivalent to 
about 76 ])cr cent of the increase in the cost of living. Speaking general- 
ly, iii the cotton industry workers have received a mucli better deal than 
those employed in similar industries such as jute. ^Moreover, the example 
of the cotton industry has influenced wages in some important centres, 
no'ably in Bombay and whei*e other organised industries had to 

follow its footsteps by the sheer logic of circumstances. A notable 
example is provided by the jute industry in Cawnpore, which pays dear- 
ness allowance nearly three times of that paid in Bengal! 

In the jute industry in Bengal and South India, apart from the 10 
per cent wage increase granted in the workers are Ix'ing compensated 

for the increase in the cost of living by an allowasce known as an 
‘amenity’ allowance at a flat rate of Rs. 2 per w’eek. In addition, how- 
ever, jute mill workers receive a subsidy on ac'count of the supply of 
foodstuffs to the extent of about Rs. 1-2-6 per week. In tlie Engineering 
industry", there is no uniformity of practice in regard to reimbursing the 
workers for the increase in the cost of living and while in some centres 
wage rates have gone uyi, in others a casli dearness allowance on a fair- 
ly liberal scale has been granted. In plantations, onr examination of the 
wages and earnings data shows that the position has been the least satis- 
factory, because no dearness allowance as such is given in Assam while in 
the Bengal & South India]] plantations a cash dearne^^s allowance of an 
anna or so per day is granted. In Assam, the increase in the cost of 
living is being inet by giving foodstuffs at a eoiii'essional rate, thp money 
value of wliich comes to obont Rs. 5-8-0 per month or about 50 per eeiil. 
of the monthly eash earnings. In tran.«port industries, tli^ largest single 
category is of Railway workers. The S(*a]e of dea’'n''‘ss allowance has 
been altered from time to time and tlie latest position is that on State 
Railways the non-gazetted staff getting below Rs. 40 receive a dearness 
allowance of 17/4 of their pay subject to a miiiimnin of between Rs. 12 
and Rs. 10 according to tlu* zones in wbi('b they work while those whose 
])av is above Rs. 40 or above get at the same rate, subject to a minimum 
of between Rs. 14 and R.s. 20. In addition, railway worker’s get certain 
eoiiimodities of daily ecmsnmptlon at August 1042 prices, the cash valim 
of the benefit being stated to amount to from about Rs. 6 to Rs. 1018 
per moiyb. 

Ill regard to the payment of dearness allow>ii»cf^. tl'f'i’c is one liealtliy 
Tir'neiple whieh is being followed in most eases, namely, that the allowance 
is paid at a flat ratp irrespecth’e of income o" on a regressive scale. This 
has resulted in the low-paid eatearories of workers securing a much larger 
quantum of relief than hiarhnai 1 workers. We may illust'-ate the point 
with a few examples. A doffer bov in a Bombay Cotton Mill gets a basic 
minimum wage of Bs. IGK!- but receives by way of dearness allowance 

iNow, August 104.'^ dearness allowance is paid at the rate of 76%. 
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nearly Ks. 30 per montli. Similarly, a doffer in Aliniedabad has a basic 
miiiinuim wags of about Rs. 20, but received at one time a dearness allow- 
ance amountin'? to about Rs. 70 p.m. Again, on the Railways, a gang- 
man in Bombay who receives a basic wage of between Rs. 18 to Rs. 23 
obtained relief to the extent of about Rs. 25 for meeting the increased 
oost of livinjj:. 

We may now briefly and in a broad manner review the position in 
regard to real wages. WV haA> already found that the (*ost of living in 
the eonntry has gone up bv about per cent, as compared to the pre- 
war period and that the variation in the elianges as between centre and 
centre has been considerable. For instance, while the available informa- 
tion shows that the rise in th(‘ cost of living in Madras has been about 
lOO ])er cent, that in Bengal and Assam has been more than 200 per cent. 
In certain industries, in wlii(di (hsnaiess allowajiee has been related to the 
eost of living index numbers, tlir lower-paid ealegories of operatives have, 
‘ill some cases, been able to get relief greater than that warranted by the 
imn-ease in the cost of living. Not in all industries or in all centres 
oF industries, however, have deaimcss allowances been commensurate with 
tile increase in the cost of living. Taking a bird’s eye view of tlie real 
wage position in the country as a whole, it appears that the lowest-paid 
unskillied workers have not suffered very much owing to the rise in the 
cost of living. In certain groups of organised industries, such as jute, 
plantations, mining (excepting one or two sections), the I'val wage of 
the worker has definitely declined. Likewise, in the ease of the relatively 
better paid workei's, siicli as semi-skilled and skilled workers, the eaim- 
iiigs have generally lagged boliind prices, except in certain cases whei>^ 
wage rates have also boon increased. Tn this (*onn(‘(*tion, it is pertinent 
to note that tli? above aiiaivsis takes no note of the sacrifices entailed upon 
th(» community owing to war-time ('oiiditioiis, such as nnavailahility and 
scarcity of commodities of daily (‘oiisumptioii, transport diffienlties etc. 
At th(' same time, w(’ must make |)rominent mention of the I'fiet that 
<»wing to the zeal and em'rgy dis])laved by (lovernments and employers 
alike in jiroiniring the necessities of life for the workers, they were in some 
cases better off than the general eommunity in this resneet and were .saved 
es]ieeially in Bengal from the terrors of tlie famine of lD4d. While on 
this stdijeet, though we may refer to the fai't that the War no doubt 
(‘rented mneh fuller employment than before and to that extent probably 
benefited the industi’ial classes as a whole, we have no adecjuate informa- 
tion to enter into adeailed analysis of the subject of family earnings. IIow- 
ever, we mav point out that fuller employment helping family earnings 
is a Fortnitious eiri'iimstance whieh is extraneous to wage policy. 

Fuiui'c Policy . — It is understood that th? Central Coveriiment have 
under contemplation a legislative measiu'e for fixing minimum wages for 
workers iu important trades and industries in this country. The large 
mass of wage data which we have ciMleeted during the course of our in- 
vestigations seems clearly to show that iirrespective of war-time condi- 
tions, the basic wage levels arc extremely low. We are of the familiar 
argument that industrial wages compare favourably wit^ those paid to 
agricultural workers. We need not enter into the merits of this argu- 
ment except to point out that indusrial workers live and work under 
conditions of greater severity and hardship than agricnltrual labourers. 
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Pm-tlier, tlie industrial wajife instead of followin^^ the a<?ricultural 

Jevol should give lead to it. It must be remembered that Ihe employed 
worker in agriculture is subject to much less discipline and enjoys certain 
“net advantages of labour such as a lower cost of living, free fuel, 
fresh air etc. That agricultural wa,ges are low. Is, therefore, no argu- 
ment for keeping industrial wages low as well. Secondly, in the new 
factory constructions in tho different industries and in most of the new 
industries which have n'cently sprung up, India has naturally utilized 
the latest discoveries in regard to the technical efficiency of the plants. 
The wage structure and wage policy, if any, however, continue to remain 
unscientific. There is little standardization of occupational nomenclature 
or of wages in the different industries, or even in units in the sam8 
centre of an industry. Nor has much (‘onsideration been given to deter^ 
mining the differentials in the wage rates as between various occupations 
in an industry. This, however, does not mean that there are not a few 
]]()table exceptions, bcf'ause m recent years a few associations of employers 
and individual concerns have made considerable progress in this matter. 
Hut taking industrial labour in India, as a whole, expediency and the 
desire to maintain the staiifs quo ante an<l to think in terms of short-term 
gain, s(*em to the guiding principles, if they can be so called. Such 
a lack of scientific attitude in the fixation of wages must, in the long run, 
j)rovc detrimental no less to industries than to labour, especially when 
the present sheltered position of some industries becomes exposed 

to the attack of both internal and external competition. We"' consider 
that this is a matter which deserves early and careful attention. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

Commission cliwnssed tho qiiostion of iiidebt<}Kiness of 
industrial workers at considerable lengtli in tbc Report (pp. 224—42) 
and also suggested various remedies for the mitip’ation, if not the total 
eradication, of this evil. The action laken by the (Vnt^i'al and Pro- 
vincial Governments on their recommendations on tlu» subject lias been 
separately described in the Chapter dealiiin^ witli T^abonr r-f'c'lslation. 
I he Commission com])]ained of tlic want of iv*|iahle siatistics ou tji^ sub- 
je(‘t. In the coui’se of our ])resent. investigations, however, special efforts 
were made espec'allv by one of us (Dr. Mnklitar) to collect data on the 
subject ill certain industries. Apart fi'om tliis. information of a factual 
<'baractcr lias been available in sooio of our ad hoc reports which has 
been utilised. AVe have also drawn liberally upon the data which arc beimr 
collected at present by the Government of India in the course of their 
Family Budget enquiries. AVo sliall first of all deal with the information 
collected for our ad hoc surveys and supplement it with other available 
data on the subject of tlie indebtcdm>s of the industrial worker. 

T — Tnd'hfcdncsa in Cerlain Tndn-^irin>ff. 


Carpet Weaving , — In Mirzapur, where an enquiry into the indebted- 
ness of workers was made on a sample basis, it was seen that 70.8 per cent, 
of tlicm wei'c in debt. The averapre debt per indebted person was found 
to be about Rs. 114, of whicti 37.7 per cent was due to marriao’cs, the 
next important (‘ausc of indebtedness beinpr domestic needs aeeonntin^ for 
20 per ('cnt. of ilie total. The workers nvo indebted to the Jearkhandor 
who have a repfiilar system of pfraiitinpr advances to them. They prenerallv 
ju'cept a hirpre sum, say Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, before they join the work 
at a master-weaver’s place. If some other master-weaver wants the 
services of a weaver who has taken an advance, he prenerally offers a, 
larp^e advance to enable him to wipe out his previous debt. This system 
of pre-employment advances leads to perpetual indebtedness. In addition 
to lump-sum advances, the Avorkers take day-to-day advances aptainst their 
ai'connts for dome.stic needs. The latter aeeounts ai> settled CA^ery month. 
NorinallA’, all these adA'ances are iid ('rest-free. In addition to th® 
khaykhaiiddrs, money is also lent by Mahajans, Banias, Pathans and Sikh 
moneylenders. In Srinapnar, it was found that nearly 82 per cent, of the 
Avorkers Avere in debt. The av’erai^e amount of debt per indebted workei 
Avas Rs. 130-8-0. As re^mrds the causes of indebtedness it was found 
that domestic needs accounted for 52 per cent, of the total debt and 60.8 
per cent, of the cases of indebtedness. The next most important cause 
of indebtedness Avas marriapres. One strikinpr feature here, as in Amritsar, 
is the extent of ijiterest-Free debt as most of the money-lenders happen to 
be Muslims. In Amritsar, over GO per cent of the workers Avere found to 
be indebted. TIk' avciapre amount of per capita indebtedness seemed to 
be very hiprh. 


Tanneries and fl.aiher Goods.— In all the three csiitrcs surveyed, 
namely, Calcntta, Cawnpore and Madras, a very large J-f 

the worker was found to be in debt, the percentages being 100, an. 
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G6.4 respectively. Aiiiojig the causes of indebtedness, borrowing for 
ordinary needs accounted for 43 per cent, of all the loans in Madras, 
while in Cawnpore, marriages were responsible for 40.9 per cent, of the 
total debt. 

Printnifj Prcs^ s . — The following tabular statement shows the per- 
centage of workers in debt and the average amount of debt per indebted 
person. 

Table 128. 

lufl btcrlri ss in Printing Presses in Seleefed Centres. 


Lahore Simla Delhi Allahabad Aligarh Calcutt Madras Bombay. 


Percentage in debt 40.7 

84 51.3 

87.2 

80.7 

70.1 

71.0 

68.8 

Debt per indebted 

worker (Rs.) 47C 

434 330 

161 

171 

247 

194 

335 


In a majority of cases, the late of interest charged varies between 
12J, per cent, and 37‘a per cent., altlitnigh a certain proportion of the debt 
is interest-free, having been taken either from friends, relatives or from 
employers. 

Sltellac. — An overwhelmingly large majority of the workers employed 
in the Shellac industry in Bihar were found indebted. The main causes 
^£)f indebtedness were: firstly, the seasonal character of the industry: 
/ secondly, the extravagant habits and vices of the workers themselves; and 
thirdly, the lack of spare-time employment. At Balrainpnr, it was re- 
ported that the Pathans did considerable moneylcnding business- Their 
rate of interest is often as high as eight annas per rupee per month, ,o •, 
roughly, GOO per cent. The interest is collected when wages are pa d and iT 
the money is borrowed during the ofT-season, it is recovered during tlie 
working season. Workers also borrow from the employers who do not 
charge interest, but siicli cases ai’e rare. Some employers were found 
running their owji gj*ocery shops and workers were asked to buy food- 
stuffs from these shops instead of borrowing money. In the industry in 
Beiigal, few of the workers are indebted to any substantial extent. There 
is no system of granting advances by the employers. 

Bidi Makhig. — In the bidi-making industry in the Bombay Province, 
every worker was found to be in debt, the average figure of indebtedness 
being Bs. 300. The source of borrowing was usually the Pathan, the 
rate of interest is often as high as eight annas per rupee per month, or, 
Madras Province too, we found that most of the hid.i workers were in- 
debted. The family budget empiiry in Madras City in 1936 showed that 
58.06 per cent, of the hidi workers were indebted and that the average 
indebtedness per family was Rs. 41-4-8. Our enquiries showed that th^ 
incidence of indebtedness of these workers had increased by nearly 50 
^rper cent. In Bengal, the sample survey reveals that nearly 70% of the 
workers are in debt, the average per capita incidence of debt being Rs. 70. 
The main causes of indebtedness are in sufficiency of earnings, sickness 
fweral expenses. 
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Sugar . — Enquiries conducted in the different units of the industry 
reveal that a very high proportion of the workers is in debt. The follow* 
ing summary table shows the position at a glance. 


Centrb. 

Table 129. 

Indebtedness in Sugar Industry 

Percentage of worker.s in debt. * Average indebtedness per 


r 

indebted person. 

Rs. 

Ahmednagfar 

64.0 

159 

Meerut 

78.5 

390 

Oorakhpore 

80.0 

191 

Olmmpara* 

74.7 

225 

Dharbanga 

86.5 

182 

Madras 

c . 74.0 

141 

\ 

1 



l^amages and domestic needs appear to be the tw^o most important 
causes of i^ebtedness. We, however, found that in Meerut, Gorakpur, 
and Dharbhanga, respectively 21.8 per cent., 14.3 per cent, and 10.6 
per cent, of the indebtedness were due to purchase of land and cattle. 
Jn Ahmednagar, 39.5 per eeht. of the indebtedness was due to domestic 
needs, the percentage in the ease of Madras being 34.4. 

Rice Mills . — Workers in rice mills in Madras either borrow from 
moiieylenclcrs or local shopkeepers paying interest at the rate of one anna 
per rupee per month. No reliable d<ita regarding indebtedness of workers 
in rice mills in Bengal could be obtained. The employers, however, 
occasionally grant loans to workers free of interest but of necessity this 
is limited to the permanent monthly paid staff. There does not appear 
to be mueh indebtedness anioiig rice mill workers in Bibai-. As a class, 
they do not wish lo borrow and the tendency is to pul) on with whatever 
income they get. Moreover, a fair propoi-tion of the labour owns agri- 
cultural land and income from factory is often only very subsidiary. 
V/e found that almost all tlie workers employed in rice mills in Orissa 
were indebted to the employer, the monthly paid worker to the extent of 
Its. 100 on an average, the kaia worker up to Rs. 25 and other workers 
up to Rs. 10 per head. Some workers also borrow from the local money- 
lenders. The main reason that forces the worker to incur debt is extra- 
vaganca -at the time of the marriage of-^his son or daughter. Indebtedness 
is also due to sickness _aiid drink. In tlie Province of Bambay there is a 
system of paying weekly a(Ivance.s in most of the mills. The advfvUces 
are recovered at the end of the month. Apart from this, some emplo^^ers 
give loan«^ of a long term character to needly workers mainly for marriages 
or similar purposes either free of interest or at nominal rate uf inteics.. 
The amounts range from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400. 


Cotton Ginning and Baling.-^ln this industry, in spite of the great 
po’ ertv of the workers at Tirupur, we found that they disliked running 
into debt. Advances are not given by the employers and where loans 
are taken they are from retail merchants in the viUages. Tlhe rates of 
interest paid vary from i to 2 per cent, per mensem. The factories m 
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Coimbatore, give loans to the workers. For instance, one factory gives 
Joans and charges interest at two annas a rupee per month. In such cases 
the interest for a cevtain period is deducted from the advance and the 
balance is paid to the worker. 

Mainganese Mining , — The extent of indebtedness among workers in 
manganese mines in the Central Provinces, which is the principle centre 
of manganese production, is not very large and the average ainotint of 
debt is usually below Rs. 10, Money is borrowed ])i'in(dpally from con- 
tractors and occasionally from local moneylenders and co-workers. Con- 
tractors do not charge any interest hut in other (-ases the maximum rate 
of interest is one anna per l upce per month or To ])er cent per annum. 
Contractors recover their loans in small amounts such as four annas p?r 
week or so. 

Mim Mining. — Laboui* in tlie Bihar mica mines is indebted either 
to the employers or to moneylenders in their villages. The employers do 
not charge interest on the advances they make but the moneylenders 
charge Re. 1 every six months for every Rs. 5 lent. This works out ^ 
rate of interest of 40 per cent per annum. We found that most of the 
workers in mica mines in Madras were indebted. Part of the indebtedness 
takes the form of advances taken from the employers. AVorkers some- 
times avoid liability to repay the debt by jnmiing away even without 
})aying the principal. About 75% of the workers were found to be in- 
debted to shop-keepers, the avm’age indebtedness being Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 
per head. The drinking evil, which is rampant liei*e, is a potent cause of 
indebtedness. As far as could be ascertained, the incidence of indebtedness 
is low among the Rajputana miners and thei?’ economic position is con- 
siderably better than that of miners in Bihar and Madras* It is only for 
marriage celebrations or during periods of illness that workers have to 
resort to borrowing. Here also, the mine owners lend small sums to their 
employees without charging interest. It is understood that the people of 
Rajputana regard borrowing of mo»icy as de-ogatory to their self-respect 
and prefer to suffer hardships as far as possible rather than become 
indebted. 

Iron Ore Mining . — It was not found i>ossible to collect accurate data 
legardiiig indebtedness r(*latiiig to workers (Miiployed in the iron Ore 
Milling Industry. At (!na in Bihar, it was stated liy the managements 
that only a small projiortion of tlu» workers was proliably indebted. The 
workers in this centre stated that tliey did not like to imnir debts and pre- 
ferred to starv(* ratliei’ than to borrow. With a view to having a hold on 
the workers, recruiting Sirdars sometimes lend money to them. The 
Sirdars recover the advances they make by deductions from the wages for 
both the principal and the Interest. Interest is charged at the rate of 
one anna per rupee per week or more than 500 per cent, per annum. The 
amount of indebtedness is usually Us. 5 to Rs. 10, but, in some cases, 
it is as high as Rs. 50 or more. 

Siih Mining . — In the course oC a family budget enquiry eonductecl 
among workers in the salt mines at Kliewra, it was found that 79 per cent 
of the total were in debt. The amount of debt varies from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 2,800, the average debt per family being nearly Rs. 300. In about 
25 per cent of the cases. Such which relate to what is known as *hath 
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udhar^ i.e., teuiporary loans no interest is eharged. In other eases the 
rate of interest varies from six per eent to as much as 75 per cent. In 
many cases, debts are due to credit purchases made l>y the miners from 
lime to time from the local shopkeepers. One of the important contri- 
butory causes of the indebtedness of Avorkei's at Khcwra has been the 
repayment of house building advances. 

Gold Mining . — Eiupiiries made among the Avorkers in tlie Kolar Gold 
Field shoAvcd that nearly half the workers were in debt. Those indebted 
were to be found mostly in iiicoinc groups below^ Rs. 35 per montli. It 
should be stated heie tliat the average family of a gold miner consists of 
about 5.25 persons and, unlike industrial woi’kers in othci* places, therc 
is only one earner in the family as there is not much scope For the employ- 
ment of either women or cliildren. As in the e<'al mines, in the Gold 
Clines at Kolai*, llie workers spend a dispropoitionate amount of their 
income on .^Ijiukin^ toddy. Apait from this, social customs are contri- 
butory causes of inaebtedness. 

The amount of debt varies froin a montlrs wages to four mouths^ 
wages and llic usual rate of interest paid is as. 2 to as. 4 per Ttionth per 
I’upee for a wage pei'iod wbicb is alxmt a fortnight. Th? money advanced 
is generally on persoiial security only. The principal moneylenders are 
Marwaris and petty shopkeepers. It is understood that some of the well- 
to- lo Avorkers also clandestinely ply the moueylendiiig trade. 

Aecoi'dlng to jlie Mysore Moneylender’s^ Act, XI 11, of 1931), all rrioiiey- 
Icnders have to take a license and are preventerl fi*om eliarging iirtei^st 
at more- than t) per eeiU pen* annum. It is, IroAvevei’, undei’stood, that the 
Act is being circumveiUed and that. GoveiMiment of yiyso:e are aAvai’e of 
it. The Mysore Code of Civil Pi*ocednr‘e has rei'ently ])een amended and 
forbids the attacbiiiciits of Avages below Rs. 50 per month. 

Non-Gazeilcd Railway -During the course of our investi- 

gations a speeial attempt Avas made to cmpiirp into the indebtedness cf 
raihvay Avovkei’s in certain iupjortant centi’es. The information collected 
is ]>i'esened in the folh'wing tabic: — 



Percentage of Railway Workers in Debt and the jyistribution of indebted workers in Selected Centres, 
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Extent of Indebtedness under different Caust s among sampled Railway Workers 
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Ohakradarpur ... 502 217 395 ... 170 7 ^^ 
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It will be seen that railway workers are no less indebted than other sections 
of the working class eomniuiiity. An analysis of the causes of indebted- 
ness vide (Table 131) shows that borrowing for domestic needs constitutes 
the largest percentage of the total debt. Thus, at Goya Gate, for instance, 
it was found that 42.3 per cent of tlie borrowing was for domestic needs. 
At Chakradarpur, Dinanagar, Kharagpur and Bombay, it was found 
that much of the indebtedness was dim to marriages. Sickness accounts 
for a Very higli percentage (34.3) of the total imlebtedness at Dinanagar 
which is a malarious place. The incidence of borrowing for sickness was 
also found to be fairly high at Bombay, Lahore and Goya Gate. Litiga- 
tion was another important cause of borrowing in certain impoidant 
centres like Lahore, Villupuram and Madi as. Nearly 50 per cent of th ’ 
loans taken at Lahore and Dinanagar are free of interest. The percent- 
age of loans bearing interest at 18^ per cent is the liighest at Goya Gate 
where the railway administration lias not provided any co-operative 
societ}'. On 33.7 per cent of the loans at Bombay and 38.5 per cent of 
the loans at Kharagpur the rate of interest charged was found to be 
over 371 per cent. Co-operative societies have played an important part 
in the provision of loans at Ioav rates of intei-est on the railways. If is, 
liowcver, seen that railway emiiloyoes borrow both from co-operative 
societies and moneylenders. 

Tramways and Bus Services. — The survey of indebtedness in this 
industry showed that of the families covered. 63.1 per cent in Karachi, 
87.9 per cent in Bombay and 60.1 per cent in Madras respectively were 
indebted. Tlic averag,' amount of debt per iiubditcd family was l\s. 280 
in Karachi, Bs. 409 in Bombay and Rs. 301 in Madras. Among the causes 
of iiiidobteduess, marriages and domeslii* needs ai^conntcd for the largest 
percentage of the total debt. Tn Karachi, for instance, 40\5 per cent, 
of the indebtedness was due to marriages and 36.8 per cent, to domestic 
needs, the corresponding percentages for Bombay being 30.4 and 2t).2 
and for Madras 23.4 and 53.2 respectively. In both Bombay and 
Madras, over 13 per cent, of (he indebtedness was for the ropa> ment of 
ancestral and other debts. 

f^lnnfafions. ~\{ v'(Hdd^appcar that on the tea plantations in Assam, 
the employers generally make cash advances to the workers against their 
Avages. Til tho ^'icw oj' tli^ Indian 3' ca Association the indebtedness of the 
workers has gone down and it is pointed out that hi the Knrma Valley 
the advances amounted to only Bs. 35,000 in 1938 for a labour force of 
1,51,000. No information is available regarding tbp workers’ indebted- 
ness to outside moneylenders. From the enquiries made for purposes 
of the present investigation it ap]iears that tlie average indebtedness per head 
to the garden is very small varying from a few annas to Bs. 3 or Bs. 4. 
The average was, however, somewhat higlier in the Indian-owned gardens. 
Tn the plantations in Bengal also reliable information about indebtedness 
to moneylenders was not available. The source of credit is mainly the 
Estate itself and no interest is charged bv it. Information collected re- 
garding indebtedness ‘‘rom seven estates in Dooars showed that the average 
debt to the estate varied from a few annas to about Bs. 9. The usual 
borrowers arc the carte’ s who take loans from the estates for purchase 
of bullocks. The loans taken by Sardavs and labourers are generally on 
account of marriages and other social ceremonies. In the Dooars, there 
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are no professional moneylenders. Tn Terai and Darjeeling, no indebted 
ness to the estates was nolieed. Enquiries made rei^ardin^ indebtedness 
in the South Indian Plantations showed tliat the workers were in debt 
either to the Kan^^any or the local shop-keeper ncnrly to the extent of 
and, in some eases, more than their credit l)alances in the checkroll at 
that time. It was also found that at the time of the annual settlement 
of wages almost all the workers owed to the Kangany amounts varying 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 in addition to what some of them owed to the local 
shop-keepers. 

\l- -Jvdchtcdnc^ ', ’in Certain Centres 

The foregoing facts were based upon the material collected by us 
through the (id hoc :;urveifs. Apart from these, data were also collected, 
as stated earlier, thr( ugh the family budget enquiries of the Director of 
Cost of Living. Tn what follows we discuss the provisional results of 
these enquiries, so far as imlebtedncss of industrial workers is concerned. 
As the enquiries were conducted centre-wise and not industry- wise, the 
following informatioii is also presented centre-wise. 

Tn Bombay City, it was foiuul (hat about 68 per cent of the workers’ 
families were in debt. The amount of indebtedness varies from Rs. 10 
to over Rs. 700. The average debt per family comcs to Rs. 129. Near- 
ly l|5th of the families pay no interest on the debt incurred because thr 3 
debt is in the iiature of temporary accommodation from friends, edc. 
There is a very wide range in the rate of interest paid which varies from 
li per cent to 225 per cent. The money is generally borrowed from shop- 
keepers, moneylenders, cooperative societies and from friends and relatives. 
Among the causes mentioned for borrowing are sickness, marriages, 
funerals, unemployment, festivals, etc. 

Tn spite of the liberal dearness allowanco granted in the cotton textile 
industry in Ahinedabad, the enquiry )‘evealed that as many as 57 per 
cent of the workers’ families were in debt. The minimum amount of 
debt Avas l^s. 20, the maximum being Rs. 6,000. The average debt per 
family came to Rs. ?66|8|-. Here again, lu'arly l|5th of the families 
paid no interest but in tlie ease of those who did, tlie rate of interest varied 
from 8 per ('cnt to 800 per cent. The uiouey is borrowed from money- 
lenders, co-operative ciedit societies and from friends. The causes of 
borrowing were sickne.'S, festivals, jnarriages, funerals, unemployment 
etc. It may be noteci in this connection that owing to social customs pre- 
vailing ill Gujrat, the Ahmcdabad worker has to spend a much larger 
aiiiouut on marring ‘s and fiiin'rals than, say, in the IMarathi-speaking 
districts of Bombay Province. 

In 81iola]uir, which is the third largest iteutre of cotton manufacture in 
Ibuubay Province, the percentage of families in debt is as high as 84. 
The basie Avage level, as will be seen from the chapter dealing Avith wages, 
is much lower in Sholapiir than in the other major cotton textile centreg 
in Bombay Province. The minimum debt Avas reported to be Rs. 3 and 
the maximum nearly Rs. 5,000. The average debt per indebted family 
comes to Rs. 234. Nctrly one-fifth of the famdies paid no interest. 
When paid, varied from 1 per cent to 150 per cent. Moneylenders, co- 
operative societies, friends and relatives Avcie the sources from which 
loans were taken, and the causes of indebtedness were ^be same as in the 
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other centres, ncniely, sickness, inarriaores, nneinploymcnt, funerals, 
festivals, etc. 


In another, but e smaller cotton manufacturing centre, namely, 
Jalgaon, the en({u’r.ry revealed that 52 per cent, of the families were in 
debt, the amount of debt varying from lls. 15 to Rs. 1,200 the average 
debt per family being Ivs. 172-10-1. Loans were interest-free ia the 
case of over 25 per cc'nt of the workers. Others paid interest varying 
from 2JUo per cent. 

In regard to Bengal, the second largest industrial Province in the 
country, an eiKpiiry n>adc by Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis iji regard to the 
cost and s‘^a»idard of living of jnte mill workers at Jagaddal in 1941 
showed that nearly 9() per cent, of the families were in debt. Over one- 
lliird of the faTiiilies |)aid no interest but, in tlie case of others, interest 
ranged from 5 per cent to 185 per cent. The average amount of debt was 
about Rs. 122. It vas found during this investigation that, so far as 
indebtc<dness was concerned, families were considerably worse-off than, 
single men 


Ther^ is availabl.^ also a small study made during tlic pre-war period 
by Mr. Roy Choudhry in regard to Jute mill workeis. Assinning that 
Mr. Choudhry had obtained a repre.sentative sample, bis enquiry showed 
that 76 per eent. of the families were in debt ^tnd the average amount of 
indebtedness came to Rs. 91 or about 2J times the average monthly family 
income. The comparison of these two studies seems to show that the jute 
mill worker is more indebted today than during the pre-war period. This 
is understandable in vifew of the fact that in the jute mill Industry the 
allowances granted including the value of good-grain concessions hardlv 
equals the basic wage while the cost of living in Bengal has gone op by 
nearly 200 per eent as compared to the pre-war period. 


In Monghyr and Jamalpur, which has a large railway workshop, it 
was found that as many as 74 per cent, of the workers families were in 
debt, the minimum debt being a couple of rupees and the maximum Rs. 
1,250. The average debt per family was RsS. 157|1]4. One fifth of the 
families paid no interest on their loans, but those who did bad to pay in- 
terest varying from H <’^ot. to 150 per cent. In this centre, apart from 
other sources from which loans were taken such as Banias, Co- 
operative Societies, etc., employers and shop-keepers were prominently 
mentioned. Among the causes of indebtedness, ordinary wants, apart 
from marriages and funerals, were emphasized. 


The erqiiiry in another centre in Bihar, namely, T)ehri-on-Sone, in 
which the Dalmias hy.ve their factories, revealed that 53 per cent of the 
families were in debt, the amount of debt varying from a couple of rupees 
to over Rs 1,000. Thp average debt per family was Rs. 156|6|8. Thirty- 
six per cent of the families reported that they paid no interest while the 
rate of interest for 'thers varied from 2 per cent to 150 per cent. The 
sources of borrowing were the same as in other centres but among the 


causes of indebtedness 


prominently mentioned was unemployment. 


Information regarding indebtedness of industrial workers in Nagpur 
is available in the Report on a Family Budget Enquiry conducted 
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during 1941-42 by the Commissioner of Labour, Central Provinces and 
Bihar.i This enquiry showed that about 82 per cent . of the families were 
indebted, the over-all average of indebtedness being about Rs. 139 which 
was more than four tunes the average monthly income. The enquiry also 
showed that the percentage of indebtedness amongst workers employed in 
different industries varied considerably being 89.9 in the case of Railway 
Workshop, 82.3 in the case of textile mills, 72.5 in the case of Engineer- 
ing Works and presses and 70.4 in the case of Class Works and Potteries, 
in the case of Railway Workshop the ratio of average debt to average 
monthly income per indebted family was as high as 10.31. The Report 
states that '‘owing probably to the comparative security of railway service 
and to the borrowing facilities offered by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Employees Urban Bark, Ltd., not only is the percentage of indebted 
families the liighest in the Railway Workshop, but the average debt is 
also the largest. It is pointed out that money required for occasional 
but irregular expenditure such as that required for marr'ages is generally 
borrowed from reputable moneylenders who charge a moderate rate of 
interest and allow easy terms of repayment. On the other hand, loans re- 
quired for ordinary day-to-day needs are generally taken from Banias, 
Pathans, friends, etvi In Nagpur arrangements exist for giving loans 
to workers on easy terms in the Empress Mills and also in the Railway 
Workshop. 


Enquiries were also made in two other eenlres in the Central Pro- 
vinces, namely, Akola and Jubbiilpore In Akola 87 ]^er cent, of the 
families were found to be in debt, the amount varyuig from a couple of 
rupees to over Rs. 600 the de'‘t per family being lls. 103|12’|3. Slightly 
over a (juarter cf the families paid no interest but others had to pay 
interest VMying from 9 per cent, to 150 po* cent. Among the sources 
from wliioh loans we^e taken employers were prominently mentioned. 
The causes of indebtedness were si(jkncss, funerals, marriages and un- 
ernploym Hit. At Jubbulpoi e, the enquiry revealed that 59 per cent of 
the families were in debt the amount of dent varyin.g from Re. 1 to Rs. 
2,000, ih.' average debt per family l>eing lis. 98' l! 8. Forty per cent, 
of the families reported that they paid no interest on loans, but for others 
the rate varied from 1 per cent to 150 per cent. Ainong the sources from 
which loans were taken, moneylenders, contractors, relatives and employers 
were mentioned. Ti p causes of in debtedne ss were si(*ki<ess,__marriages, 
funerals and unemployment. 


Tnformation was collected for three centres in the Punjab, namely, 
Lahore, Ludhiana and Sialkot. In Lahore, 43 per cent of the flamilies 
were found to be indebted, the minimum debt being Rs. 5 and tlic maxi- 
mum Rs. 2,040. The average debt per family was Rs. 251|-|1. Sur- 
prisingly enough, 68 per cent of the families reported that they did not 
pay any interest on liie loans taken. The rate of interest for others 
varied from 3 per ceu^ to 84 per cent. The sources of borrowing were 
tlie same as in other centres, namely, shop-keepers, moneylenders, etc. The 


iRcport of the Enquiry into the Family Budgets 
Nagpur, 1941-42, Bulletin No. 1. 


of the Industrial workers of 


sPages 34-35 of thf Report. 
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causes of -indebtedness were also the same as in other centres, namely, 
marriages, funerals, sickness and unemployment. Tii Ludhiana which is 
a flourishirg centre oP the hosiery trade, only 21 per cent of the families 
were found to be in debt the amount of debt varying from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 1,300, the aveivn^e debt per family being Rs. ^334|2|8. Here again, 
a very large percentage of the families, namely, 44% reported that they 
did not pay interest. In the case of others, the rate varied from 7 per 
cent, to 60 per cent. The sources from which loans were taken and the 
causes of indebtedness were the same as in Lahore. In Sialkot, which is 
known for its sports goods trade, only 38 per eciP. of th(» families were 
found to be in debt, the amount of debt varying fiom Rs. 15 to Rs. 
1,900. Tlic average debt per family Avas Rs. 224|-|2. Here, an astound- 
ingly large proportion namely 74 per cent, reported tliat they paid no 
interest. Families wliich had to t)ay interest paid it at a rate varying 
from per cent to 150 per cent. In this centre it was mentioned that 
apart from the usual sources for taking loans such as Banias and shop- 
keepers, the workers borrowed money from landlords. Mutual Savings 
- Fund Societies, etc. It is possible that large proportions of familijes in 
the Punjab could borrow without paying any interest because in this 
Province, Avith its majority of Muslim population, lending money at in- 
terest by a Muslim is (‘onsidered objectionable on religious grounds. 

In Karachi, 59 per cent, of the families were found to be in debt, 
the amount of debt varying from its. 10 to Rs. 3,500. The average debt 
per family was Rs. 1^7|12|2. Here again, an asioundingly large per- 
centage, namely 84% reported that they paid no interest. The rate of 
interest in the case of those avIio paid it varied frojii 12 per cent, to 150 
per cent. Among tbe sources from Avhich loans Avere taken employers 
were prominently mentioned in Karachi. In this centre among the causes 
of indebtedness, litigation and excess of expenditure over income were 
prominently mentioned. 

y ' The only centr:^ in India Avliich shoAved the lowest percentage of 
indebted families of nnlustrial workers Avas Ajmer which has a large 
population of raihvay Avorkers. The results of the tabulation of the 
Family Budget Enquiry for this centre shoAved that only cent 

of the families were in debt. The amount of debt varied mm R^-^2 to 
Rs. the average debt per indebted family being Rs. 271l4|5. In 

about 9 per cent of tilu* cases no interest Avas paid ; otherwise, the rate of 
interest varied from 2 per cent to 48 per cent. The most prominent 
sources of borroAving were the Raihvay Co-operativ»:. Society and the Co- 
operative Bank. ^ Hi 

' From a Family Budget Enquiry made in Mad^’as in 1935, it would 
appear that 90 per c.*nt of the families Avoro in debt at the time of the 
enquiry and the average amount spent tOAvards repayment of debts each 
month was nearly 13,2 per cent of the average monthly income. The 
average indebtedness per family Avas Rs. 262|3!ll. The main cause of 
indebtedness was ord'nary Avants accounting for 33.21 per cent of total 
indebtedness. Marriages came next in importance accounting for 27.70 
per cent. It was found that the rate of interest charged on loans varied 
from 12 per cent to 150 per cent, the most frequent rate being 75 per cent 
per annum or 1 anna per rupee per month. 
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1 11 — Conclusion 

The above analysis of indebtedjioss of tlie indivdrial workers unfolds 
a grim story of his economia degradation. In some cases, indebtedness 
may no cloul3tl)e due improvidence, but it would 

appear that the root eause of the evil is the ^va!lt oF aiiy margin left 
for meeting expenditure of an uiifbreseen cliaract.u^ It is true that one 
of the main causes of indebtedhessTs'lKc incurred on marriage, 

funeral, “tf. Ther^ is a tendency to regard sucli expenditure as mere 
extravagance but it has to be rememberecl that the worker is a part of a 
social organisation and has perforce to conform to certain customary 
social staridards even when lie is not in a position to do so. Fn thes» 
matters t^ c individual is often heli>Jess becaiisc in a country like India, 
custom is not only King b^it tyrant jis. \ye]l. In spite of the remedial 
measures suggested by the lloyal Commission, so?ne of wlii-di have al- 
ready been implemented, the indebtedness of the industrial worker in this 
country does not seem to be diminishing. A war-time dcve]o]n)ient wliic'h 
has been r<^fcrrcd to <1 ready regarditig tlie opening of grain shops by 
employers and the l>ly of provisions at ('ost price must have consider- ' 
ably helped large seri’ous of the^ihdnstrial popnhdion to avoid get(i>!g 
into the clutches of the, •moneylcnd(‘r and the sliopkeeper, 
andi this is a development which even in peace time, is wortliy of 
being contiiiued in order to safeguard tlie interests of the workers. But 
the more fundamental need is that the wo-k(‘r should he able to . earn 
enough not otdy to meet his day-to-daA' wants hut to have some margin for 
saving which can be utilised for unforeseen expenditure and also for 
certain ^mnventioiial m’ccssitics such as expendiinre dnriiio marriages etc. 
While it ‘s true that, so long as the present wage levels do not undergo 
a radical alteration in the upward direction credit should uot be made 
too easy, there would appear to be great scope for co-operative credit 
societies and workers^ savings funds. POr tliesc to sintceed, however, it 
is necessary — as will be seen from the example some successful societies 
of industr’al workers,- • that the employers slionld tokc a lead and main- 
tain a wat ihful interest in their affairs. 
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CHAPTER X 
HOUSING. 

J — Introductory 

The economic and social significance of housing has been studied by 
American and Continental writers. In Germany enquiries devoted to 
the choice and location of industries brought into prominence the con- 
ception of housing as, in itself, the greatest industry of all. We, in India, 
are still very far behind in this respect, as housing here lias, with the 
exception of a few enlightened employers, meant little more than a inere^ 
accumulation ol* bricks and mortar or bricks and mud in a more or Jess 
symmetrical form. ‘Modern housing* is thus described by Catherine 
Bauer^ : — “ ‘Modern Housing* let us say, has certain qualities and em- 
bodies certain methods and purposes, which distiuguisli it sharply from 
the typical residential environment of tlie past century. For one thing, it 
is built for efficient use over a per.od of years: therefore, it is not de- 
signed primarily for quick proliis. It is ‘planned*: and so it must be 
non-speculative. This new housing method recognizes that the integral 
unit for planning, the e(‘OUomical unit for construction and administra- 
tion, and the social unit for living, is tlie complete neighbourhood, designed 
and equipped as such. A modern housing development does not, therefore, 
constitute a mere mechanical extension of streets and agglomeration of in- 
dividual, competitive dwellings. It has a beginning and an end, and 
some sort of visible, organic form. One pait is related to another part, 
and each part serves a particular, predestined use. It can never deterio- 
rate into a slum, or a ‘blighted area*, or a case for expensive remedial 
‘city planning*. Moreover, modern housing provides certain minimum 
amenities for every dwelling: cross-ventiliation for one thing; sun-light, 
quiet, and a pleasant outlook from every window, adequate privacy, 
space, and sanitary facilities, children *s play spac'C adjacent. And finally 
it will be available at a price which citizens of average income or less can 
afford**. On such premises, how many workmen *s quarters ar^ there in 
Tndi'a which might be termed ‘modern housing’? Perhaps none at all 
or so few that their number is like a drop in the ocean. It may even 
said without the least fear of contradiction that the full economic and 
social significance of housing has not been appreciated in this countrv 
and “although it is not true that any social economic order which could 
produce gooil housing would be ipso facto a good system, it is certainly 
true that any arrangement which cajinol do so is a reactionary and anti- 
social one**.* 

A reference to the Census Reports shows that there has been a con- 
stant drift into cities and towns in recent decades. Whide old cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Ahmedabad have grown in population, small towns 
and even undeveloped urban areas also have come into prominence. I.i 
response to the increasing demand for houses, the individual was allowed 
liberty to exploit himself and the community whilp the State merely im- 
posed certain limitations in respect of health and sanitation. The result 
is evident in the chaos, dirt and squalor of accurnidated dwellings, which 

iCatherine Bauer: Modern Bousing p. xr. 

21b<el, p, xril. 
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have grown haphazardly, though a few enlightened employers and local 
bodies have no doubt shown some appreciation of the subject. The Indian 
Industrial Commission urged the importance of improving the health and 
housing of tlie industrial population. ‘‘The problem, not only on moral 
grounds but also for economic reasons'’, they wrote, “must be solved 
without delay, if the existing and future industries of India are to hold 
their own against the ever-growing competition. No industrial edifice 
can be permanent which is built on such unsound foundations ag thos^ 
afforded by Indian labour under its present conditions”.^ 

About a decade after the submission of their report by the Industrial 
Commission, the Royal CommissioTi on Labour found that the situation as 
regards housing continued to be as bad as ev^'r. The Commission wrote: 
“In the urban atid industrial areas, cramped sites, the high value of land 
aiid the necessity for the worker to live in the vicinity of his work have 
all tended to intensify congestion and overcrowding. In the busiest 
centres, the houses are built close together, eave touching eave, and fre- 
(piently back to back in order to make use of all the available space. In- 
deed, space is so valuable that, in place of sLeets and roads, narrow 
and wjiiiding lanes provide the only approach to the houses. Neglect o^ 
sanitation is often (‘videnced by heaps of rottiiig garbage, and pools of 
sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhances the general pollution of 
air and soil. Houses, many without plinths, windows and adequate ven- 
tilation, usually consist of a single small room, the only opening being a 
doorway often too low to enter without stooping. In order to secur* 
some privacy, old kerosene tins and gunny bags a]*e used to form screens 
which further restrict the entrance of light and air. In dwellings such as 
these, human beings are horn, sleep and eat, live and die-”. The Com- 
mission made elaborate recommendations regarding provision of better 
types of houses with ade((uatp space, ventilation and light, latrines, drain- 
age aiid other sanitary ari'angcmcnts. They also specified the role of 
(Tovenimcnt, Local Hoards and Municipalities, Employers and Co- 
operative Societies in respect of industrial housing. Despite these re- 
commendations, MO apprc(dahlc improvement in bousing in general has 
taken place. The cmploycu’s took up the provision of houses, but mo«?t 
of theso were neither adequate in number nor satisfactory in the matter 
of sanitation, striietnre, etc. Covernment -remained in lifferent in the 
matter except For the enactment of the Land Acquisition Act facilitating 
the ae<juisition (d’ land for housing purposes. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee justifiably wrote: “Despite th? attention previously 
iKstC'Wed on the (piestion and the recommendations made by the Roya^ 
r^omniission, it has to be recorded that the last decade bag witnessed no 
appreciable change for the better in the matter of housing in the various 
ccnt:r?s of the cotton textile industry in the province 

Croiiig throiu/li the material before us, we cannot but come to th'* 
conclusion that the statement refer ed to above is no less true of the 
present eenditions througliont the country. Very little by way of pro- 

iRcport of tho Indian Industrial Commission, 1919, pp. 179*180. 

-Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 271-272. 

^Report of ihe Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committeee, Vol. II, p. 268. 
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viding more and better houses for industrial labour has been done either 
by Oovenimeiit or Municipalities. Employers have no doubt made some 
contribution to better housing by erecting lines, tenements or small tot- 
tages in certain indunstrial centres. The houses erected by them differ 
greatly from one anothei* and only a small percentage workers are, on 
the whole, accorninodated in them. It may, however, be said that em- 
ployers’ tenements arc, all thitigs considered, far superior to the slums 
which have been allowed to develop in cities. The smaller employers 
do not and perhaps cannot erect any dwellings for their workers. The 
bigger employers have given some attention to the subject but a perusal 
of onr nd hoc snrvc'v i-cports in respect of different industries would show 
^hat th(' honsing- conditions in general are far from satisfactory. Most of 
the employers still cling to tlie old, discredited argument that housing 
conditions in industrial areas are no worse than conditions in villages 
wherefrom the workers ai*e drawn. They liold that the migratory charac- 
ter of labour acts as a bar to the construction of good and permanent 
lioiiscs, little realising that bad and insanitary houses themselves drive 
the woi'kers to the rural areas off and on. Ft is no doubt true that the 
honsing eondilions in an ordinary Indian village are very unsatisfactory, 
lint most of them liave eonrtyards which afford some privacy and provide 
a ('crtain amount of Tglit and air. Moreover, the large, open spaces 
around the villages arc in themselves liealth-giving. ^^The sunshine in 
Ihe daytime is nature’s disinfectant which saves the agricultural popula- 
tion to a large extent from the ravages of sickness and disease. In the 
larger towns, thdre is neither space nor sunshine between the buildings 
a)ul, in tile absence of adof|nate ainaiigements for sanitation, the home 
of the worker is apt to become a veritable death-trap from which it is 
only natural that ho should escape by returning whenever possible to his 
village”.^ 


If the present-day industrial worker in India is physically in- 
efficient and inihealth}', the intolerable housing conditions are in no mean 
degree responsible for it. Housing and health arc inter-connected and 
they both inflnciiee industrial efiicieney. The overcrowding of people 
in (larlc, ill-ventilated ((uarters in industrialised cities is also an import- 
ant (‘onti'ibntery ('anse of infant mortality and tuberculosis. Thus, the 
Assistant Dircetor of I’liblie Health, in his Annual Health' Report for 
New l)(‘lhi for l!)84, remarks; “It behoves all concerned to notice that 

the ineidenee of tuberc\ilosis is steadily rising It is evident that 

this meiuK'c to publii' health is on the increase and it would go on increas- 
ing until living ('ondilions in the clerks’ and menials’ quarters improve. 

A large number of those arc greatly overcrowded ’’ The 

remarks in respect of Now Delhi, apply, a forliori, to conditions in several 
towns in India. The ^'hief Medical Officer of the B.B. & C.I. Railway 
also points out fliat tnbcnoilosis is on the increase among railway employees 
and their families due to bad housing conditions, overcrowding and un- 
hygienic habits. The unhealthy and unattractive housing conditions 

iGoveniment of India’s Mcinorandiim to the Royal Comrai8»ion on Labour, ((5a« 
Evidence, Part I, p. 271). 
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force the workers to leave their families in the villages and stay alone in 
the cities. This leads to a great disparity in the ratio between the two 
aexes and the consequent evils of promiscuity, prostitution, and venereal 
disease, spreading first in the cities and later in the villages where the 
workers migrate. Overcrowded tenements have a cramping effect upon 
the physical and mental development of workers and their families. 
They do not make proper provision for the separation of the sexes which 
according to accepted civilised standards, is essential to decency. No 
attempt at raising the standard of living of the industrial worker can be 
successful without an early solution of the housing problem. It may be 
mentioned here that, when a facory is started in an urban area, the 
usual tendency on the part of employer is to leave the unskilled employees 
to their own resources as regards housing accommodation, while an attempt 
is made to house only the semi-skilled workers if there is any difficulty in 
their case. If, on the other hand, an employer establishes his concern in 
a rural or semi-urban area, he takes some care to see that his wo-'kers are 
housed, of course with the exception of such men as can afford to come 
every day from the neighbouring villages. 

II — Housing of the Urban Worker 
We shall now proceed to describe in some detail housing conditions in 
principal urban areas, taking a bird’s-eye view of the position in regard 
to different industries in these areas. For this purpose in what follows 
we take up six important industrial urban centres, viz., Bombay, Ahmeda- 
bad, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Madras and Jamshedpur. 


A. Bombay 

The population of Bombay stood at 11,61,383 in 1931. In 1941, it 
increased to 14^89,883 though at present it is estimated to be over 20 lakhs 
due to conditions created by the last war. The typical working-class 
dwelling in Bombay is the chawl, a pucca building 3 to 4 storeys high with 
a central passage or a common verandah leading generally to one room 
tenements. Of the housing schemes in Bombay the more important are 
the industrial housing scheme of the Government of Borabaj^ and housing 
scheme of the Municipal Corporation and the Bombay Port Trust. These, 
along with employers’ chawls, are described below. 

Industrial Housing Scheme.— khev the Great War of 1914-18, the 
problem of improving the housing conditions of working classes m the 
city and island of Bombay became very acute and Governm^t 
an' industrial housing scheme under the auspices of the late 
Department. This sdheme comprises at present 

each (with one exception which has 64 rooms) in the following fom* 
different areas : — 


Name of area 

Worli 
Naigaam 
Delisle Bead 
Sewri 


Table 132. 


Industrial Bousing Scheme in Bombay. 

Number of chawls. No. of chawl superinteudeutia 


121 

42 

32 

12 


7 

2 

2 

1 
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The chawls contain 16,244 living rooms and 300 shops. For a long time,_ 
the Worli Chatvls in particular were largely un-occiipied, although situated’ 
close to the sea. As a result of the efforts of the Congress Ministry in 
1938, Rs. 349 lakhs have already been spent on the acquisition of land, 
structural alterations and improvements and provision of additional 
amenities. The net annual income from the scheme is about lls. 6 lakhs 
which covers at present a reasonable rate of interest on the capital in- 
vestment. The rents charged are Rs. 5 per month per room in the Worli 
chawls; Rs. 7 in the Naigaum chawls; Rs. 8 in the Delisle Road chawls; 
and Rs. 7 in the Sewri chawls. An extra rupee is charged for all corner 
rooms in the chawls. Rooms are let out on the production of an employ- 
ment certificate from the employer concerned and, as far as possible, 
chawls are let out on a community basis. Measures against sub-letting 
liave not yet been devised and evictions for the non-payment of rent are 
rare, as the rent is treated as land-revenue under the Bombay City Land 
Revenue Act. A large number of Avelfare activities under the auspices 
of the local municipal corporation (iiul certain philanthropic institutions 
are carried on in these chawls. One room was occupied by 5 adults on 
an averge (2 children being taken as equivalent to 1 adult) in the pre- 
war period. The present average population of each room is 10 adults — 
a strikingly large number. 

Municipal Corporation Chawls. — The Bombay City Improvement 
trust built 2,045 tenements on tyenalf of four textile mills in the 
under the City Improvement Trust Act (since repealed) which enabled 
the Trust to acquire land, construct chawls and treat the expenditure 
thus incurred as loan repayable t>y the mills concerned in 30 annual in- 
stalments.^ The Trust also constructed 9,330 tenements and 2,800 semi- 
permanent sheds as a part of the programme of rehousing of persons dis- 
housed b}' its slum clearance operaw/u. About 20 per cent, of these 
chawls and 35 per cent of the sheds are occupied by textile workcis in 
the city. The rentals are Rs, 4|15|- to Rs. 10|8— for the chawh and. 
lis. 2|8l- to Rs. 6 for the sheds. Besides mis, the Bombay Municipal 
Corpgration owns, in the estates acquired by tUe old Improvement Trust, 
chawls, consisting of nearly 5,000 one-room tenements. 

Port Trust Colonies. — The Port Trust have provided housing accom- 
modation for about 30 per cent of their workers. Two independent 
housing colonies have been established, one at the Antop village under 
the control of the Labour Welfare Officer and the other at Wadi Bunder 
under the control of the Docks Manager. The former comprises 494 
rcsiciential units built in single storeyed two-room cottages and each unit 
has a chula (fire place) and luihani (washing place). Of these, 
about 86 have also a covered verandah 4' wide. The floor area of each 
unit is 180 sq. ft. Each room has generally one window and tw^o doors. 
Ventilation and lighting are satisfactory. It is not unusual for more 
than one family to stay in a single xmit. The average number of persons 
staying in each unit is about 8. Electricity has been provided for street 
lighting but kerosene oil lamps are used inside the homes. There are 17 
water storage tanks in the colony but there are complaints about the in- 
adequacy of the water supply. C ommon bath rooms, latrines and washing 

^Eeport of the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (1940), pp. 269 and 

270 . 
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places have been provided for each block of houses. The general sanita- 
tion is poor as open drains pass through the centre with houses on both 
sides. The rents are Rs. 3-4-0 for scavengers, Rs. 6 for engineering 
employees and Rs. 5 for railway employees per month. There is a 
railway station and a market near the colony. The post office is also quite 
close. The Port Trust has employed a welfare superintendent and a 
i?anitary Inspector to look after this colony. The distance from tlie colotiy 
to the workplace is about 5 miles. The second housing colony at Wadi 
Bunder consists of seven chawls. This colony houses two types of workers 
(a) scavengers and sweepers and (b) other workers. There are 196 resi- 
dential units for scavengers consisting of a single room and a common 
passage, while the general body of workers are housed in four five 
storeyed chawls built of concrete, consisting of about 200 residential units 
of the double row type with a <^entral corridor 8' wide. All these quarters 
are single room tenements with a floor area of about 120 sq. feet each. The 
average number of persons occiqiying a room is sometimes as higfi as 12. 
Congestion is still more intensified by the habit of some families taking in 
paying-guests. Tap water is available only on the ground floor. Onh^ S 
latrines and 8 bathrooms are provided for each floor. Different rents are 
charged to different types of employers. As there is a railway station 
close by, the workers do not find it difficult to go to their pfaces of work 
by train. In addition to the two (»olonies referred to above, the Trust has 
built about 525 single, double and three-room quarters at various places 
in the Port area, Carnae Bunder and Wadala, 

Textile Mill Chawls . — Twentyone mills^ in Bombay have provided 
(juarters for their workers in 4,301 tenements. Of these, 3,354 are single- 
roomed, 939 double-roomed and 8 with three or more rooms. All these 
tenements are located in 166 chawls, generally built near the mills. The 
mapority of the rooms are 10 ft. square although a few rooms measure 
15' X 10'. Ai’rangements for water-supply and sanitation are common. 
Electric light is supplied in the corridors. A few mills, however, have 
provided electric lights in the tenements. Usually 3 to 4 persons occupy 
each room but during 'war time the rooms were much more overcrowded. 
The rent per tenement varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. With all that has 
been done to improve these chawls, the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry 
Committee, agreeing with the opinion of the Royal Commission, hoped 
‘'that this plan will not be copied in any future housing schemes-'’. 

Private Chawls . — The conditions in private chawls- were the subject 
of an enquii’y by the Bombay Labour ()ffice in September 1938. “The 
statistics collected show that, of the families covered, 91.24 per cent live 
in one-room tenements, and that the average number of persons residing 
in each such tenement is 3.84. The approximate floor space available per 
person and tenement is 26.86 and 103.23 sq. ft. respectively. The average 
monthly rent is Rs. 6-14-4 for one-room tenement, the figure varying 
between Rs. 5 and Rs. 9 for 79 per cent of the total number of families. 
Taking the two and three-room tenements into consideration, the average 
monthly rent for all tenements is Rs. 7|6|6 and represents 17.07 per cent 

iFour of these mills availed themselves of the facilities available under the Bom- 
bay City Improvement’ Trust Act, as has beeti referred to already. 

^Beport, p. 272. 
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of the average iticome, although for the income-groups comprising the 
majority — 55 per cent of families covered--*tbe proportions are between 
18^,30 per cent, and 23.51 per cent. One-rOom tenements constitute 81 
per cent of the total tenements in the city, 74 per cent of the population of 
which dwells in these tenements.’’^ The conditions in private chawls 
worsened in the war years and as the problem of housing grew more and 
more acute the private landlord and his rent collectors found it convenient 
to harass the tenants by asking for increased rents in violation of the 
statutory enactments in force. It is complained that, considering the 
accommodation provided and the meagre facilities given, the rents of 
these chawls are very high. Latrines and bath-rooms are provided but 
these are woefully deficient. Ventilation and natural light in these chawls 
are inadequate and unsatisfactory as most of the tenements have m> 
Windows. Even where windows are provided, these are invariably kept 
closed with a view to securing privacy or using the space for storing pur- 
poses. The sanitary arrangements are not only inadequate but are also 
badly neglected. As the Royal Commission remark: ‘‘In the majority 
of cases these chawls are impossible of improvement and therefore fit only 
for demolition’’.^ 

B. Ahmedahad. 

Municipal Tenements. — Government have not provided any housing 
scheme in Ahmedabad. The Municipality has built 383 tenements for 
Harijans and 454 for others. Each tenement comprises one room (144 
sq. ft.), one kitchen (64 sq. ft.) and an open verandah, all in a single- 
storey structure and the average number of inmates is 4 to 5. The roof 
is of cement concrete, the walls of bricks with cement lining and the floor 
is stonepaved. No bathrooms are provided. Up to 1943, the monthly 
rent charged was Rs. 2 for Harijans and Rs. 5|8|- for others. The rent 
in the latter case has now been raised to Rs. 7l8|- per month and persons 
whose monthly income is Rs. 75 or below are eligible for it. The previous 
income limit was Rs. 35 per month. 

Ahmedabad Mills Housing Company. — The Ahmedabad Mills Housing- 
Company Limited, an organisation promoted by the millowners, has 
hitherto built about 800 tenements for the workers. Each tenement con- 
sists of a room (14 ft.Xl2 ft.), a kitchen (12 ft. X6 ft.) and a verandah 
(7 ft. X 12 ft.). The rent charged is Rs. 4|8|r per month but there are 
numerous complaints in respect of sanitation, water-supply and clean! i- 
uesss. It is said that many of the roofs are leaky and that whitewashing 
is not undertaken at regular interv^als. A few of the millowners have 
built chawls close to their mills for housing some of their workers. The 
monthly rent of tenements in the^e chawls, which generally comprise one 
room 12 ft.X12 ft. and a verandah 12 ft.X 4 ft., varies between Rs. 1|8{- 
and Rs. 4. The rent for a two-room tenement varies between Rs. 6 and 
Rs. 8. These chawls are generally in a row of 6 to 8 tenements. Roofing' 
is generally of corrugated iron sheets. Ventilation is not satisfactory. 

Textile Labour Association Colony. — The Textile Labour Association 
has built a colony of 60 tenements, each tenement comprising two rooms 
(14^ ft. X 10 ft. and 11 ft. X 18 ft.), a kitchen (8 ft. X 7 ft.), a verandah 

mid, p. 273. 

^Iteport, p. 273. 
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<19^ ft. X 7 ft.) and a courtyard (19^ ft. X IS ft.). The tenements are 
tet out to workers on a hire-purchase system, each tenant paying Rs. 10 
per month and ultimately becoming the owner of the house in 2.0 years. 

Co-operative Housing Societies. — There are 6 workers^ Cooperative 
Housing Societies which have built 400 semi-detached tenements, each 
comprising a living room (15 ft. X 8 ft), a small room (8 ft X 10 ft), 
a kitchen (8 ft.x8 ft.) and two covered verandahs (23 ft.X8 ft and 
20 ft X8 ft.) — all built in brick and mortar with a concrete terrace over 
the main room and a tiled roof over the rest of the structure. 

Private Chawls. — It is apparent that the number of tenements built 
by agencies referred to above is exceedingly small as compared to the 
number of tenements erected by private enterprise. Acc^^rding to the 
Census Report of 1941, there were 63,899 tenements^ in the suburbs of 
Ahmedabad, 47,780, or 74.8 of these being one-room tenements. The de- 
tailed analysis of these is given below: — 

Table 133. 


Pr^ate Tenem uts in Ahmedabad (1941) 


Type. 

Number. 

% of total 

1 — room tenements 

47,780 

74.8 

2 — room tenements 

11,351 

17.8 

3 — ^room tenements 

2,164 

3.4 

4 — room tenements & above 

2,614 

4.0 


S 


The first two categories of tenements are occupied by the working 
classes and the remaining categories by the middle classes. Most of the 
chawls are built of cheap material and almost 60 per cent of them have 
plinth below 1 ft. The old tenements are built back to back in a fair 
number of cases, but many of these have since been declared unfit for hu- 
man habitation under section 153 of the Boroughs Municipal Act. The 
Gujerat Regional Trade Union Council asserts that even such tenements 
as are declared unfit for human habitation are let out to tenants. Accord- 
ing to the Bombay Labour Office enquiry of 1938, the average number 
of persons per tenement was 4.05 and the approximate average floor space 
per person came to 43.04, 134.03 and 174.47 square feet respectively. The 
average number of persons living per single-room tenement in 1944, 
according to the Assistant Director of Public Health, Ahmedabad, was 
one worker, his wife with 4 children below 10 and one adult dependant mak- 
ing a total of 3 adults and 4 children. In some cases, the total number 
of inmates went up to 10 to 14 in a room, generally measuring 12 ft. 
X 10 ft. or so with, in some cases, a verandah 6 ft. X 12 ft. It is not 
common to And more than one family living in one room. The structures 
are pucca with brick walls and roofs of cement concrete, corrugated iron 
sheets or country tiles. The floor in the majority of cases is of mud and 
hence damp and dirty. Despite the fact that a majority of the tenements 
have windows, the rooms are dark and ill-ventilated. Generally no lights 
are provided in the compounds of these tenements. Water supply is 
inadequate. 15% of the chawls have tap connections and some chawls 
have provided tube wells. All the rest depend on surface wells, most of 
them in an insanitary and polluted condition. There is no statutory pro^ 
vision for bathrooms in chawls and, in most case«, no bath rooms are pro- 
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vided. This, to say the least, is a dei)lorable state of affairs. A reee»t 
enquiry conducted the Textile Labour Association into the condition 
of 097 chawls an-^l 57,516 tenements showed that there were only 228 
bathrooms, about half of them beinj? set apart for females. The bath- 
rooms have f?enerally a wall pfrotection to secure privacy and as a general 
rule, have no doors or ]*oofs. The rents charged for these tenements range 
from Rs. 4|12 p.m. for a single-room tenement to Rs. 7l8 for a two- 
room tenement. Since 1939, the owners have raised the rents from 
-|8|- upto Rs. 2 p.m. in spite of the Rent Restriction Act. The tenants 
often complaint against the rent collectors and their high-handed and in- 
sulting methods. The watchman lets the tenements to persons of his own 
choice, charging pagdi (or illegal premium) which may be anyth inir above 
10 rupees. There ai’e at least 10,000 tenements which have no latrines 
at all. Where latrines are provided, they are in a most, insanitary con- 
dition. The floors are cement or stone-paved. Cleansing is grossly neglect- 
ed. , Cenerallv, latrines are washed with waste water and urine collected 
in kmhdis. Latrine doors are not repaired and tubs not replaced even 
when leakv. There is no proper system of drainage for all the cliaavU. 
Most of the chawls are situated near the places of work, within 20 to 25 
minutes of walking distance. Market and Po.st Office facilities nea>* these 
chawls are not very adequate and satisfactory and the workers are pnt» 
to mucii hardship. 

C. Calcutta. 

Due to the development of industries in Calcutta and to the neglect 
of most of the employers to provide housing for their workers, it was left 
to the sirdar and the private landlord to make capital out of this situation 
by providing cheap houses at high rents 

Bustees . — A large majority of workers live in dark, damp, leaky huts 
in hmtceSf an apt description of which appeared in the Administration 
Report of 1868 of the Corporation of Calcutta: ^‘A hnsfee, or native 
village generally consists of a mass of huts constructed without any plan 
or arrangement, without roads, without drains, ill-ventilated, and never 
cleaned. Most of these villages are the abodes of misery, vice, and fllth 
and the nurseries of sickness and disease. Tn these hustecs are found 
green and slimy stagnant ponds, full of putri 1 vegetable and animal 
matter in a state of decomposition, and whose bubbling surfaces exhale, 
under a tropical sun, noxious gases, poisoning the atmosphere and spreading 
around disease and death. These ponds supply the native with water fo^* 
domestic purposes, and are ver>" often the receptacles of filth. The 
articles which feed these tanks' are the drains that ramify ove>' the village, 
and carry the sewage of the huts into them. Their position is marked by 
a development of rank vegetation. The entrances to these hustees are 
majiy, but are not easily discoverable, whilst the paths are so narrow and 
tortuous that it is difficult for a stranger to find his way thorough them. 
The huts are huddled together in masses, and pushed to the very edge 
of the ponds, the projecting eaves often meeting one another, whilst 
the intervening spaces, impervious to the rays of the sun, are converted 
into urinals and used by both sexes in common. Tn these huts often live 
entire families, the members of which occupy the single apartment of 
which it is not infrequently composed, and in which they feed and sleep 
together, the wet and spongy floor with a mat spread on it seiwing ais a 
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bed for the whole family. None of these villages possesses a single road 
or thoroughfare, properly so-called, through which a conservancy cart 
or even a wheelbarrow can pass in order to remove the filth. This filth 
is laid at the door of everv hut or thrown into a neighbouring cesspool” 
It is deplorable that no appf^.ciable change has taken place io tlicse 
bnstees during the last three quarters of a century. Most of the hoiisv-s in 
bidstees are katcha huts, with katcha walls and floor and with ro.ifs of 
thatch, corrugated iron sheets or tiles. The walls are generally made of 
earth or split bamboo plastered with mud. The height of these lints 
generally varies from 6 to 8 feet. The plinth height is about 9 inches 
and hence the floor is usually damp. A fair number of houses have 
plinths below the ground level. The size of a ^'oom including the hu- 
called verandah is about 80 sq. ft. and it provides accommodation for 9 
persons. This shows the abnormal congestion and density of population 
in hnhtees. It may not be out of place to mention here that the rooms 
are hardly use for dwelling purposes alone. They usually serve the 
purposes of kitchen and store room and the inmates find it more con- 
venient to sleep out in the open in fair weather. Ventilation in these 
tenements is highly unsatisfaetory. The rooms are, as a rule, very poor- 
ly lighted owiug to lack of wi.udows and even where any small apertures 
exist, they are usilally closed by the inmates in their desire to secure 
privacy or to avoid imaginarv evils of ventilation. TTsually the siz^ of a 
window or an opening in the wall is not more than 8 sq. ft. There is 
hardly any provision for kitchens. In 83 per cent eases, kitchens are 
loeated in the bedrooms. After an inspection of some of the bustee areas 
of the city in January, 1945, ITis Excellency the (rovernor of Bengal was 
reported to have said. have been horrified by what I have seen. 
Tinman beings cannot allow other human beings to continue to exist under 
these conditions 

Ewploi^rs Uonshu /. — The quarters supplied by the employers are 
usually near the places of work. The structures, mostly back to back, 
are usually of brick walls and the floors are brick-paved or katcha. Venti- 
lation is generally unsatisfactory and is largely through the door. Latrines 
provided are insufficient and dirty and, in some cases, without doors. 
There is hardly any privacy and workers use the open drains for 

urinating purposes. 

Jute Mill Quarters . — Information obtained by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association from 61 mills shows that the percentage of workers housed 
by individual mills varies from 7,9 to 100 and the total number of rooms 
and quarters supplied for this purpose eomes to about 42,466. The 
houses provided are eitlier katcha or pucea and are usually of the baek- 
to back barrack ty])e with a common verandah about 3 feet wide a portion of 
which is used as a kitchen. The pucca rooms are built of bricks with 
roofs of beaten soorki, reinforced concrete or asbestos corrugated sheets 
The katcha rooms have mud plastered split-bamboo walls with tiled or 
thatched roofs. The following table shows the distribution of 21,732 
^ooms. as furnished by the Indian Jute Mills Association, accor^ling to 
floor space : — 
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Tjlsle 134. 

Freqwncy Distribution of Booms according to Floor Space. 


Floor 

space. 

No. of room. 

Percentage to total. 

(Squar^ feet). 



Above 

ITpto 



75 

— 80 

9443 

42.1 

80 

— 85 

3.222 

14.9 

85 

— 90 

4,722 

21.7 

00 

— 95 

1.872 

8.6 

95 

— 100 

1,437 

6.6 

100 

— 105 

485 

2.2 

105 

— 110 

717 

3.3 

110 

— 115 

134 

0.6 


Total 

21,732 

100.0 


It is apparent that in 94 per cent of the cases, the floor space available 
to a worker and his family is less than 100 square feet. The rooms are 
generally badly lighted and ventilation is altogether inadequate. Owing 
to congestion, workers prefer to sleep outside on the floor or on cots, 
t^esither permitting. Arrangements for latrines and urinals are inade- 
quate. The sanitary arrangements are unsatisfactory. In recent years 
some good housing colonies for jute mill workers have sprung up and 
•one of the best is the Birla Jute Mills colony which houses about 43 per 
cent of the employees of this mill in pucca quarters numbering about 
1,200. The effectiveness of the supervision of the sanitary condition in 
employers^ colonies varies from mill to mill according to the type of staff 
entrusted with this work. In some mills, for instance, sanitation is left 
in the hands of a regular staff of medical officers sanitary inspectors or 
welfare inspectors. In others, Darwans, JamadarSy Sardars, clerks or 
sweepers may be in charge. 

Cotton Textile Mill Quarters . — Information obtained from 15 cotton 
textile mills employing 9,556 workers shows that 45 per cent of the 
workers have been provided with housing. The houses pitovided are 
pucea with tiled or corrugated iron sheet roofs. They consist of one- 
room tenements built in barracks without proper ventilation. Arrange- 
ments for water and sanitation are wholly inadequate. There is a con- 
siderable amount of overcrowding in these houses. Many mills do not 
charge any rent but others charge from Rs. IjS to Rs. 2 per month. 

Port Trust Quarters . — Nearly 40 per cent of the workers employed 
by the Port Commissioners are provided with free quarters. All the 
quarters are for single men and comprise single rooms, about 45 square 
feet, and a verandah. The rooms are built in lines or back-to-back 
tenements. They are pucca structures with brick walls, tile or corrugated 
iron sheet roofs and cement floors. Light and ventilation are fairly good. 
So are arrangements for the supply of water and sanitation. But there 
are no bathrooms in these quarters which are generally within a mile of 
the place of work. 

Other Employers^ Quarters . — The Indian General Navigation and 
Railway Company, the Howrah Trading Company, a few of the chemical 
works, cigarette and glass factories, and some other concerns provide- 
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housing for a certain proportion of their workers. The quarters are general > 
ly of a barrack type consisting of single-room units with or without 
a common verandah. The density of occupancy per room is fairly high 
and ventilation and sanitation are not satisfactory. 

D. Cawnvort. 

Improveme nt Trust Quarters . — There is no housing scheme for work- 
ers provided at Cawnpore by the State except that, in 1943-44, the Pro- 
vincial Government granted an ipterest-.free loan of Rs. 30.3 lakhs to the 
Improvement Trust for the construction of 2,400 family quail crs. The 
quarters are under construction. The plan consists of 10 units of 240 
workmen \s quarters each. Each unit will comprise 10 residential blocks, 
each of 24 quarters, 2 sanitary blocks, each of 12 scats, 4 bathing blocks 
with a shed, platform, bathing rooms, taps, etc., sewers and internal roads, 
all self-contained. Each residential block will comprise 12 quarters on the 
ground floor and 12 quarters on the Arst floor. The ground floor quarter 
will contain one living room, one verandah-cum-room with a fireplace 
or chulah and a courtyard, all of which be 12ft. XOft. annroximately. 
The quarter on the first floor will contain one living room 12ft.X9ft. one 
verandah 12 ftx7 ft. and one courtyard 12 ft.X7 ft. Besides, a large 
playground 141 ft. X 117ft. and 8 small open spaces of n5ft.x54ft. each 
will be provided for the use of the residents. Out of the total of 2,400 
quarters, which are proposed to be let out on a monthly rent of Bs. 4 each, 
1,440 will! be reserved for the ordnance factory workers while the remain- 
ing will be offe^’ed to the workmen of other factories. The GWnporei 
Improvement Trust had a scheme to build a limited number of workmen’s 
quarters everv rear. TTnder it. only 281 were constructed up to the end 
of the year 1938. These were transferred at cost nrice to the Elgin Mills, 
the Kakomi Co-operative Housing 85ociety, the Municipal Board and to 
individual workers. The accommodation in the ouarters built bv the 
Trust varied as the time progressed. The earlier designs comprised a room 
(100 to 120 sq. ft.), a verandah (about 80 sq. ft.) and a courtvard with a 
small kitchen. T>alcr designs of ouarters const nuded since 1934 coinprised 
a living room (100 to 120 sq. ft.), a back room, a verandah (a1)Out 80 so. 
ft.) and an independent hand-cleansi)p>^ latrine. These ouarters haw all 
been built back to back in rows of 20 each. The structures were con- 
slrnetcd of brick and rnud. with B-. C. G. slab roofs but thp floors werp all 
7,77/r7?f7. Two adults or ojie familv comprising husband, wife and three 
children resided in each quarter before the war. The number of inmates 
has doubled or trebled since 1939. 

Employers^ Housing Schemes . — At the time of the enquiry of the 
Royal Commission only 3,100 quarters had been provided by the employers. 
The position has not improved after 8 years ; on the other hand it, has even 
deteriorated. According to the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee 
which reported in 1938, '‘The accommodation provided by the employers 
consists of 3,000 tenements which house about 10,000 persons”.^ Between 
1938 and the present time no new workers’ quarters on any appreciable scale 
have been proyided by the employers. In 1943, thetre were 1.03,000 industrial 
workers in Cawnpore, so that the employers provide housing accommoda- 
tion, to only less than 10 per cent of theiir labour. Among the emplo yers, 
p. 76, 



the British India Corporation were pioneers in providing housing facili- 
ties for their workers. They constructed 1,660 quarters in two settlements, 
known as Allenganj and McUobertganj. McRol^ertganj is the betteiv of 
the two and contains 4.1 blocks comprising 801 quarters, generally having 
one or two rooms. The rent charged for a single quarter is Rs. 1-4-0 while 
I hat for the double quarter is Us. 4-8-0 per month. About 1,200 workers 
ai*e housed here. The houses are well-kept, the surroundings are neat, 
clean and sanitary and special amenities such as a dispensary and two 
primary schools aye provided. The Elgin Mills under the management of 
Bcgg Sutherland & (Jo., Tjtd., own two settlements, the Maxwell-Canj and 
the Elgin Mill settlements, which consist of 156 houses in all. Of these. 
100 quarters in Maxwell-Oa]ij have been purchased by the niill from the 
workmen V (piarters built by the Tmprovement Trust. The Maxwell-CJanj 
settlement consists of three types of quarters. The first type quarters have 
two rooms, a verandah and a store room with wall shelves, a piioca cooking 
place and a walled coui'tyard. There is a water tap and a two seated 
latrine for each quarter. The quairters are are also propided with electric 
lights. The second ty])e is tlie same as the first except that it has only 
one room and no electricity or water taps. The third type consists of a 
room and a veraudali only. The rents charged arc Iks. 6-8-0, Rs. 3-4-0, to 
Rs. S-8-0, and Rs. 2-8-0 p. m. respectively for the three types. The Elgin 
Mill settlement has 56 quarters, also of three types ; a room with a verandah, 
a rootn with a verandah and a waller] conityard and two rooms with a 
verandah and a courtyard. The third type here is provided with electric 
light; The Kamala Town Trust off the ‘T. K. Group of Mills is construct- 
ing a large colony for housing most of their workers. 

MnnrcipaJ Quarters . — The Municipality has provided a f(‘w rcnt-fiee 
quarters for labour employed in parks and gardens and also for swee})ers. 
About 208 quarters have been provided in four localities and about 500 
workers live in them. The quarters are of three ,typ(‘s — one-roomed. 
two-roomed and one-roonicd with a verandah. Single roonis arc generaDy 
10ft. X8ft. and the verandah 8ft.X5ft. The houses have pucra walls and 
tiled or eorrugated iron sheet roofs. In some eases the floor is paved with 
bricks. Common water taps and latrines for males and female separately 
are provided. Tn many cases more than one family occupy one quarter. 
The rent is Re. 1 to RvS. 2 per month. 

Bustees or Ahafas . — A very large number of the workers live iu 
hustti's or nhafas o^vned by private landlords. The Royal Commission 
gave the following description of these ahatas: *‘Most of the houses eotir 
sist of a, single room, 8 ft.XlO ft., with or without a verandah and such 
dwellings are frequently shared by two, three and four families. It is not 
uncommon for the floor to be below ground level and drainage, ventilatioi^ 
and sanitation are entirely wanting The only improvement which has 
been effected by the Improvement Trust in these ahaias during the last 
fifteen years is the provision of roads and drainage. Otherwise, their 
condition remains as unsatisfactory as ever. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Cawnpore Labour In- 
quiry Committee, an enquiry into the housing conditions of mill-hands 
in the city o f Cawnpore was conducted by the Bureau of Economic 
IJteporty p. 276, 
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Intelligence, U. P., in 1938-39, covering all important hustees and ahatas. 
The survey brings out that 90 per cent tamilies occupied either one-room 
or two-room dwellings’ their respective proportions being roughly 65 per 
cent and 31 per cent of the aggregate. Dwellings with three or four 
rooms each accounted for only 4 per cent of the aggregate. There was 
no dw^elling with more than four rooms. The most common dimensions of 
the rooms were ilft.x9ft.Xllft. or 99 square f^^t hi area and about 1,089 
cubic feet in space. 70 per cent of the rooms had one door each only, 25 
per cent had two doors each, although the two-door rooms had in most cases 
one of the two doors common between two rooms. In as many as 69 per cent 
rooms in two-room dwellings, 57 per cent in three-room dwellings and 39 per 
cent in four-room dwellings, the only door was a commoii dooi*. The most 
eommoii size of doors w^as 3ft.X6ft. or IS squarte feet. 92 per cent rooms 
had no windows and an equal percentage had no ventilators. There 
appeared to be no direct relationship between windows and ventilators 
and rents paid. Seventy-three per cent rooms had kateha floors, but 76 
per cent had piieca walls, the pereeiitage increasing to 96 in four-room 
dwellings. The roofs were pucca in 40 per cent rooms, kateha in 27 per 
cent rooms and tiled or tinned in about 32 per cent rooms. About 59 per 
(rent families living in one-room dvvellings and 25.2 per cent families living 
in two-room dwellings had verandahs. The. model size of verandah was 
11 ft, X 7ft. X 10ft. Courtyard was not available to 73 per cent families living 
in one-room and two-room dwellings. Families living in one-room dwel- 
lings had the least room area of 100.6 scpiare feet, supplemented in 39 per 
cent cases by a verandah of 80 scpiare feet, and in 7 per cent cases by a 
courtyard of 130 sq. feet. Again, privacy was affected in a number of 
dwellings either by verandahs and courtyards being open to view from 
neighbouring house-tops or as a result of unsuitable doors and common 
sharing of dwellings. Only 7 per cent families had private taps for water 
supply and 46 per cent took their water from public taps. The average 
pressure per public tap was, however, as high as 53 families or 200 persons 
per tap. Nearly 50 per cent families drew their water from wells, each 
one again serving, on an average, 105 families or 313 persons. Thus, 
prcisSure on taps and wells was appalling. No latilne arrangements existed 
for 26 per cent families, while only 19 per cent had private latrines. The 
Test used public latrines, each of which had an average pressure of 299 
lamiiies or 761 persons. Only about one-fourth of these had flush system, 
while only one cleaning per day was reported in 45 per cent cases. Only 
4 per cent families were served by dust-bins. This means that 9o per cent 
families generally threw their house-refuse indiscriminately on the lane*^^ 
ur roads. 19 per cent of the dwellings had no drains and water-logging 
(i.e., water flowing into pits or not flowing' at all) was reported in 25 per 
cent eases. There were no lighting arrangements on approaches leading 
to 69 per cent dwellings. The condition was very bad during rains when 
56 per cent dwellings leaked and 26 per cent were actually flooded. The 
Cawiipore Labour Enquiry Committe aptly described the condition of a 
passer-by on these roads in the following words : A night visit for a stran- 
ger to these places is a positively risky undertaki^ig, a sprained ankle is al- 
most a certainty, while a broken neck by stumbling into a blind. .well or a 
iThe^ term ^^dweiUng^^ refers to the area — rooms, verandahs and courtyards — 
occupied by the family under investigation independently or in common with sthsr 
families. 
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goodly -sized hole 'w^ould not be an impossibility ’ \ Familiies living in these 
dwellings consisted in 51.9 per cent cases of 3 to 6 resident persons each, 
though in 9 per cent cases, the size of the family ranged from 7 to 12 
occupant members each. 


E. Madras, 

The housing conditions in Madras are equally unsatisfactory. Most 
of the workers live in single rooms, with or without a small ve^randah. 
More often than not, the rooms have no window or even a ventilator. The 
buildings are pucea with brick walls and tiled or flat roofs. Each house is 
split up into a number of 'small portions, each rented by one family. The 
rooms generally measure from 10ft. X 8ft. to 12ft. X 16ft. Latrines are 
I^rovided but not in sufficient numbers. These are used in common by 
all the occupants of the house, sometimes numbering as many as 65. In 
most cases no bathrooms are provided and the inmates, both males and 
females, have to bathe in the open courtyard near the common tap. This 
causes much inconvenience to the women-folk and the use of a common tax) 
frequently gives rise to petty quarrels among the several occupants of the 
houses. The floor is either of mud or brick or concrete. The rooms are 
ill-ventilated and dark. Most of them have turned dark with soot and 
smoke and do not seem to have been whitewashed for a long time. Thei 
]*ents for these onq-room tenements vary from Rs. 3 in a few cases up to 
Ks. 10, Rs. 6 being more common. Almost all the houses are privately 
owned. The Director of Industries, Madras, made an enquiry into the 
.family budgets of industrial workers in Madras city in 1938* The enquiry 
covered cotton textiles, railway workshops, engineering works, oil instal- 
lations, printing presses, etc., and is of a fairly representative character. 
The Report^ says: ‘‘The rooms are almost devoid of ventilation, and tlie 
entrance to some of these is so low that one has nearly to double oneself for 
entering them. ''The rooms have also very little light, and things inside 
can be seen only with the aid of a lamp even during day time. Sometimes 
the floor is on a lower level than the street and rain-water would find its 
way into the house and render Die floor damp and unfit for habitation. 
Washing and drainage facilities and latrines a^j-e scarcely provided for. 
Washing and bathing are done in the streets or lanes which consequently 
are rendered very dirty- The dimensions of the -one room tenements gene- 
rally vary from 8'x5' to 8' square^’. The average expenditure on rent 
per family is Rs. 3-15-9, i.e., 10.77 per cent, of the total expenditure of the 
family- Expenditujre on rent increases as the income increases but the 
percentage expenditui'o on this item varies inversely with the income. 
For instance, from -6.05 per cent- in the lowest income group it falls to 
9.74 per cent, in the Rs. 50 to Rs- 60 group. 

Employers* Houses . — The Madras Corpoiation provides housing for 
only 35 per rent, of its employees in the Conser\^ansy Department. It has 
Duilt in all 354 quarters comprising 244 one-room tenements and 110 two 
room tenements- The tenements are thatched or tiled with mud or brick 
walls. In some cases there are common latrines separately for men and 

iRSport on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial workers in Madras 
City. (Madras, 1938), p. 37. 
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women, while in others a laiiine is provided in the quarter itself. In most 
of the tenements no separate water taps are provided. The i^eiit charged 
varies from one anna to Rs. 2 aecarding to the type of quarter supplied. 
The Corporation has also in some cases supplied rest platform on which 
(he workers have erected their own huts; and in some cases also plots where 
workers have erected huts without any foundation. No provision whatever 
has been made for sanitation in such huts with the result that they present 
a most dismal picture of dirt and squalor* The Buckinghaiii and Carnatic 
Mills provide housing for nearly 10/^- oF their workers. Thy have built 
about 659 houses in four villages. ^Tlie usual type consists of a living 
room, a kitchen, a washing place, a front verandah and a yard. I^ipe 
waiter is sup|)lied. ''A nominal rent of Rs* 1-8-0 is charged though, for 
larger aecommodatiou, the rent varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per mouth. All 
loads in the villages ai’c lighted by electricity and charges for lighting, 
conservancy and water aire paid by the Company. About 6% of tlie 
pennauent workers have been provided Avith housing in these colonies. 

Cheries . — Besides the houses referred to above, there is another type 
of accommodation in the city of -IMadras known as clwrieii. These are 
small colonies of thatched huts on tlie banks of the river Caoum, or in 
(tertain specified open spaces, built with no provision for any sanitary and 
other facilities. The walls are of mud or small mats and the roofs are of 
])alra.yra leaves or hay or sometime a combination of these two and old tin 
sheets. These huts have usually a door measuring 2'X3' and one can enter 
them only by bending low- These huts are air-proof and light-proof but 
by no means rain-proof. In the rainy season, the roofs generally leak 
and the whole flooi* remains damp partly because of this and partly 
because of the absence of any plinth. There are uo latrines and no water 
supply on the premises, the inhabitants using public lati*iucs and taps. 
The chenes are dirty, damp a,nd unhealthy. The whole place is heaped 
with rubbish, garbage and night soil. These huts are erected by the 
workeis tliemselvos with borrowed mouev on a site for which they pay 
ground rent. 

V. ] (Unshed pur 

Jamshedpur is a proprietary jiidustrial town owned b}’ the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. Started in 1907 over squai'c in!!e< of land acquir- 
ed under the Land Acquisition Act, thi‘ Steel Works began fnnelioning in 
December 1911. A fmtlier area of land was acquij’ed during 1918-20 
comprising nearly 20 square miles. In pursuauec of tin* (Irealer Exten- 
sion Scheme, the Associated Companies have been established on land 
leased to them by the Steel Works which alst) supply them water, electri- 
city and cheap raw materials (e.g., ])ig iron, sleel billets, plates, sheets, 
rods, etc). Both the Steel Company and the Associated Companies have 
their own housing schemes. The Sleel (k)mpa]iy has, in addition, made 
provision for planned hust(^cs and residential areas, where employees 
working under different managements have erected liieir o\vn house.^, 
Jamshedpur has been rapidly developing us the Census figures show. 
Prom 5,632 in 1911, tlie population rose to 57,454 in 1921; to 83,738 in 
1931; and to 1,43,110 in 1941. Of the total population in 1941, 83,624 
were males and 59,486 were females. At present the population is be- 
lieved to have increased to 1,65,000 although the proportion of males and 
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females does not seem to have changed. Housing accommodation in 
Jamshedpur is yet far short of actual demand and the position has hften 
greatly accentuated during the war for reasons directly attributable to 
and associated with defence. 

Tho Tata Iron and Company . — ^The Company has so far built 

8,428 quarters to accommodate about 34 per cent, of their employees- 
The following table gives a rough idea of the accommodation available in 
different types and their rentals: — 

Table 135. 

Housing at Tatanagar 


Total number of AcroniTiHiclaiion Rent 

quarters 


88 

I living HKun (ulih verantlah ami kitdu-ii 
in cases). 

Rs. I /8 to Rs. f,/- 

3^3«3 

I living loom, kitrhcn & bathing plat-lbrin 
in some ca.ses and verandah (fiont and/ 

Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 1 1 /- 


or rear), courtyard, etc. 


4»2i7 

‘2 living rooms, kitenen, latrine, batliing 
platform, verandah, front garden, etc. 



Rs. t)/- to Rs. 21 /- 


2 living rooms vviih front verandah ik. kitchen 

Rs, 4 /. 

Chawls 

kitchen, etc. 

35* 

3 to 5 living rooms and kitchen, baliiroom, 
latrine, verandahs, garden space, etc. 

Rs. i 2/8 to Rs. ^o/- 

293 

Bungalows for oftirers and senior super- 



visi g staff. 


»,438 




In 1935, the Company decided that the minimum accommodation to 
be provided to workers should be two living rooms, kitchen, bath and 
latrine. There are a.lso about 3,015 houses built by the employees under 
the Company's Building Loan Scheme. The Company houses are all 
pucca with brick walls, roofs (in the case of many) of reinforced brick 
work and floor plastered with cement except in a few one-room quarters, 
where the floor is katcha. All family quarters are provided with a bath- 
room with a minimum space of 4 ft. X 4 ft. and are brick-walled. In one- 
room tenements, no separate bathrooms are provided, but open bathing 
platforms adjoining water taps are put up. All quarters built since 1920 
are provided with ventilators. All houses are provided w*th electric l?ght 
andjor fans. With the exception of one-room quarters (v’liich are provided 
with common latrines), all quarters are provided with flush latrines. 
Quarters have been built in lines parallel to roads in blocks of 2 units of the 
larger types, 4 units of medium type, and 6 units of other types. Side 
passages are left after each block for sufficient air and light. Arrangements 
for supply of pipe water are satisfactory. It must, howv^ver, be said that, 
although the employers have done all they could under the circumstances to 
house the semi-skilled and skilled staff, the uii-skilled workers, who number- 
ed 9 ,223 on the last April 1944, have not been provided for as well as they 
shonld have beeji. The very small provision of quarters for them is art 
indication of the lack of attention to their needs. 

The Tinplate Company . — This Cwnpany employed 3,637 workers in 
January 1945, but provided only 931 pucca houses, while 500 katcha or 
■emi-pucca houses have been built by workers themselves in the Company ’s 



leased , area with the assistance of building loans, on which 3 per cent 
interest is charged. The Company’s quarters comprise several types and 
tile monthly rents range from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 24. These (luarters have 
indoor water-borne sanitation except in the case of 02 for which public 
latrines have been constructed on convenient sites. The total population 
in Company’s quarters is 4,831, giving an average of 5.18 persons per 
quarter. 

1 1 1 — H 0 using in Factory Indu^> t ries. 

We shall now discuss the results of our ad hoc survev ciKiuiries into 
the housing conditions of workers in sampled units in the principal 
groups of industries, viz., the factory industries, plantati<e»s, mining in- 
dustries and railways- This will provide a very helpftil cross-section view 
of the problem of industrial housing. 

The following tables (Tables 136 — 131)) contain an analysis of the 
housing conditions of industrial workers surve^^ed by one of us (Dr. 
Mukhtar) jii 14 centres in India. While the data were collected on the 
method of random selection ajul while the analysis gives a faithful and 
correct picture of the condition of housing in 'specific industries, no hastv 
generalisations need be drawn from it in respect of the remaining indus- 
tries, tlie more so as some of the bigger industries, textiles and engineer- 
ing, were not brought; witliin tlie ambit of enquiry. The survey had 
limited aims, viz., to determine the size of dwellings occupied by workers 
in terms of habitable rooms, to determine the density of occupancy in 
habitable rooms and finally to discover the extent to which industria! 
worker.s enjoyed amenities in their dwellings. Table 130' shows that out 
of 4,710 dwellings covered by the survey, 1,642 were provided by em- 
ployers and 3,068 were owned by private landlords. The majority of 
dwellings in each category — 87.2/^ employers’ and 66.2% private 
dwellings — consisted of one habitable room only. ' In some centres, one 
rooui dwellings ('onstitutc mo?*c than 90% of dwellings. In a few centres, 
on the other hand, nearly one third of dwellings consisted of two habitable 
rooms. 



Disirihntioji of Dwellings according to number of habitable rooms. 

Industry Number and percentage of dwellings containing 

in w'hich 

3 ccupants One room Two rooms Three rooms Four rooms Five rooir 
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TaWe 137 shows the density of occupancy in dwellings of different 
sizes. Density of occupancy has been calculated by dividing the number 
of occupants in dwellings of different sizes by the number of rooms in 
such dwellings. It will be seen ihat the average number of occupants 
per room is the highest in one-room dwellings in all centres. In dwellings 
(Containing more than one habitable room the general tendency is for 
density to be smaller than the average for all dwellings, It may further 
be stated that the averages alone are given in the table referred to above; 
the congestion evidently is much greater in individual cases. 

TABiiE 137. 

Density of occuancy in dwellings of different sizes 


Densit; of occupancy (average number of pereons per room) 
in dwellings containing. 


1 

I room 

a rooms 

3 rooms 

4 rooms 

5 rooms 

6 rooms All 
dwellings 
(per room) 

Meerut, 

Employers’ Jlouses 

3.7 

2.5 

1.5 

1.5 


1.3 3.0 

Prirate Houses 

5.0 

3.5 

2.7 

4.1 ‘ 

2.8 

4.2 

Gorakhpur, 

Employers’ Houses 

3.8 

2.0 

5.0 

1.2 

— 

— 3.5 

Private Houses 

5.3 

3.5 

3.3 

2.7 

2.1 

2.2 3.2 

Champaran, 

Employers’ Houses 

4.5 

2.2 

1.2 

.9 

— 

— 4.1 

Private Houses 

5.0 

3.3 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

— 3.8 

Darhhanga, 

5.0 

2.7 

2.0 

3.2 

.7 

— 4.0 

Ahmednac:ar 

5.2 

2,0 

1..3 

— 

— 

— 4.7 

Madras, 

(Susar Mills) 

4.9 

3.3 

2.7 

4.0 

— 

— 4.2 

(Tramways) 

5.0 

2.2 

— 

1.3 


— 4.6 

(Tanneries) 

5.9 

3.2 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 4.8 

Bangalora. 

4.0 

2.6 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 3.7 

Bombay (Tramwaysj. 

Employers Houses 

4.6 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

-- 4.4 

Private Houses 

5.8 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

5.2 

Bombay, 

(Printing Presses) 

4.8 

4.3 

4.0 

— 

— 

4.7 

Karachi, 

5.4 

4.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 4.8 

Lahore, 

5.1 

3.5 

2.5 

2.0 

2.7 

3.3 3.5 

Simla, 

4.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

— 

— 3.3 

Delhi, 

3.4 

3.1 

2.5 

1.0 

— 

— 3.1 

Cawnpore. 

Employers ’ Houses 

4.0 

3.1 

•— 

— 

— 

^ 3.9 

Private Houses 

3.8 

2.4 

2,2 

2.5 

— 

— 3.2 

Amritsar, 

2.8 

1.9 

2.0 



2.2 

— 2.8 
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Tt appears that one-room dwellings are in themselves conducive to 
overcrowding as is indicated by the density of occupancy in such dwellings. 
In as many as ten cases, as Table 137 shows, the average number of persons 
living per room in one room dwellings is as high as 5 and more. Tt should 
be noted that the term ‘occupants* includes adults of l>oth sexes and 
children. In some ho\isiiig surveys, children are considered to be a 
certain fraction — one-half of adults for calculating density of occupancy. 
But it is a matter for consideration whether children *s requirements are 
really smaller in resf)ect of the quantity of space necessary for their well- 
being than those of adults. Experience shows that for proper upbringiiur 
of children they must be provided with as much, if not more, space as is 
required by adults. In this analysis, therefore, children have been treated 
as equivalent to adults on the ground that though, for purposes of privacy, 
their requirements are much less than those of adults, for purposes of 
healthy growth they need at least the same standards of housing as adults. 
Tables 136 and 137 lead to the conclusion that one-room dwellings and 
two-room dwell iiigs constitute more than 90 per cent of the total. 

The proportion of occupants living in conditions of such overcrowding 
indicated in Table 138. It will be seen that everywhere one-room 
dwellings were accommodating a proportion of occupants which was in 
excess of the proportion of living rooms comprised in them. Not only the 
dwellings surveyed were predominantly oue-room dwellings, but also the 
proportion of occupants living in one-room dwellings was far in excess of 
the proportion of habitable rooms to the total number of rooms contained 
in one-room dwellings. The unsatisfactory conditions of housing arc 
further indicated in Table 139 which shows the extent to which elementary 
amenities were enjoyed by the occu])ants of the dwellings surveyed, ft 
will be seen that, in the great majority of cases, dwellings consisted lai*gely 
or entirely of living rooms as indicated in Table 139. that is to say, that 
subsidai'v rooms are conspicuous by their absence especially in one room 
dwellings. Tn respect of other amenities, it will be seen that while the 
majority of dwellings as a whole was extiemely poor io their enjoyment of 
such amenities, onc-room dwellings were particularly so. 

In respect of verandahs, conditions were found to very considerably. 
Thus ill Mecnil and (loraklipur employers^ houses were beHer provided 
with this amenity than private houses. Tn (diarnparan, on the other hand, 
private houses present a better appearance. Tn Bombay and Simla, 
verandahs are extremely rare. With regard to courtyards the position 
appears to be similar. Tn the majority of centres, it appears that the 
provision of verandahs and courtyards as a means of relieving congestion 
in living rooms is not at all common. To the extent that they are pro- 
vided, one-room dwellings contain fewer of these than any other type of 
dwellings. As regards amenities which add to living and moving space, or 
privacy (particularly for women), or healthy conditions of family and 
social life, the picture is dismal, showing an unrelieved congestion. 

Now let us see the extent to which other amenities like batahrboms, 
latrines, kitchens and water supply are in existence. Dwellings visited 
in Meerut' (pr'ivate houses), Gorakhpur, Champaran, Darbhanga, Bombay 
(private houses), Karachi and Cawnpore generally lacked kitchen facili- 
ties. ^The majority of dwellings have no separate kitchens and there is no 
evidence to show that dwellings devoid of kitchen bad any subsidiary 
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TABIiB 139. 

Distribution of DiveUings according to Amenities provided 
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Table 139 — conid. 

Dutrihution of BwelUmgs according to Anxenj/ties provided 

Percentage of dwellings of different sizes provided with 
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rooms, verandahs or courtyards- The almost universal scarcity of bath- 
rooms is in striking contrast %ith the almost universal practice of the 
workers to have a daily bath. The position suggests that the habit of 
outdoor and common bathing is very widespread. It is not known whether 
it is a result of absence of independent bathrooms in the homes or whether 
the absence of bathrooms is a result of the outdoor habit of bathing. But 
few will deny that much as outdoor bathing may su’t rural life, it is 
extremely unsuited to life in an industrial centre. One evidence of this 
is seen in the not uncommon practice of bathing in living rooms. The 
position with regard to latrines is not so unsatisfactory. It is nevertheless 
an eye-opener. Common latrines are plentiful relatively to independent 
latrines. In some centres the situation with regard to latrines is almost 
incredible. Complete absence of latrines implies the use of either public 
latrines or surrounding open spaces for the purpose- In either case, it 
means a lot of inconvenience, insanitary conditions, danger of infection 
and formation of irregular habits of answering calls of nature. The posi- 
tion with regard to electricity, water supply, satisfactory drainage and 
ventilation needs no detailed analysis. These amenities, which middle 
class people in all industrial centres take for granted and forget that fhey 
constitute the basis of modern homes, arc as yet unknown to th? 
majority of industrial workers. Their houses are almost primitive with 
the additional disadvantage that they live in highly congested areas where- 
in fresh air and water, natural light and sunshine are denied to them. 
Altogether the various enquiries into industrial housing present a picture 
which is depressing. Living in such houses, industrial workers cannot be 
expected to show higher efficieincy however much their conditions of wo>'‘k 
m the factories are improved. 

IV — Houdfif/ on Plantations, 


A. — 


( i ) Tea Plantations. 


The garden lalx)ur in A.ssam Falls into two categories — settled labour 
which lives on the gardens and hasti lalxuir which lives in adjacent villages 
and works irregularly or iu particular seasons only. Housing is invari- 
ably provided for settled labour, which forms about 80% of the tota* 
labour force. Usually the employers themselves arrange for the building 
of houses, but some of thorn permit the labourers to put up their own 
houses, providing them with the necessary material and paying them wages 
for the time spent in construction. The houses are either built in a* lino, 
each house having a small compound or two houses having a common com- 
pound, or arc clustered about as in a village. On some gardens, both 
these arrangements are found. There is an appreciable number of back- 
‘to-back barrack lines of 10 to 12 rooms in Assam though this system is 
given up in new constructions. 

The types of houses in Assam tea gardens may be described under 
three broad heads, kutcha, semi-pucca and pucca. The kutcha houses are 
made of split bamboo (ekra) and plaster walls, thatch roof and mud floors. 
The semi-pucca houses have brick plinth and brick walls for a few feet, 
the upper walls being of split bamboo and plaster. The frame work is of 
metal or timber and the roof is of thatch or corrugated iron sheets. The 
pueca houses are built in brick masonry over brick or cement plinth 
and have metal frames and corrugated iron roofs. Nearly 96 per cent of 
the houses in the Assam tea gardens are kutcha. The average size of 
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^ house is 15'Xl2'. 'Kutcha houses genexally hare no windo\vs or verandahs. 
But as the ekra walls are not properly plastered and as they do not join 
up with the roofs, they provide sufficient ventilation. On the other hand, 
they afford poor protection against cold in winter. The pucca houses 
have a window and many have besides ridge-roof ventilation. Verandahs 
nre not common. The houses are provided free of rent and repairs are 
generally done by the labourers themselves with material supplied by the 
planters once in two or three years. Each family gets a separate house, 

6 persons including children being looked upon as the maximum. 

The Royal Commission recommended the establishment of Boards of 
Health and Welfare who should lay down standard minimum require- 
ments of housing and have the power to condemn houses inifit for habita- 
tion. It is regrettable to note that this recommendation has not 
yet been implemented. No effect has also been given to another recom- 
mendation about providing for a few standard lamps in housing a'*eas. 

(The most usual source of water supply is open surface weds which 
the British Medical Association, Assam, has described as a most highly 
polluted and dangerous source of supply. Another objectionable source 
of water supply is from tanks and rivers. Tube-wells have been installed 
ill several gai*dens but their progress was arrested by the non-availability 
of materials in war-time. 

Kutcha drains are in evidene in most of the places. The Assam Valley 
Brancn of the Indian Tea Association has recommended saucer-shaped 
pucca drains between houses as the sides do not easily fall in or get stamped 
in. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the gardens have no latrines for the labourers, 
in spite of the high incidence of hookworm among them and their conse^ 
quent debility. In the remaining 10 per cent cases, tbe number of latrines 
is neither adequate nor are they properly kept with the result that workers 
are forced to resort to the adjoining open spaces. Very few bathing and 
washing places have been provided in spite of the Royal Commission’s 
suggestions for a serious attempt in this direction. 

Access to workers’ quarters is prohibited to all except the workers’ 
relatives and friends- This means tha.t planters can refuse anybody th^' 
right of entering the gardens in exercise of their right of private property. 
The following observations of the Royal Commission on Labour are well 
worth quoting in this connection: “We do not regard as satisfactory the 
existing position where the workers are largely isolated from outside in- 
fluence and any member of the public may be effectively prevented from 
approaching the workers’ lines except with the manager’s permission. On 
principle it is objectionable that considerable areas included within the 
garden grants in which large numbers of workers are settled, can be en- 
tirely closed to any one who may be interested in their welfare. iWe have 
considered the pohit submitted to us, namely, the danger of interested 
people attempting’ to make use of the illiterat and ignorant labour force 
on the tea gardens for purposes unconnected with labour, but this is a risk 
to which every industry in India is exposed, and we think it better 
face it than to continue a policy which inevitably gives rise to suspicion and 
is liable to be abused. We were informed that in the Smfma Valley there 
are recognised public rights of way to all gardens lines, and in the Dooar^. 
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where the labour force is similar in composition to that of Assam, the 
garden lease usually requires the planter to maintain roads from North 
to South and East to West which shall be open to the public. It is in the 
Assam Valle}^ that the right of access is most needed and we recommend 
that steps should be taken to secure public contact with workers’ dwellings, 
on all plantations”.^ This recommendation has not been implemented by 
the Assam Government on the ground that there was no justification for 
enforcing indiscriminate public rights of way over private estates. As 
the workers are illiterate, it is very difficult for them to form associations- 
and have their legitimate grievances redressed unless and until they are 
outsiders. It is thus necessary to throw open to the public by legislation 
all roads in gardens which lead to workers’ lines. Unless and until this 
is done, there cannot be much hope of the amelioration of the conditions of 
workers. 

B. Bengal — 

In Bengal, housing is provided by all estates to the settled or resident 
labour. In the Dooars, the houses are built in barrack lines scattered over 
the gardens, each house usually having its own separate compound. In 
many cases the houses are built in rows one near the other with about 20^ 
feet space between two rows. The houses are made with bamboo or iron 
frame, have bamboo matting plastered with mud for walls and have thatched 
roofs. In many cases, the walls are made of pieces ofl plywood sheets 
from discarded tea chests or rusty tin sheets nailed haphazardly to tho' 
bamboo frame. The average size of a house is 225 sq. ft. The length 
varies from 14' to 26' and the breadth from 11' to 14'. One house is given 
to each labour and no rent is charged. The houses have usually a plinth of 
3" to 16". The roofs are low and the light is insufficient. Windows, where 
provided, are usually kept closed with a view either to shut out the cold 
winds or evil spirits or both. The houses in the Terai are similar to thos ^ 
in the Dooars except that they have practically no plinth. In Darjeeling, 
the pre-war constructions are of wooden plank walls and corrugated iron 
sheet roofs. Since 1939, however, houses are made of bamboo and mud 
walls with thatched roofs as wooden planks and iron sheets have become 
very scarce. There is a complete absence of proper drainage in all the 
lines in the gardens. The incidence of Pthysis is high in these gardens as 
a resnl dark, dingy in illventilated. quarters. Kutcha and pucca wells 
form the source of water-supply in the Dooars and the Terai. In Dar- 
jeeling, no special arraaigements have been made for supplying water to 
the workers who get it J^rom small springs running through the gardens. 
These go drj" in summer and cause untold hardships to the labourers. The- 
majority of the gardens have no latrines for their labour. 

C. The Punjab and United Provinces — 

In the Kangra Valley, nearly 10 per cent of the workers live in 
quarters providing by the planters. The houses are mostly kutcha one-room 
tenements with mud or brick walls and corrugated iron and slate ;*oofs. 
The rooms are 14'Xl4' and have windows. On an average, 4 to 5 
workers live in every room. In Dehra Dun, nearly 50 per cent of the 
workers live on the gardens in houses provided by the planters. These 
jtOTMes are also kutcha with mnd walls and thatched roofs. The rooms are 

^Report p. 378 
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generally 12'X12' or 12'X10". A few estates in Almora have provided for 
their labour pucca double-storeyed barracks with a kitchen room attached 
to each at the backside. In all these areas, water for drinking and wash- 
ing is obtained from springs or streams on the estate. Latrines are nowhere 
provided. 

D. South India — 

Jn South India, free housing is provided for all workers other than 
casual and local labour. The usual accommodation consists of a room 
12'X10' or lO'XlO' in a block comprising 5 to 10 rooms. In most of the 
recently built lines in the important tea districts, a kitchen 12'X6' is also 
provided for every room. The older types of houses are built with broken 
rubble and mortar and have corrugated iron or tiled vr?ofs. The new 
types of houses are built in concrete or broken rubble with cement point- 
ing and sometimes in concrete bricks. The plinths are from 12 lo IS 
inches high and many lines have a concrete apron paving, 7 feet wide, 
in front which slopes from the base of the plinth to a pucca concrete drain. 
There are drains aso at the back of the houses. Chimneys are provided 
in the kitchen in new lines while smoke vents on the ridges of the roofs or 
cowl tiles provide ventilation in older ones. The new types of houses 
have roofs of tiles or asbestos sheets. Many estates have also fixed gutterings 
to the eaves to lead out rain water . On either side of the line there are 
one or two pucca bathrooms separately for males (and females. A fcAv 
houses seen in the Anamallais and the Wynaad are exceptionally good 
providing a semi-enclosed verandah 12'x5', a living room 10'Xl2' and a 
kitchen 12'x7' and a separate bathroom, enclosed by pucca walls but without 
roof for every quarter- Many estates provide water to the lines through 
pipes and taps and there is usually one tap for every line. Bore-holoe 
latrines have been provided in nearly all estates, generally two for every 
ligie but sometimes even one for every room in the line. A few estates 
have provided septic tank latrines for their labour. Although most of the 
recently built houses have kitchens, there is not even a single instance in 
the South Indian tea gardens where both the living room and the kitchen 
are allotted to the same family. The general practice on the other hand is 
to house one family, consisting of husband, wife and children, in the 
kitchen and to accommodate two such families in the living room. Cases 
have also come to notice where a portion of the front verandah has been 
enclosed with a view to accommodating another family. Often the living 
room is divided by improvised partitions wi,th a view to obtaining some 
privacy for the different families living therein. Sometimes up to 14 
persons live in a room 10 ft. X 12 ft. In many of the Indian-owned estates 
in Central Travancore and Nilgiris, housing leaves much to be desired. 
In some estates back-to-back lines with low walls of mud and rooms of 
8 ft. X 10 ft. without windows are iised to accommodate the workers, The 
floor is often uneven with pits and holes. In some cases walls are of bamboo 
matting. Water is obtained from springs and latrines are not provided. 

(ii) Coffee Plantations 

In Coffee estates housing conditions are generally had. In the 
Shevaroys, Coorg and Mysore, the labourers are housed worse than cattle. 
Back-to-back barracks built 40 to 50 years ago house the workers. The 
rooms are 10 ft. X 10 ft. or 10 ft. X 8 ft. with no windows or entrance for 
light and air. The doors are low and narrow. There are no verandahs. 
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TThe houses stand on a rickety foundation. The walls are of'vjmud and 
are full of holes and crevices which proclaim that they have not seen repairs, 
for years. In the rains, dampness makes the walls sodden and there 
daiiger to life and limb, as there is no knowing when the whole structure- 
would give way, burying the inmates under the debris. However, in 
Coorg, the Consolidated Coffee Estates have launched a new building 
programme for housing their workers and a few blocks of houses of two 
quarers each have been built on many of their estates. ‘The houses consist 
of a verandah, a living room and a kitchen, are built of brick and mortar, 
and have tiled roofs. The living room has an extension to the side of the- 
verandah 6 (ft. X 6 ft., which can be screened off and formed into an 
additional room. The living room is 12 ft- X 10 ft. and the kitchen 12 fc. 
X 6 ft. Two doors and two windows are provided for the living, room 
and a door and a window for the kitchen. There are chimneys to the- 
kitchen to let out smoke. Bath rooms are not provided. Even piped 
water supply is rarely found on the coffee estates ani workers have to 
depend on wells and springs. Nor are latrines generally seen on these 
estates. 

(ii;) Rubier Plmtations 

On rubber estates, the quarters are generally built in barracks. In 
Travancore, most of the larger estates provide an enclosed common 
verandah at the back which is utilised for cooking purposes. In Malabar, 
separte cooking places are not generally provided. Kubber estates being 
mostly in the plains and not subject to severe monsoon, the houses are 
usually provided with large windows. Most of the workers on rubber 
estates live single and 6 to 8 persons occupy one room 12 ft. X 10 ft. or 
10 ft. X 10 ft. A few back-to-back barracks without proper ventilation 
w&re also noticed. On the Yendayar estate in Mundakayam, the houses for 
the workers were good. The houses were built in blocks of two quarters 
each quarter having a front verandah and a kitchen and a bathroom. The 
living room was 12 ft. X 12 ft. or 12 ft. X 10 ft. the kitchen 7 ft. X 7 ft. 
and tlu^ bathromm 7 ft. X 5 ft. A sink 2 ft. X 2 ft. with an outlet for 
water provided in the kitchen. Water taps and latrines are provided. 
In smaller estates, mostly Indian-owned, employing from 10 to 15 workers, 
the lines are often thatched sheds with walls of grass. No separate kitchen^ 
is provided and sometimes repairs of the house are fhe responsibility of 
tile workers themselves who are mostly local people. But for the one estate 
mentioned above, no estate has provided latrines for the use of the workers. 
Wate^* supply is generally from open wells and streams and rivers. 

V — Housing in the Mining Industries 
(i) Oold Minmg (Kolar Field) 

At the end of June 1944, the gold mining companies had provided 
12,348 huts for their workers. Of these, 10,404 are of bamboo thathies^ 
1,358 in reinforced concrete and 586 in masonry. The huts are either 
single or double-roomed. Single-room huts consist of a room and a 
kitcheri with an open verandah in the front. Huts are constructed in 
lines but are independent. The single hut is about 18 ft. X 9 ft. and 
the double hut 24 ft. X 9 ft. Ventilation is provided by windows. Separate- 
batlrooms are provided for double huts. The average number of persons 
per hut IS 5.25. The lines are electrically lighted and water is laid on at 
t?6nvenient i^ots. There is no separate tap for each hut nor are electric 
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lights provided in the tenements themselves. The rent charged for a 
single hut is annas eight an 1 for a%iouble hut He. 1 to Rs. 1|4. The c 
is provision for commvon latrines sepa-rately for males and females. 75 
of the latrines are of the ‘pan’ type and the rest either of the ‘septic 
tank^ or ‘open^ type. For a total male population in the Companies’ area 
of about 30,000 persons, 215 latrines with nearly 1,500 seats are provided, 
while for a total female population of about 33,000, 186 latrines with about 
1,273 seats are provided. The workmen’s lines are divided into sectors 
with an Assistant Sanitary Overseer in charge. The surroundings of 
the houses are clean and the lines have been well laid out. There is a 
Sanitary Mistry in charge of blocks containing 250 to 300 houses to 
look after their cleanliness and sanitation. There is a post ofSce and 
market within easy distance. Of ovei- 20,000 workers employed, about 
76 per cent are housed in quarters provided by the employers in the 
mining area. The distance between these quarters and the place of work 
does not exceed a mile. Workers who are not provided in companies’ 
quarters have to live in small huts outside the mining area paying rent 
of R-s. 2 to Rs. 5 per month. The condition in these huts is extremely un- 
satisfactory". Even in the companies’ quarters, the that hi houses are said 
to provide but inadequate shelter during the rains on account of leakage, 
etc. 

(ii) Iron Ore Mining 

In the Iron Ore Industry, housing has been provided for the workers 
at most of the mining centres, the companies as well as the contractors 
providing houses. At Oua 100 per cent of the workers are housed b.y 
the Company; at Gorumahisani 25 per cent of company labour and 90 per 
cent of contract labour is housed; and at Noamundi 49 per cent of com- 
pany labour and a smaller proportion of the contract labour are accom- 
modated. The housing provided by the companies is definitely better than 
that provided by contractors. At Noamundi and Gorumahisani, apart 
from superior type of houses for officers, there are five types oP quarters 
for workers and staff. The first type has two bed rooms and three small, 
rooms. The second and third types also have two bed rooms but have no 
small rooms. They have, however, a kitchen and a store room. All the 
three have verandahs, bathrooms and latrines. The fourth type has one 
bed room, front verandah, kitchen, latrine and bathroom. The fifth type 
is of single room with verandah on either side. At Noamundi there are 
456 quarters of all types which house 622 workers. At Gorumahisani 
there are 220 quarters. The extent of congestion in these quarters is not 
much greater than in other industrial centres. In some of the rooms, 
workers live with their families and the average number of occupants is 
about 5, husband, wife and three children. In many single-room tene- 
ments of the fifth type, however, the congestion is greater and males and 
females who are not related to one another live together. Workers’ 
quarters are situated not very far from the minimum faces and no 
transport is necessary. Market and post office facilities are also avail- 
able near the workers’ quarters. Allotment of quarters is made according 
to pay and seniority. No sub-letting is allowed and eviction is only by 
legal process. Contractors’ labour at Noamundi and Gorumahiaani lives 
partly in contractors’ houses and partly in thatched huts of their own in 
the surrounding villages. The contractor’s houses were tolerably good at 
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<iorumashasani being neat and clean with an adequate number of priviea 
and water taps. But at Noamundi llmost all the rooms were in a dilapi- 
dated condition and sanitary arrangements left much to be desired. 

(iii) Mmganese Mining 

In the Central Provinces, the C.F. Manganese Ore Company, which 
owns the bulk of the manganese mines, provides housing to nearly 90 
per cent of its imported labour. The rest live in neighbouring villages. 
The site where quavers are built is known as 'camp' t)ifferent types 
of quarters are provided in different mines as each manager has designed 
quarters in the light of experience gained and material available. Gene- 
rally, rooms are built in barracks. Each room is usually 10 ft. X 10 ft. 
with a verandah of 10 ft. X 6 ft. in front. The verandah is generally 
enclosed and used for cooking. In some mines a plinth of 9 inches to 

I feet is provided, while thei-e is no plintli in other mines The floors are 
of rammed murran and the walls are generally made of bricks. Windows are 
usually 2i ft.x2l ft. Mangalore and country tiles and, in a few quarters, 
asbestos sheeting are provided as roofing. No lights are provided. In 
many mines the quarters are built back to back. An improved type of 
quarters has been built in Kandri mines which piovides a living room 

II ft. X 11 ft. and a kitchen 11 ft. X 8 ft. There are no verandahs but a 
pasvsage is built between the two rooms. The floor is of cement. In an- 
other mine (Mansar) there are 297 temporary quarters for seasonal labour 
which are built back to back. They have no windows, nor have they any 
verandahs. 

Latrines and urinals are not provided in the camps but, in some mines, 
defecation areas are marked off and labour is forced, as far as possible, 
to use them. In some mines, trenching of night soil is practised and in 
others large herds of swine are kept. Drinking water is obtained from 
Vucca wells which are properly protected and regularly disinfected. 
The^’c are no bathrooms in labourers' quarters. Allotment of quartei-s is 
made by the contractor under the supervision of the manager- Generally, 
one family is given one quarter and no rent is charged. Over- 
crowding was noticed in, several cases as the accommodation provided is 
insufficient for a large family and two quarters are very rarely given to 
such families. Workers do not enjoy the ordinary rights of tenancy in 
these houses. Housing provided by Indian concerns is very poor. The 
walls are made of grass or bamboo matting. Ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements are almost absent. Kutcha wells or nalas provide water for 
drinking and washing. 

The Shivrajpur Syndicate in the Bombay Province has provided two 
types of houses. The artisan type is generally given to workshop hands. 
It consists of four rooms: 12 ft. X 12 ft., 12 ft. X 9 ft., 12 ft. X 6 ft. and 
7 ft. X 6 ft. There are 81 such quarters in 9 blocks. The other type is 
meant for imported labour and there are 210 quarters in 14 blocks. These 
are single room tenements measuring 10 ft. X 8J ft. They are built in 
stone masonry and have corrugated iron roofs. These quarters were con- 
demned as unfit for human habitation by the Assistant Director of Publie 
Health in 1943 and the Company has already dismantled many of them. 
The Company has started building a new type of houses to accommodate 
50 workers. They are in 5 blocks. Each quarter will have a room 
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12 ft. X 12 ft. and a kitchen 8 ft. X 6 ft. There will be a front veranch'di 
12 ft. X 6 ft. and a l^ck verandah 4 ft. X 6 ft. The plinth is two feet, 
Large doors and windows are also being provided for imptroved ventila- 
tion. Water supply is from seven wells fitted with electric lift pumps and 
distributed by means of pipes and taps. 12 sets of latrines with a total 
of 126 seats are provided but they are not generally used. 

In the Sandur State, about 50 % of the total labour force are provided 
with quarters by the Mining Company. They are, however, only ram- 
shackle tin sheds with kutcha floor. Many are low-roofed ricketty struc- 
tures with walls and roofs of flattened kerosene tins. No latrines are pro- 
vided but piped water supply is made available to the labourers. 

(iv) Salt Mining 

Most of the miners in Khewra and nearly 60 per cent of the total 
operatives including those employed in workshops live in their own honses. 
The miners are allowed to build houses on Government land in certain 
colonies. They are giver building advances which bear no interest; and 
no rent is charged for the u.se of the land. Buildings are mostly of stone 
which is procuiecl locally- Many of the miners^ houses are very com- 
modious and contain as many as 5 to 6 rooms including a cowshed and a 
courtyard. There is no special housing scheme for workers other than 
miners. The engineering workers are, however, accommodated in free 
quarters and barracks. Some of these contain two rooms and a verandah 
with a courtyard while others contain one room only. Some of the’ one- 
room tenements are in extremely bad conditions but it is stated that the 
Government have a programme of building quarters for engineering and 
daily-paid workers. Although there are no separate taps for the workers, 
water taps are provided in a central place from which the miners have 
to fetch water. There are complaints of inadequacy of water supply. 
In the housing colonies, communal latrines are provided, separate arrang:^- 
ments being made for males and females. Most of the houses are situated 
within one mile of the mines. 

(v) Mica Mining 

Housing accommodation is provided only to a small percentage of 
workers who live at the mines. The usual type of house in Bihar is built 
entirely of bamboo and grass. It looks like a tent of leaves held in position 
by a strong bamboo or wooden pillar. It is not liked by the miners wh > 
prefer to walk daily 4 to 6 miles each way and prefer to stay in their own 
cottages which are definitely superior to those provided by the employers. 
In Madras, the quarters, are all kutcha and consist of round thatched huts 
of a conical shape with a floor space of about 54 square feet and of mud 
" huts with thatched roofs in Ra.iputana. The majority of the workers stay 
in villao*es adjoining the mine areas. Their houses in the villages are also 
kutcha with mud walls and thatched roofs. Contract labour, which comes 
for temporary work, such as earth clearance, etc., often lives in the open, 
sleeping under the trees. Congestion in the few huts provided by the 
owners in acute and often a large number of miners, their families and 
even strangers are housed in the same quarter. No adequate arrange- 
ments are made for water or sanitation. 

VI. Housing on BaMways 

The general policy with regard to housing of raiway employees, as 
laid down by the Railway Board is to provide houses only to those who 
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are required, for special reasons, to live close to their places of work (the 
medical staff, station staff, running staff, carriage and shed staff, and those 
employed on the permanent way) and in those cases where private enter- 
prise would not be forth-coming to meet the demand for housing.^ In 
light of tills policy and in view of the absence of any scheme of provision 
of housing by Government or any other public agency and the difSculties 
of the workers themselves constructing their own houses, it is obvious that 
the existing housing accommodation for railway workers is considerably 
limited. Hence, many are obliged to live in houses constructed by private 
landloi^ds. The general feeling among the woi'kers is that quarters should 
be provided for all categories of staff. 

Full details regarding the percentage of employees housed at present 
ill railway quarters are not available. The G.T.P. Railway reports that 
23% of its workers have been provided with houses. On the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, the percentage is 51. The East Indian Railway reports 
that 50% of its workers, excluding the clerical and workshop staff, have 
been provided with quarters. The North Western Railway houses about 
38 per cent of its employees. If the statistics vsnpplied by these four 
Class T Railways are representative of the conditions on other Class I 
Railways, it is clear that an appreciably large percentage of the staff is 
not given the benefit of accommodation in raihvay quarters. The only 
other Class I lailway (the Jodhpur State Railway) which has replied to 
oiir questionnaire in this context, notes that 80 % of its workers have been 
provided with houses. The position seems to be fairly satisfactory on 
Class n and Class III railways, as can be seen from the following table 


Tabi^- 140. 

Percentage of Workers housed on different Railways 



C^lass I 

Class II 

Class III 


Raihvays 

Percentage hou«:ed 

Railways Percentage 
housed 

Railways Percentage 

housed 

n.I.P. ... 

50 

Barsi 80 

Bombay Port Trust 


F.T.R. ... 

Light 

Mewar on the line, 

Permanent staff 
Drawing upto Rs. 
300. 

(a) Clerical 

20 


(excluding clerical 

100% 

(b) Outdoor 

sB. 

B.N.R. ... 

(2,500) and work- 
^dlop (20,000) staff) 

Office & 
workshop 
staff, 50% 

Temporary staff 

Nil. 

Jodhpur 

State 

Railway 

83 


drawing between 
Rs. 50 and 300. 

Clerical & outdoor 

1.6 

N.W.R. 



Under Rs. 50 
Daily-rated 

33-4 


(approximately) 


Matheran 

Mcleods 

Mewar 

On line, 

Others, 

Jagadhari 

80 

100 

100 

50 

47-3 


il/fcrmora-ndum iinbniitted by to the Koyal Oommigsion on Labour in India, p. 49L 
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The scale of accommodation varies on different railways but the 
following details give a general idea of the standard of housing provided 
for different categories of non-gazetted staff drawing up to Rs, 100 per 
mensem. 

Minerals . — One room of 80 to 120 sq. ft.; a verandah of 45 to 55 
sq. ft. and sometimes a courtyard of 100 sq. ft. A kitchen is proyided in 
some cases c.g., in the Bombay Fort Trust Railway. On the South Indian 
Railway, one of the types has two rooms of 200 sq. ft. and also a latrine. 

Skilled Artisans —Ouc or two room.s of 140 to 200 sq. /(., a verandah 
of about 100 sq. ft. and in vsome cases a courtyard. In some cases a bath^ 
room (e.g. in the B.N. Railway) and a kitchen t^.g. the B.B. & C.I. 
Railway) are provided. On the South Indian Railway, the rooms have 
an area of 280 sq. ft. in one ty]>e and 385 sq. ft. in another with verandah 
of 120 .sq. ft. and 250 sq. ft. )‘cspectively. These huoses al.so have store, 
kitchen, bathroom and latrine. 

Junior Subordinates , — Two rooms with a total area of 200 to 310 
s((. ft. One or two verandahs of 100 to 200 sq. ft., kitchen, 40 to 76 S(t. 
ft. and, in some cases, courtyard, bathroom or bathing place and store. 
Separate water-closet (flush-out latrine) is provided in some cases, e.g., 
in the Bombay Port Trust. On the South Indian Railway, one type has 
4 rooms of 600 sq. ft., with verandahs of 420 sq. ft., store, bathroom and 
latrine 

Subordinates . — Two to five rooms with a total area of 300 to 1,600 
sq. ft., one or more verandahs, kitchen, bathroom, store and in some cases 
a courtyard. In some cases, separate water closet (e.g., in the Bombay 
Fort Trust and in the B.B. & C.I. Railways) and outhouses (e.g., in the 
B.B. & C.I. and S.I. Railways) are provided. On the South Indian 
Raiway, one type has 5 rooms, of 1,160 scf. ft., a verandah of 1,150 sq. 
ft., a store of 76 sq. ft., and a kitchen of 120 sq. ft. 

For a detailed study of the housing conditions of workers in the 
.selected centres on the sampled railways, information was specially collect- 
ed hy Dr. Mukhtar in respect of the number of rooms, density of occi^ 
pancy and the available amenities of water, light, drainage etc. The 
centres selected for different railways and the number of houses sampled 
were as follows: P^or the North Western, 450 houses at Lahore and 76 
at Dinanagar; for the Bengal Nagpur, 63 at Kharagpur and 61 at 
Chakradharpur ; for the Baroda State Railway, 81 at Goya Gate; for the 
Bombay Port Trust, 45 at Bombay; for the G.I.P., 84 at Bombay and 
23 at Narsinghpur; and for the S.I.R., 68 at Villupuram, 69 at Madras 
and 70 at Shoranur. 

As the enquiry was confined to non-gazetted staff drawing upto Rs. 100 
per mensem, the vast majority of houses surveyed are one room dwellings 
only. The percentages of such dwellings are necessarily higher in a 
rural than in an urban centre. On a Class HI railway, like the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway, all the sampled houses are one-room dwellings only. 
In big urban centres like Lahore, Madras and Goya Gate there is a small 
percentage of houses with 3 rooms and more. It may be mentioned here 
that some of the houses with 3 or more rooms at Goya Gate were private 
houses. The fallowing table (table 141) shows the diff^^nt sizes of 
in each of the selected centres. 



Tabu 141. 

Percentage Distribution according to Size of Dwellings in each SampledCsntre. 
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Dtnsity ef Occupavcy . — The first important feature of the hoiuna 
railway workers, as in the ease of othei-s, is the higher density of oaaw- 
pancy in one-room dwellings as against dwellings with two rooms and 
more. This is shown in Table 142. 



Density of Occupancy in Rcrilway Dwellings. 
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Though the majority of houses surveyed were oiie-room or two-room 
oues, it wag interesting to note a fairly high percentage of dwellings posses- 
sing verandahs and courtyards. One-room dwellings had generally no 
kitchens and bathrooms. The position as regards latrines was no better. 
With regard to water supply it was seen that there were no separate taps 
attached in almost any of the houses surveyed. Water supply was, how- 
ever, provided by means of common taps or wells. It was complaitfed 
that this supply was inadecpiate. There was no provision for electric 
lighting except in centres on the N.-W. Railway, the Baroda State Railway 
and the S. I. Railway, though the percentage of houses served was small. 
Table 143 indicates the position in respect of the different amenities in a 
detailed manner. ^ 



TaWj* 143 . 

Details regarding AtnenUies provided on Railways 

(Percentage of Houses possessing these) 
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'eatilation (Satisfactor>) 



Details regfjkrdhg Amenities provided on Railways 

(Percentage of Houses possessing these' 
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VII. Conclusions. 


A. Relationship between lIouse-ri,nt and Income. 

There have been very few enquiries on this subject in India. Accord- 
ing to the Bombay Labour Office enquiry of 1938, which covered Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, the percentage of rent to income in the city of 
Bombay varied from 8.91 in the income-group Ils. 95 and below Bs. 100. 
to 42.67 in the lowest income-group Ks. 10 and below Rs. 15. Jt Avas 
observed that as the income increased the percentage of rent diminished. 
The average percentage for the families covered by the enquiry was 17.07, 
the percentage of rent paid to income in the case of 55 per cent of th-' 
families lying betweeii 18.30 and 23.51. The percentage of rent to income 
in Ahmedabad was 14.09 for all income-classes, tlie percentage varying 
from 5.97 in the income-group Rs. 95 and below Rs. 100 to 39.7 in the 
iiieome-group Rs. 10 and beloAV Rs. 15. Tl)e highest proportion of rent to 
income in Sholapur Avas 26.55 i)er cent in tlie case of the income-group 
below Rs. 20. The average amount of expenditure on rent and ]>roportiou 
of rent to family expenditure for other areas in tlu' province of Bombay 
are set out in the following table^ : — 

Tabia: 144. 

Averaf^. Amoanl of Expenditure on Rent and Proportion of rent to family 

expenditure. 


Centre. 

Average amount of 

Percentage of expenditure an 


expenditure on house rent. 

house rent to total expenditure. 


Rs. as. p. 


.Udgaon 

2- 3- 3 

9.03 

Auialnor 

2-7-6 

10.07 

Chalisgaoii 

1-13- 9 ' 

7.20 

Bhulia 

2- (3- 5 

9.33 

ViramRam 

2- 0 9 

7.20 

Nadiad 

1- 6- 5 

4.83 

Broach 

' , . MO- 2 

5.64 

Surat 

2- 1- 3 

7.00 

Barai 

1-1-2 

6.19 

Gadafif 

0-13-10 

4.14 

Hubli 

1-1-6 

4.59 


According to the housing enquiry of mill-workers in Ciiwupore under- 
taken by the U. P. Bureau of Economic Intelligence, '‘The monthly income 
of 57 per cent families ranged betAveen Rs. 10 and Rvs. 25 and of another 
29 per cent between Rs. 25 and Rs. 40; the maximum concentration of 
families occurring in the income-level Rs. 15-25. Again, 86 per cent 
families paid rents heloAv Rs. 3-8-0 pei- mensem ; wdiih* 62 per c'*nt 
paid (rents betAATcn Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 3-8-0. The piO])ortiofi 
of families paying comparatively high rents was more in loAver incom 
groups^’-. The average rent as percentage of average income in each 
type of dwelling in different income-groups is shoAvn in Table 145. 

^From the Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Commit ce, p. 274. 

^Report on Housing Condi ions of Mill Workers in Cawnpore, 1942, p. 40. 



Table 145. ’ 

Average Rent of each Type of Dwelling in different Income-groups in Cawnpore. 
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♦This dwelling is shared by 8 other families who together pay Rs. 9/.- 
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An enquiry into the family budgets of industrial workers in Madras 
City' in 1938 revealed that, out of a representative sample of 641 budgets 
of workers in organised industries, 330 families or nearly 51 per cent 
paid a monthly rent of Rs. 3 and more but ICvSs than RvS. 6. Altogether 
69 families, or nearly 11 per cent, paid a monthly rent of Rs. 6 and more 
but less than Rs. 8. Table 146 sho^vs the frequency distribution of rents 
paid by families according to income-groups: — 


i Report on an "Enquiry info the Family Budgets of Industrial Worlcers in Madras 
CUy, p. 37. 



Table 146. 

Frequency' Disfrihution of Rents paid by Famdics according to Income Groups. 
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We thus notice tl^at comparatively high rents are paid by the lower 
income-groups than by the higher income-groups. 

B. Distmce from the Place of Work. 

It is not possible to give accurate distances from worbei's’ residences 
to their places of work. In some cases, these are on the factory premises 
or at a stone ^s throw or ten minutes^ walk. The fact that the chuwls in 
localities near the mill areas are always overcrowded confirms the conclu- 
sions that workers try to live as near their places of work as possible. In 
such cases, the question of conveyance to and from the place of work does 
not arise. There are also jnany workers who live in various parts ot,cities 
away from their places of work. Where the distances are short, one docs 
not mind walking on foot but, where long distances are involved, workers 
try to avail themselves of some cheap and quick means of conveyance 
which may be readily available at all times. Public vehicles in congested 
cities are not sufficient to cope with the demand and what is really worse 
is that they do not touch the working class quarters as they ply only on 
the main roads and most of the workers residing in out of the way quarters 
cannot readily make use of them. More than this, the ordinary workers, 
with his meagre income, cannot be expected to pay for his conveyance to 
and from place of work every day. The workers^ representatives have 
rightly pointed out that, in the absence of proper housing facilities near 
the factories, cheap conveyances must be provided for such persons as are 
forced to live away from their places of work. Except some of the Rail- 
ways that have regular train services often free between the main city 
and the workshop, there are very few managements providing transport 
facilities to their workers- The need for cheap and regular conveyance 
is felt to a great extent in the case of night shift workers. It is natural 
on the part of workers to demand that buses should be made available when 
the night shifts close. The employers should no doubt attend to it in 
their own interests. 

C. General Amenities. 

In cities and towns, general facilities are usually provided by the 
municipalities. Where municipalities are indifferent or where the work 
places are situated away from towns, these are very inadequate. The 
absence of regular markets leads the workers to resort to pedlars who often 
manage to wangle out a higher price for their wares of cheap and inferior 
quality. The contaminated and rotten foodstuffs that the workers have to 
buy from the gutterside vendors undermine their health and spread 
disease. In these days of rationing price control regulations, profiteering 
and blackmarketing, these troubles have multiplied to great dimensions 
ThQ inconveniences to which the insufficiency of postal services gives rise 
are thus summed up by the Gujarat Regional Trade Union Council : 
“Large sections of workers are recruited from outside and they are 
required to send liioney by money orders to their dependants in villages. 
Generally there is a very gi eat rush on post offices due to this ; hence the 
post office and money order clerks fleece the workers by compelling them to 
pay some cash for sending the money order in time. Many workers have 
to stand in queues for long hours to he disappointed in the end. As the 
post office cannot tackle all of them in their working time, clerks get 
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overworked and easily fall a prey to eorrupt praetiees”. It is siiji^gesfed 
that the number of post offices should be increased with due regard to the 
needs of working men and ni<n*kets established ‘in eacli working-class 

locality. 

D. Allotment and Eviction. 

Allotment of houses provided by the ein])loyeis is made in different 
places. Ordinarily prioidty registers arc maintained. In some ('ases, pre- 
cedence is given to those whose nature of duties warrants it. 4^h.e railways 
give priority to the traffic and station staff whose services may be required 
at any time and whose presence on the premises is neeess.'ry. Seniority 
or length of seiwice is anotliei* (‘oiisideiation with some employers. Mini- 
mum pay or even an offer of allotment by rotation are the criteria in 
some places. Prevalence ot malpractices • and favouritism among the 
allotting authorities are not absent. The acceptance of illegal gratification 
in the form of pagdi ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 in congested towns, is 
a common scandal. Discriminatioii against trade union members is fairly 
common, and communalisrn was also noticed in some i)laces in the allotment 
of quarters. Sub-letting is not normally practised but it is generally over- 
looked now-a-days in several places on account of lack of accommodation 
due to war. Eviction is effected in cases of discontinuance of service*, 
arrears of rent, wilful damage to property; and in some eases, subletting. 
\’^ei*bal or written notices arc served for [his piirpos'c. In some cases, 
\varnings, threats, force and ])oli(v arc* resorted lo. The threat of 
eviction against trade union members is quite common, 'fhe Wi)nco of 
Madras state that 15 days’ notice on either side is necessary for the termina- 
tion of a tenancy. The agreement also contains the following clauses:— 
‘^The Company shall be at liberty to revoke this license at any time wdthout 
notice and without giving or being liable to give any reason therefor to 
the licensee and thereupon the licensee will liand over to the Cornpanv 
vacant possession of tlie rooms”- This provision, to say the least is most 
arbitrary and should not find a place in any agreement. 

E. The Land, AcQuisilion Act. 

The Indian Industrial Commission put forward a proposal that em.- 
ployers shoiid be enable lo accpiire land for housing their w’o ’kers. The 
Royal Commission supported this principle and recommended that the 
Land Acquisition Act be so amended as to enable industrial concerns owned 
by individuals or as.sociations of individuals to .secure land for workers’ 
quarters. The Laud Acquisition Act was amended for this purpose in 
1933. Its operations was, however, limited to the cases of acquisition for 
industrial concerns emplo^dng 100 persons or more. As to how far 
employers availed themselves of the amended Land Acquisition Act to 
secure land compulsorily to house their operatives is not exactly known, 
but one th’ng is certain that not many of them have done so. It appears 
that Only very few employers availed themselves of the Act, e.g., tha 
Bata Shoe Co. at Lahore, the Attoek Oil Company at Rawalpindi, the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. at Jamsliedpnr etc. Before* the establisliment of the 
Improvement Trust at Cawnpore, the Britisli India Corporation alone eon- 
structed two worlnnen’s settloments which w(‘rc acquired under this Act. 
Since the inception of the Trust in 192)0, all the contiguous areas to the 
city being notified for acquisition by it, no employer could acquire land 
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indepeiwiently under the Act. The Trust was the only institution com- 
petent to transfer land to prospective buyers after properly developing it. 
In the past, employers did not care to acquire land. Since December, 1942, 
when His Excellency the Governor of U. P. urged the employers to provide 
sufficient accommodation for their workers, several of them have applied for 
and already acquired land for the purpose. The lease of land thus trans- 
ferred provides a clause for safeguarding the interests of the workmen 
in matters of rcJit, eviction^ (‘Ic. The rent to be cha.rged will be fixed by the 
Trust so as to give a net return of not more than 4 per cent of the total 
capial outlay. 

V. Hoiisiiiij PoJii y. 

From what has already been .stated it is clear that our cities have 
been growing in the most indesirable rnannir with the result that housing 
conditions of industrial workers have not improvo<l in spite of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission- In several cases the houses available 
aire ding>', dark, damp, overc.M.wded and insanitary. The position has 
in fact greaty deteriorated in some places, especially during the war, 
though there are a few exceptions of good housing schemes by employers. 
It has already been stated that the Tata Ircfii and Steel Company are build- 
ing up a model city at Jamshedpur, almost complete in every lespect. 
S milarly, the Madura Mills have ])rovidcd a housing colony, known as 
“Harveypatti,’’ for their workers. Nearly, 600 houses have been built 
so far and the colony is almost self-sufficient from the point of view of 
amenities such as a school, a market, a dispensary, etc. There are a few 
other housing ('oloiiies of a similar type at Gokak. Nagpur, Chiwupore, etc. 

Bad housing conditions have a definite bearing on health and etbeiency. 
Our study of the housing situation leads us to the conclusion that the 
present state of alfaiis wherein responsibility for ])roviding houses is 
statutorily shouldered by none cannot be allowed to continue if workers^ 
health and morals and their standard of living are to be impoved. A clear, 
long-term bousing policy, therefore, seems called for. Some persons hold 
that it is high time that housing was treated as a “public service’’ and 
received due attention from Governmeiit which, according to them, should 
take active steps to build cheap and sanitary houses. Others think that 
employers alone should hear this responsibility. No less important a con- 
cern than the Tala Iron and Steel Company considers that housing should 
be a charge on industry and tliat the haphazard and uncontrolled growth 
of indusrial settlements and slums created by private landlords should be 
definitely put an end to. The consensus of opinion, however, .seems to 
favour a scheme wherein all paities — OovernmcMt, employers and munici- 
palities — have a share (commensurate with tlieir responsibility. As em- 
ployers, the Government of India have now accepted the responsibility of 
providing suitable quarters to tbeir own workers and have in view a scheme 
for enforcing standard conditions for industrial housing. According 
to them, the worker house must in future comprise 2 rooms, 
a kitehen, a bath, a lavatory and verandahs, both at the back and in the 
jVont. We have giveii due consideration to this, problem and feel that 
employers, especially" in big urban centres, will not be able to discharge 
their duties to the satisfaction of all concerned, if they are statutorily asked 
to erect standard houses for their workers. The reasons are obvious. 
Apart from being a heavy burden on tlieir resources, they will not be 
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able to get llie neecHsary ecoiioinie rent because of the workers* low earn- 
ings. The municipalities cannot finance the construction of houses, as 
their resoui'ces are generally inadecpiate. The}' can at best supply housing 
colonies with water, light and drainage. The only alternative under the 
circumstances seems to bo for Oovcrnnicnt to step in and assume general 
contj’ol of industrial housing. AVp indicate below the broad outlines of a 
policy which may ho statutorily laid down. 

The main desideratum is the enactment of an Industrial Housing 
Act by the (hnernment of India providing for the creation of an All- 
India Industrial Housing Hoard and Provincial or Regional Hoards. We 
presume that tluuv will in Intnrc be a svstematic planning if industi'ics 
under the auspices of Government and that, once it is decided to allow an 
industry to be set up at a particular place, the Housing Boards would 
deal with the constimction of workers’ quarters according to a pre-arranged 
plan. The proposed Housing Hoards shoiild be of a tripartite character, 
due representation being given lo employers, employees and Govennnenl. 
They should be left to decide in each individual case whether the financing 
of housing should be a duty of employers or Government or both. Thus, 
generally speaking, if an industrial establishment is set up in a rural area 
or in an out-of-the-way place, where land and raw materials are cheap and 
where no alternative ])rivatc housing is available, the employer might be 
asked to house the workers at his owiucost. The position would be different 
in urban areas, owing to the scarcity and high values of land sites. The 
State should )i(*re accept a r^Jrect respon.si1)i1ity for the housing 
of workers and provide ('ajiital finance for the same. Wc are of opinion 
that the capital outlay on workers* houses should be raised by Government 
and advanced to the All-India Iloushig Board. This board will co-ordinate 
the activities of Provincial or. Regional Boards and advr/?ice funds to each 
according to its m'cds. The rcMuirrent expenditure — interest, depreciation, 
maintenain'c, repairs et(‘. — may be distribute I betwc(‘n employers and 
woi’kers, the latter paying it in the foiau of monthly rent which should in no 
case exceed a certain percentage earnings (say, 10 ])cr cent.). 

It shonhl be left to the Provi,neial or Regional Boards to decide in 
each case the agency for the (•onstrnction of houses. The services of Im- 
provement Trusts may be utilised whe:-e they already exist; otherwise tlic^ 
Ilousing Boards may deal with all questions of housing policy including 
actual construction, standards of accommodation, ownership, rent, etc. 
Rules and Regulations in respect of housing standards may be laid down 
under the Housing Act. It has already been stated that tenements which 
workers occupy are generally overcrowded, taking into account not only 
the dimensions of rooms and the aggregate number of occupants but also 
their age and sex distribution. It is also apparent that sex distribution 
in itself may determine the minimum requirements of a family in respect 
of bed-room accommodation. A married worker must have a basic 
minimum of at least two living rooms, a kitchen, front and back verandah, 
a bath room, a lavatory and a small enclosed courtyard, if he aSid his family 
are to have privacy and sanitary and healthy conditions of living and if 
his children are to be brought Mip in an atmosphere free from the dirt 
and squalor, which unfortunately surround them today. The Industrial 
Housing Act should confer the ’ordinary rights of tenancy on workers. 
It has often been complained that many employers keep a watch on their 
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movements in quarters pi-ovided by them. In some eases, the chowkidars 
disallow the entry of outsiders if they fall in the category of ‘undesirables’ 
in the eyes of their employers. Trade union leaders have generally no 
access to these quarters although theii* contact with workers at their homes 
is necessary. Ft is only after the factory liours that workers get some 
leisure, and if their quarters are inaccessible to trade unionists it becomes 
difficult foi* them to discuss their grievances as they arise. This state 
of affairs is rather unsatisfactory and we feel that, once the quarters come 
under the direct ('ontrol and management of the proposed tripartite 
TTousing Boards, it may he possible for workois to move and work in an 
atmosphere of freedom. 

We feel that regional disper.sal of industries and industrial housing 
is a great necessity. The Housing Boaids should attend to the dispersal 
of industries in rural and semi-urban areas to avoid, the dreadful squalor 
and congestion in industrial towms in this country. On this point, we 
may quote the view of Sir William Beveridge,^ who says: “Tt does not 
seem to me to matter very much whether the industries are near the raw 
materials or not ; because the i*aw materials can travel ; what T object to 
is that in this country inslea I of moving goods we move human beings as 
strap-hangers in suburban trains, miles and miles a.nd miles every day. 
No, by proper distribution of industries T mean distribution with referenee 
to places where people can live and live happily. If, for instance, we 
were making Britain a new industrial country T would not allow any 
factory to be put up anywhere without a previous plan as to where the 
people were going to live who were to '\^rk there. That’s a new principle 
that T’d like to sec adopted.” Tlie (piestion of dispersal has attained a 
further importanec today on ac(*oimt of the emergence of the atom bomb 
and the strategic necessity of diffusing our industries in sparse regions 
It may be added that some of the belligerent countries in World War 
TT actually shifted their large plants to remote places to save them from 
destruction. The dispersal of industries assumes the existciieo of ade- 
quate transport facilities in the form of good roads and railway eomnuini- 
cations. This will help the employer in regard to economical marketing 
i f his products. 8o far new industries aiv Concerned, there should not 
he any diffiiuilty, jirovidcd (h)\er*nnient plan in advance and do not allow 
•a liaphazard growth. The problem of transplantation of old industrial 
units for their ultimate disiiersal in different areas may present some diffi- 
culty, though the low pi-ice of laud, labour and. building materials in rural 
areas, as compared with pri(*es in cities, may make the proposition a 
profitable one. Tn case some loss is incurred iu the process, it should be 
possible for the Housing Boards fo bear a part or the whole of it. 

iSir Willliam Beveridge’s B. B. C.. talk on Deccm}>er 16, 1943. 
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CHAPTER XI 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES. 

I. Scope of Welfare Work 

We now proceed to consider certain important measures and activities 
undertaken by the State, employ ei« and associations of workers for the 
improvement of workers' standards of life and for the promotion of their 
economic and social wellbeing. Such activities are broadly termed Wel- 
fare Work, but a precise definition of the term ‘‘welfare w^ork" is some- 
what difficult.^ After having connsidered the several definitions olfered 
by writers on the subje(*.t, we feel that this question is somewhat subjec- 
tive and that the definition largely depends upon the circumstances of each 
case. This, some would like to draw a distinction between “welfare work" 
and “social work", indicating that the former refers to work undertaken by 
the employer himself, while the latter comprises measures adopted 1 y other 
agencies. As Mr. Arthur James Todd aptly remarks, “A series of sharply 
diverse opinions exists on the motives and merits of industrial welfaic 
work. For our part, we prefer to include under welfare activities any- 
thing done for tlic intellectual, physical, moral and economic betterment of 
the workers, whether by employers, by Government or by other agencies, 
ovef and above what is laid down by law or what is normally expected as 
part of the contractual benefits for which the workers may have bargaine<l. 
Thus, under this definition, we may include housing, medical and educa- 
tional fac'lities, nutrition (including provision of canteens), facilities for 
rest and recreation, co-operative societies, day nurseries and creches, pro- 
vision of sanitary accommodation, holidays with pay, social insurance 
measures undertaken voluntarily by employers alone or jointly with 
workers, including sickness and maternity benefit schemes^, Provident 
Funds, Gratuities and Pensions, etc. Some of these matters are already 
covered in other Chapters. In this chapter we propose to take a bird's- 
eye view of activities not already discussed elsewhere. 

II. Necessihf of Welfare Work 

Having defined the scope of welfare activities, let us turn to the 
necessity of adding these to the contractual relationship l)etwccn the em- 
ployer and the workei's. In the first place, there is no doubt as regards 
the beneficial effects of welfare measures such as educational facilities, 
sports, entertainments, etc., on the sentimental atmosphere in the factory 
and their contribution to the maintenance of industrial peace. When 
the worker feels that the employer and the State are interested in h^s 
day-to-day life and w^ould like to make his lot happier in every possible 
way, his tendency to grouse and grumble will steadily disappear. Second- 
ly, better housing, co-operative societies, cante^^ns, sickness and maternity 

iCf. Beport of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, p. 264-6. Also 
Boyal Commission {Beport, p. 261), who observed; “It is a term which must neces- 
sarily be elastic^ bearing a somewhat different interpretation in one country from 
another, according to the different social customs, the degree of industrialisation 
and the educational development of the worker.” 

^Industry and Society, p. 529, quoted ibid, 

3No account of such schemes is given here. Reference may be made to Prof. 
Adarkar ’s Beport on Health Insurance which contains an account of existing sick- 
ness benefit schemes in India at pp. 137 — 148. 
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benefits, provident funds, gratuities and pensions, and such other things 
are bound to create a feeling amongst the workers that they have a stake 
in the industry as much as anyone else, and the present situation under 
which labour turnover and absenteeism prevail and the workers are 
constanty trekking to their village homes in search of social security and 
recreation, will yield place to a new situation in which the working class 
becomes more stabilised and economically efficientd Thirdly, the social 
advantage — even apart from the humanirian value — of such activities, 
are considerable. Thus, the provision of canteens where cheap, clean and 
balanced food is available to workers must improve the.r physique;: 
entertainments must reduce the incidence of vices ; medical aid and mater- 
nity and child welfare must improve the health of workers and their 
families and bring down the rates of general, maternal and infant morta^ 
lity; and educational facilities must increase their mental efficiency and 
economic productivity. For achieving the maximum results, however^ 
welfare activities have to be undertaken in the right spirit, i.e., mainly 
with a view to making the lives of the workers happier and healthier. 
.Thus, it has been stated by some trade unions — not wholly without reason 
— that employers often make use of welfare activities for undermining the 
influence of trade unions and to wean away the workers from them by 
discriminating against those who are members of unions. Such vindic- 
tive use of welfare activities must necessarily have unfortunate conse- 
quences in the long run. 

The Indian industrial worker has often been condemned as lazy and 
inefficient, but, as pointed out by the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee, ^‘It is axiomatic that in all pursuits a high standard of effi- 
ciency can be expected only from persons who are physically^ fit and free 
from mental worries, that is, only from persons who are properly trained,, 
properly housed, properly fed and properly clothed. In this connec- 
tion, We fully endorse the view expressed by that Committee, that, even 
apart from the question of welfare activities (which, of course, are a 
direct solution of the problem), it is desirable to have an Institute of 
Indusrial Welfare Research, wherein the questions of fatigue, hygiene and 
unrest could be fully investigated, and the result utilised for advancing both 
industrial efficiency and human well-being. 

III. The Problem of Agency 

The next important problem in regard to welfare activities is of the 
agency which is likely to be the most suitafble for such work. As will be 
clear from what follows, there are certain measures which easily fit into 
the factory set-up and, therefore, appropriately belong to the category of 
measures to be undertaken by the employer. These include, for example, 
canteens, creches and recreational facilities. Certain other measures, for 
example, educational and medical facilities, may be regarded as more 
appropriate subjects for State action. In regard to other measures, the 
precise sphere of employers may have to be demarcated, and the responsi- 

iThis is admitted by some employers as well. For example, the Bangalore 
Woolen, Cotton and Silk Mills, in their Memorandum to the Committee, remark: 

Welfare activities carried on in the mills have contributed in making service in 
the mills attractive to labour and in creating a permanent, settled labour force*. 
Attendance and efficiency arc better. 

2Bepor#, p. 264. 
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bility shared by them and the State. Sometimes, the objection is raised 
that small employers cannot afford provision of costly amenities. In this 
connection, the following suggestion made by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress in their Memorandum to the Committee, deserves consideration : 
^^Some of tile essential items of welfare should be provided in the Act 
itself, and further regulations regarding details may be kept to be made 
by Rules. As there will be difficulties for enforcing some of the welfare 
activities such as canteens, creches, washing and bathing facilities, in 
the case of small factories, we suggest that some of these welfare activities 
should be made available in industrial areas for the general body of 
w^orkers for whom no separate provision could be made by the employers, 
and these facilities should be under municipal or governmeitl control, but 
may be financed by the employers.’’ The Labour Welfare centres started 
in recent years by some of the Provincial Governments, as will be seen 
below, are more or less on these lines, although they are not financed by 
employers. We think that the suggestion of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress will be largely met b\^ a further extension of the system of 
Labour Welfare centres. In this connection, attention may be drawn to 
the Welfare Orders issued from time to time by the Minister of Labour 
in the United Kingdom. 

IV. Welfare Work l)y the Governmenfr,. 

The Government of India. — The Government of India till recently did 
not undertake any activities to promote the welfare of industrial labour. 
However, with the outbreak of war, the Govei-nment Realised the need fbr 
the adoption of welfare measures as a means both to increase the workers’ 
productive efficiency and to keep up their morale. In January 1944, the 
Government instituted a Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund to undertake 
activities conducive to the welfare of coal-miners. The C. M. W. Fund 
has since beguii its work and has sanctioned considerable sums of money 
for carrying on extensive aiiti-malalria work, provision of entertainments 
and construction of up-to-date hospitals in Jharia and Raniganj. Further, 
special privileges and priorities are given to the employers in respect of 
transport and purchase of foodgrains, etc., in order to facilitate and 
encourage the establishment of industrial canteens and grain shops. In 
particular, the Central Government has taken a keen interest in the estab- 
lishment of canteens in factories and has persuaded Provincial Governments 
to take active steps in this connection. 

Provincial Governments^ Work. — The various Provincial Governments 
till recently were content with enforcing th? Central Acts relating to labour 
conditions, besides enacting a few of their o'svn, and did not actively con- 
cern themselves with any welfare measures directly. This policy of non- 
intervention, however, was replaced by one of active intervention, though 
on a small scale in some Provinces, during the regime of the popular 
Ptovincial ministries in the years 1937-39. The Administrations whicu 
followed in the wake of these Provincial ministries also took steps to see 
that this work was not only continued but extended. During war time 
the Bombay, and U. P. Governments have directlv embarked on a r)olicy 
of providing welfare measures and Bengal and Sind have followed suit 
However, the amounts spent and the activities undertaken as yet touch 
only a fringe of the problem and these will have to be generously expanded, 
if they are to prove useful to the mass of workers. 
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Bombay . — In 1939, the Bombay Government first organised modeT 
welfare centres. The expenditure sanctioned in that year was Rs. 1,20,000* 
but it has gone up to Rs. 2,50,000 during 1944-45. Tii all, there are now^ 
27 centres classified under four classes — ‘A', ‘CV, and At 

Bombay there are 3 ^A^ class, 9 class and 4 ‘D' class centres, located 
in various parts of the city; at Ahmedabad, 1 ‘A’ class and 4 class; at 
Sholapur, there are 5 ‘C’ class centres; at Hubli only 1 class centre. 
No ‘B' class centre has yet been opened. ‘A’ class centres have a full time 
nurseiw school for children; a women’s section pix)viding literacy, sewing 
and embroidery classes and suitable games; outdoor games and gymnasium 
with all facilities for men; and separate arrangements for water-taps anl 
sliower-baths for both men and women. Static as well as circulating 
libraries are attached to these centres; radio sets are provided; monthly 
cinema shows are arranged; and well-equipped dispensaries are attached. 

class centres are intended to be a replica of ^A’ class centres but on 
a very much smaller scale. class centres provide indoor recreation 

and educational facilities, static and circulating libraries and dispensaries. 
‘D’ class centres provide only outdoor recreation, such as games and sports. 
The centres have been very popular and the response from workers has 
been quite encouraging. 

The Vniled Provinces . — In 1937, a new Department of Labour was 
created with a Labour Commissioner and a Labour Officer, whose duties 
were mainly to keep in constant touch with the labour situation in Cawn- 
pore and adopt conciliation measures when necessaiy. The Department 
of Labour has greatly extended its activities and has now evolved an ambi- 
tious welfare programme for workers. A Welfare Department under an 
experienced Superintendent has been created to provide healthy recreation 
and wholesome amenities of life to workers. Recently, a Lady Welfare 
Superintendent also was appointed to carry on welfare work among 
women and chijldren. Three types of Welfare Centres — ‘A’, ‘B’, and 
*C’ — at present numbering 28 in all have been opened. Thus, in Cawn- 
pore, 3 ‘A’ class, 4 ‘B’ class and 5 ‘C’ class centres have been opened; in 
Agra. 1 ‘A’ class centre; in Lucknow, 3 ‘B’ class centres, in Aligarh, 
Bareilly, Ilathras, Firozabad and Saharanpur, 1 ‘B’ class and 1 ‘C^ 
class centre each; and in Allahabad and Mirzapur, 1 ‘B’ class centre each. 
The total budget for the first year (1937) was only Rs. 10,000 but in 
1945-46 Rs. 1,57,600 has been sanctioned. ‘A’ class centres provide 
medical a*d, recreation, education, maternity and child welfare, sports 
and games and physical training.‘B’ class centres provide all the above, 
thongli on a smaller scale. ‘C’ class centres are of the nature of 
workmen’s clubs, with a reading room, a liberary, and indoor and outdoor 
games. Dispensaries are attached to both -A’ and ‘B’ class centres; and 
a trained midwife or ayah attends at each centre to wash, bathe and 
massage the workers’ children, to entertain them with interesting games 
and to serve them hot milk — all free of charge. Moreover, industrial and 
instructional class are held for women and girls of the working class. 
Sehving, knitting, embroidery and other useful dome5?tic arts are also 
taught. Debates and lectures are arranged ; a number of night schools are 
run for mass literacy; and books and stationery are pro^dded free of cost. 
Cinema shows are arranged for workers and their families, and dramatic 
clubs have been successfully organised at some centres. Occasionally 



baby shows, music parties, and mu^hahims are allso arranged. Tliesi? 
Welfare Centres have been very popular aoid have introducsd a 
healthy and cheerful note into the otherwise gloomy lives of the toiling 
masses in these towns, who have begun to take an increasingly active in- 
te^'est in these activities. 

Bengal . — Till 1940, tlie Government of Bengal gave grants to private 
organisatioits for the benefit of labour but the total amounts were very 
small (Bs. 3,005 only in 1930-40'). In 1940, however, besides these 
grants, Government made a start with ten Welfare Centres, and in 1944- 
45, there were in all 41 centres. The activities of the Centres consist of 
educational classes, indoor end outdoor games, gymnasiums and recreational 
facilities like radio, gramophone and cinema shows Considering that 
Bengal is industrially a very advanced Province with a large working- 
class population, the paltry sum of Bs. 34,720 sp^^nt on welfare mea.sures 
in 1944-45 appears hardly adequate. 

Sind.— The Sind Government have started two Welfare Centres in 
Karachi with provision for a gymnasium, indoor and outdoor games, a 
reading room and a library. The Centres, however, have not b^'en n 
success for want of adequate funds and supervision. 

Other Provincial Governments have done next to nothing in the 
direction of welfare amenities for workers and have mainly contented 
themselves with suggesting to employers the desirability of doing certain 
things to improve the living conditions of their employees. Under in- 
structions from the Central Government, Provincial Governments have- 
taken steps to encourage the starting of cost-price grain shops and 
co-operative societies in industrial establishments for supplying th<^ 
necessaries of life to workers at cost or concessional prices. They have 
also suggested to employers the desirability of starting industrial can- 
teens, and for these purposes, as indicated earlier, special priorities have 
been given for purchase and transport of food grains. 

Wdfafe Work hy the States . — Coming to the Indian States, one finds 
that apart from a few exceptions, the State Administrations have done 
little by way of labour welfare work. The Mysore Government have 
opened two Becreation Centres lu working-class areas in the Bangalore 
City, with provision for indoor games, a reading room, a liberary and 
weekly bhajanas. Between 300 and 400 labourers visit each centre daily. 
During war time, the Baroda Government have started a movement for 
establishing co-operative credit and thrift societies with a view to en- 
couraging the saving habit amongst workers. So far, 20 societries, with 
a membership of 24,511 have been established. The scheme was at first 
voluntary but has recently been made compulsory- The deposi+ed money 
is to be returned after the war. This is part of a programme of . anti- 
inflationary measures, but is likey to continue during peace-time as w*"!!. 

Y. Employers^ Activities. 

Much progress has been made by employers in the provision of 
welfare activities since the Boyal Commission reported. However, w? are 
inclined to agree with Dr. B. B. Seth, who observ^es: “The vast ma.iority 
of industrialists in India still regard welfare work as a barren liability 
rather than a wise investment On the whole, it may be stated, that 
employers who take a mast indifferent and nonchalant attitude towards 
iln an article on ^'Labour Welfare Work" in the U. P. Labour Bulletin, June 
1942, p. 228. 
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welfare work aod say that no rest shelters are provided as the whole pre- 
mises belong to the workers themselves, no latrines are provided because 
workers prefer the open spaces, no canteens and sports are necessary be- 
cause they are not likely to make use of such facilities and so on, constitute 
the majority. It is apparent that unless the precise responsibilities of 
employers in regard to welfare work are defined by law, such employers 
are not likely to fall in line with their more enlightened and far-sighted 
confreres. Excellent work, however, has been done by some of the larger 
establishments, and a brief account — ^mainly illustrative and not exhaus- 
tive, for reasons of space — may be given here. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co. provide an up-to-date and well- 
equipped hospital with 168 beds and a qualified medical staff, a network 
of primary and secondary schools, gymnasiums, clubs with facilities for 
indoor and outdoor games, canteens, creches, co-operative stores, etc. 
The Delhi CJotli and General Mills, have constituted an Employees’ Bene- 
fit Fund to finance welfare measures, which include Gratuities, Pensions, 
Provident F^und, Sickness Insurance, educational facilities for workers’ 
clii'.ldrea, night schools for adults, a vocational school, libraries and reading 
romns, hospitals, gymnasiums, creches, sports clubs, swimming pools, 
dramatic clubs, theatres, facilities for excursion, canteens, messes and 
grainshops. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills of Madras have an 
excellent system of welfare work, including schools, mess rooms, a co- 
operative society, workmen’s stores, an ambulance corps, atheletic asso- 
ciations, etc. The British India Corporation of Cawnpore provide schools 
for boys and girls, spo.ts, dispensaries, maternity and child welfare 
centres, olnb-rooms, a hospital, a Widows’ Home etc. The Begg Suther- 
land groui) of mills, Cawnpore, has provided schools for adults and 
children, playgrounds, indoor and outdoor games, radio and well- 
equipped creches. The J. K. Industries of Cawnpore have created a 
Trust with Rs 3,00,000 for providing several schools, a swimming pool and 
other amenities for their workmen. The Empress Mills of Nagpur have 
provided 4 well-equipped dispensaries, a central primary school. Kinder- 
garten classes, a co-operative society, a sickness benefit fund, a pensions 
scheme, etc. The Madura Mills provide a well-equipped dispensary, a 
(‘o-operative store, a thrift society, a workers’ saving fund, a child wel- 
fare centre and creches, and a tea canteen. Besides, they have contribut- 
ed a sum of Rs. 25,000 for operating an association called ‘‘The Madura 
Labour Union Welfare Association”, to which they aie also paying a 
monthly contribution of RvS. 1,000. The Association conducts schools for 
adults and children, indoor and outdoor games, a reading room and a 
library. The Calico Mills of Ahmedabad have provided an excellent 
hospital with 40 beds in the general and 20 in the special maternity wards. 
Messrs. K. D. Sassoon & Co., of Bombay have canteen facilities, a co- 
operative society and a! number of schools for w’orkers. The four mining 
companies of the Kolar Gold Field have constituted a Central Welfare 
Committee to co-ordinate all welfare work, which includes the provision 
of a large hospital and five maternity homes, schools, sports clubs, cinema 
shows, dramatic performances, etc. The Dalmia Cement Company of 
Dalmianagar in Bihar, have provided a well-equipped hospital with female 
and mateniity wards, a high school, a reading room and a library and 
facilities for indoor and outdoor games. In Class I railways, again, medi- 
cal facilities are provided at important centres with well-equipped hospitals. 
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There are also educational facilities to the children of the employees 
mostly free of charge. Staff Benefit Funds have also been created by 
certain companies which give monetary help to the children and 

widows of the deceased employees. On plantations, likewise, attention 
has bem devoted to welfare activities. Planters have maintained dis- 
pensaries and hospitals and they were probably the first to give maternity 
benefits. Anti-malarial measures costing lar^e sums of money have 
been adopted especially in Assam. As regards employers in the States, 
mention may be made of the Tata Oil Company at ' Tatapuram near 
Ernaculam in the Cochin State, in which numerous welfa re measures have 
been introduced, including a co-operative society, medical aid, gymnasium 
' facilities and sports, a cantecvn, a litera-cy class and a kala-snmit'i to en- 
courage the histroinic art and music. The list can be exteivled but this 
is enough to give an idea of the work being done by employers. 

VI . — Trade Unions^ Work 

Broadly, speaking, the workers’ associations, with the exception of 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, the Railwaymen’s Unions, 
the Mazdoor Sabha of Cawnpore and some others, have not done much 
by way of welfare activities. Lack of funds has been mainly res]'K)nsible 
for this. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association spends 60 to 70 
per cent of its income (i.e., about Rs. 40,000) on welfare activities, which 
comprise day and night schools, a residential boarding house for working- 
class girls, study homes for boys, reading rooms and libraries, physical 
culture centres, etc. For this purpose, a special staff of about 25 Inspectors 
is appointed, ^Vho come into touch with workers every day, and help 
them to solve their difficulties in the residential areas and attend to the 
manifold aspects of the workers’ life with a view to develop their internal 
strength and raise their status.”^ Some of the Railwaymen’s Unions 
have organised co-operative societies, and various kinds of funds for the 
provision of specific benefits such as legal defence, death and retirement 
benefits, unemployment and sickness benefits and life insurance. In the 
U.P., the Indian Federation of Labour have organised about 48 centres 
where various kinds of welfare activities are in progress. They have also 
established workers’ cluV,s with libraries and reading rooms, indoor and out- 
door games and co-operative stores.- Finally, the Mazdoor Sabha of Cawnpore 
maintains a reading room, a library and also a dispensary for workers. Apart 
from this, there are a few other unions carrsdng on stray activities for 
promotion of the workers’ well-being. However, the biggest limitation in 
the case of trade unions is, of course, lack of funds and one cannot expect 
such bodies to achieve really big results. There is no doubt, however, that 
if unions organised welfare activities, they will be strengthening their 
position considerably. In the field of co-operation, whether this is for the ^ 
purpose of credit or consumption, the efforts of unions are likely to be 
valuable. 

VII — Special Aspech of Welfare 

Having surveyed the field of welfare activities of the Central, Pro- 
vincial and State Governments, Employers and Trade Unions, we may 
now consider certain important aspects of labour welfare in a more 
specific manner. These may be considered und er the following head s; 

iProm the Memorandum of the A.T.L. Association. 

2Th€ Indian Textile Journal^ May 1944, p. 308. 
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(i) Canteen>s; (ii) Creches; (iii) Entertaiiiiiieiits; (iv) Medical Aid; (v) 

■ 'Washing and Bathing Facilities; (vi) Provident Fund, Gratuities and 
Pensions; (vii) Educational Facilities; and (viii) Other facilities* 

i. Canteens. 

The works canteen is being increasingly recognised all over the world 
as an essential part of an industrial establishment, providing undeniable 
benefits from the point of view of health, efficiency and well-being. To 
introduce an element of nutritional balance into the otherwise deficient 
and unbalanced dietary of the workers, to provide cheap and clean food 
and an opportunity to relax in comfort near the place of work, to save 
time and trouble to workers on account of exhausting journeys to and from 
work after long hours in the factory, and (during war time at any rate^ 
to enable them to surmount the difficulties experienced in obtaining meals 
or foodstuffs — these are some of the objects of an industrial canteen. ^ In 
(European and American countries canteens are becoming immensely 
popular and are looked upon as so many laboratories carrying on experi- 
ments in nutrition and dietics and are making rapid progress as instru- 
ments of industrial welfare) In the^ United Kingdom, the Factories-Jlct, 
3937, requires the employer to provide mess-room accommodatiQji, while 
under a recent order, ''efficient and suitable canteens where hot meals 
can be purchased may be ordered by the Factoiies Inspector to be provid- 
e<l in a munitions or other factory employed on Government work, and 
employing more than 250 workers; in building and engineering opera- 
tions, in constructing munitions factories, aerodromes, defence work, etc., 
and in any docks’’.^ In India, it is a different story altogether. Firstly, 
in^a naajority of mills and factories, there are no canteens at all. Nor are 
they required under the Factories Act or any other law. The Factories' 
Act (under Section 33) merely empowers Provincial Governments to make 
rules "requiring that in any specified factory, wherein more than 150 
workers are ordinarily employed, an adequate shelter shall be provided 
for the use of workers during periods of rest/^ and to prescribe standards 
for such shelters- We have had opportunities of seeing some of these 
shelters and feel that barring a fe^v exceptions they can hardly be re- 
garded as places suitable for relaxation during rest intervals. 

Canteens, tea-stalls, refreshment rooms, etc. are, therefore, an ex 
graim affair and they can hardly conform to any standards or principles, 
for the simple reason that no such standards or principles have been laid 
down anywheye. In most places, where they exist, they are little more 
tbfin private contractors’ tea-stalls, supplying tea and sweets. Where 
foodstuffs are supplied, they are neither cheap nor good in quality, while 
the environments are anything but clean, sanitary or attractive. 
maximum of profit” is the only principle of the contractor, who is there 
by virtue of being the highest bidder for the contract. As pointed out by 
the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee {Report, p. 303) feigb 
rents are charged to these contractors by factory owners for the use of 
premises. All this results in high prices being chai*ged to workers or bad 
f(:rd being provideif at low pficesr wonder then that workers prefer 
to bring their own snack with them for mid-day consumption. We think 
the following comments made by Dr. Aykroyd in respect of a typical 

^Canteens in Industry, (published by the Industrial Welfare Society of tiie 
V.K.). 
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canteen in a Bombay mill (which provided tea and snacks) hold good 
of most such places : — / © * 

In my opinoii, a canteen organised on the above lines, while it is 
a praiseworthy effort on the part of the management and 
appreciated by the workers, does not do much to improve the 
diet of the average worker. In general the snac ks which arc 
for sale do not supply in abundance the elements in which 
the worker’s dietknds to be deficient. The midday meah 
while it is wholesome and liberal in quantity, is too ertpensive 
in relation to the current level of wages and commitments, to 
be taken advantage of by the poorer workers who are likely to 
be in most need of a good meal. 

, **I would not regard the extension of canteens run on the above 
lines as being likely to prove effective in raising the standard 
of nutrition of the workers. In order to produce this effect 
canteens must sell at very low cost food of high nutritive value 
and in particular foods which supply the elements (vitamins, 
etc.) which the worker most requires. 

^*With regard to the particnlai* ^snaeks’ mentioned above, a piece 
of white bread or a portion of sweetmeats supply calories, but 
they are not rich in certain of the more important constituents 
of food. A ciip_qf tea. OX coffee is essentially water plus a 
little stimulant. On the other hand, whole meal bread, cheap 
fruity butter-milk, and many other foods, whicfi ’could be men- 
tioned are of higher nutritive value. iCanteens could be orga- 
nised so that foods which are specially good from the stand- 
point of nutrition are offered for sale, and the workers en- 
couraged to buy them. 

'(in respect of mid^y meals, the most satisfactory procedure would 
be to sell a very cheap meal, which is fairly rich in essential food 
factors-' Unless the price is equal to. or below, the usual price 
of a meal consumed in the workers, own homes, there will be 
little incentive for them to spend money on meals in the canteen. 
Hence the meal provided should be based on cheap foods of 
relatively high nutritive value, such as whole cereals, pulses, 
certain classes of vegetables, etc.. Some knowledge of nutri- 
tion is necessary in devising satisfactory^ feedmg at minimum 
cost and due regard must be course be paid to the dietary habits 
of the workers. 

“A comprehensive scheme for the development of canteens on sound 
lines in Bombay, under the guidance of nutrition workers, is 
worth careful consideration. A trained worker, in consultation 
with the various managements and after full consideration of 
local conditions and requirements, could draw up a suitable 
scheme at the outset, and superintend its working and develop- 
ment in practice. In certain countries (e.g., U.S.A.), can- 
teens have been organised and run by expert ‘dieticians’; tni^ 
development has been characteristic of factories, etc., ; conducted 
on the best modern lines. It would Ve fitting for Bombay to 
give a lead to the rest Oif India ip this matter, 
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^‘The development of eanteeus alojig the above lines would pro- 
bably result in the genuine improvement of the nutrition and 
health of the workers- 

That the workers are not at all averse to making use of good canteens 
is proved by the experience of certain employers who run them not for 
profit-making but for provision of wholesome food at reasonable pricew. 
The canteen at the Tjita Iron and Steel (Jo's, vyorks at Jamshedpur is an 
example. '-‘^Tlie canteen is lionsed in two fine buildings well-fitted with 
marble-to})' tables, electric lights ajul fans; these are visited thrice every 
day by 18,000 workers for tea. refreshments and meals; meals varying 
with communal tastes are served to different communities; separate dininu 
arrangements ha\e been made for women workers. Until recently prices 
of cooked food served at the canteen were 75% below the market price. 
At present in spite of the rise in prices of commodities, charges here arc 
still 30 to 50% lower than the bazaar prices. Particular care has been 
taken to keep down the price of a simple meal consisting of rice, dalj ciin’y 
and cha/pnti*h; generally the price is five pice only. The canteen is rnn 
entirely on a nonprofit basis. Buildings and capital expenditure are pro- 
vided by the (Jompaiiy at a fair economic rent Tlie Delhi Cloth Mills 
Trust runs a eanteeu for workers in which tea, milk, lemon squash and 
other light refreshment arc sold at moderate prices. Th^ SigeoUs cahteeii 
at Calcutta has been immensely popular, the reason being that good and 
healthy food is provided during the lunch interval in a clean place and 
free of Likewise, the canteen of Lever Brothers (India) in Bombay 

lias been popular and appropriate to the needs of tlie worker. The Tea Mar-, 
keting Expansion Board has been encouraging and giving all possille help 
and expert assistance to the starting and running of canteens in industrial 
concerns. Perhaps a greater use of these facilities could be made by 
employers. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the Government of India instructed 
all Provincial Governments to encourage and persuade employers to start 
regular canteens serving tiffin as well as hot meals. The results actually 
obtained liave not, however, been up to the mark. In this connection, the 
(Jiief Inspector of Faclo,ries, Bihar, observes in his incinorandum to the 
(Jommittee : “The employers in general do not favour the idea and ar(i 
not prepared to open cooked-food canteens voluntarily. No success can 
bo achieved unless legal responsibility is placed on the employers." We 
fully endorse this view and hope that Government will take early steps 
to impose such a legal responsibility on employers to open canteens on a 
non-pi'ofit basis, snb.icct to supervision bv Inspectors, as in other countries. 
Apart from advising the Provincial Governments to encourage the canteen 
movement, the Government of India have also sanctioned rsnf^free acco- 
modation and free furniture and cooking utensils in canteens run by„tkeni. 
or by workers, or jointly by both, and under certain conditions even in 
canteens run by contractors in their concerns. Supply of rationed. .food- 
stuffs to canteens has also now been sanctioned..^ 

iln Appendix IX to the Beport of the Bombay T.L.B. Committee. 

^Indian Tee He Journal, August 1943, p. 346. 

^$umimry of Proceedings of the Sf^th tahour Qpnferenoe, p, 59. 
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ThA-4Mw>gcc5s. of canteen movement, however, has been extremely 

only ’37 canteens (of various descriptions and 
grades )in the_United Provinces; 130 in Bombay; 70 in Madras; and 133 
{inJBfingal. The Usu^l pbiections raised by employers against starting 
(canteens are that the dietetic habits of the workers vary widely, that 
[workers of different communities are not prepared to mess together, that 
there_ i^ np^Jjjiaftteen habit, ^ that \vorkers generally prefer to get their 
meals from home as foodstuffs are not available, etc. But every one of 
these objections has* been proved to be untenable wherever a canteen has 
been run on sound lines after proper planning. On the whole, it appears 
to us that progress in regard to canteens is l>onnd to be shuv and difficult 
unless they are made obligatory at least in the case of the larger factories, 
and what applies to factories also applies mntafis mntcmdu to other in- 
dustrial establishments, such as mines, transport services etc. 

ii. Greches 

The legal position in regard to provision of creches is that the Gov- 
ernment of India has under the Factories Act (Section 33) empov/ered 
the Provincial Governments to make rules ^‘requiring the reservation of 
a suitable room for the use of children under the age of six year^ belong- 
ing to women workers in factories employing 50 or more such women 
workers, and describing the standards (for such rooms and the nature of 
supervision to be exercised for the children Most of the Provinces, in- 
cluding, Bombay, C.P. and Berar, U.P., Bengal and Madras, have avail- 
ed themselves of this rule-making power. On the whole, liowever, the 
employers have been rather slow in observing the requirements i)i regard 
to provision of creches even in Provinces where the law requires it. Things 
were bad enough in former years when there was no provision of creches, 
as women used to keep their children with them while working near the 
marhines or, worse still, drug them with opium and lenve them at home. 
Mills which are not legally obliged to establish creches do not have them 
at all. Even those employing more than 100 women workers in a large 
number of cases evade the provision of the law and put forward some 
lame excuse or other in justifjcatioii, such as, e.g., that the women in the 
factory are unmarried and so require no creches; or that only women who 
liuve passed the child-bearing age are employed; or that they are widows, 
etc. Even where the rules are observed, the tendency is to conform only 
to the letter of the law and to break the spirit of it. Thus, some dark 
I’oom in a corner away from the work-place may be set apart with no 
playthings to atti-act the children and nobody to look after them. Tlie 
Royal Commission (Report, p. 65) stated that Ihougli crec.hes were not 
uncommon in factories employing women, and some of these tliey saw 
were admirably staffed and equipped, ‘‘others, if better than nothing, still 
left much to be desired : yet others were both dirty and inadequately furnish- 
ed This state of affairs still continues in a large measure. Generally 
speaking, the creche is one of the neglected corners of the facta(ry and 
if an ayah or nurse is in attendance, she seldom pays sufficient attention 
to the requirements of the children left there. The emoluments of nurses 
in charge are iLSually low. Supervision even in good creches leaves much 
to be desired. For example, at one place we were told that women workers 
doped their babies in creches with the connivance of the nurse in charge. 
The atmosphere is seldom very clean, and standards of sanitation seldom 
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very high. If cradles are provided, there are not enough of them, witli 
the result that children are allowed to lie on the floor, generally in dirty 
clothes and crying for want of attendance- On occasions of visits of 
oflScers or Committees, there is a considerable amount of window-dressing, 
and even then conditions do not appear to be very satisfactory. Of course, 
there are some enlightened employers who have established creches which 
are well-equipped and adequately staffed. For example, child welfare 
and maternity wards are attached to the hospital provided by the Tatas. 
The Gokak mills in the Bombay Province and the Bhckingham and Car- 
natic Mills at Madras have made excellent arrangements for creches and also 
child and maternity welfare. Parry and Co-, at thoir Nellikuppam Sugar 
Factory have established a, child welfare centre with a trained nurse, 
Ayahs and health visitors. Women in the locality are given pre-natal 
and post-natal treatment and on three days in a week workers’ children 
are given bath, clean dress and milk, all free of cost. The weights of the 
children are recorded and steps are taken to improve their health. Like- 
wise the Begg Sutherland Group of mills provides crechi.s under the super- 
vision of trained midwives. The creches are equipped with hanging cradles 
and cots, mattresses, sheets, blankets and all other necessary equipment. 
The children are kept clean, being washed and clothed in fresh garments 
everyday. Toys, biscuits and nourishing food are also provided by the 
management- In the Madura Mills, a creche is being maintained in a 
spacious building, with a kitchen attached to it, from which children are 
supplied free meals, milk, fruit etc. These are merely illustrations of 
the facilities provided by enlightened employers, but, generally speaking, 
the attitude of employers iis not very favourable to the provision of 
creches. We feel that unless the law regarding creches is made more 
universal than at present and also more rigorously enforced, the position 
is not likely to improve. In this connection, mention may be made of 
the fact that the Governments of Bombay and Madras have appointed 
a Lady Inspector of Factories to visit creches and bring them up tp aj 
minimum standard of cleanliness and comfort. We also feel that, apart ^ 
from factories, other industrial establishments, particularly mines and 
unregulated factories, should be brought under the scope of such law. At 
present, the position in mines and unregulated factorises appears to be 
most deplorable. 

iii. Entertainments. 

The value and importance of entertainments as a means to relieve 
the monotony and drugery of working long hours in the factory or mine 
and to introduce an element of joy and relief as well as to impart instruc- 
tion and education to the ignorant workers cannot be overestimated. The 
average industrial worker works in an atmosphere of dust, noise and 
heat, and lives in terrible overcrowded and insanitary dwellings which are 
generally no better than dark dungeons, with the consequence that many 
workers fall prey- to vice. No measures to raise the standard of life of 
workers can succeed unless and until they are weaned away from vice and 
diversions are provided which can occupy their spare time in a healthy 
atmosphere. The provision of entertainment such as cinema shows, radio 
sets, games, etc-, must effectively fulfil this object and go a long way in 
reducing the evils of drink and gambling, and particularly prostitution^ 
which prevails in the labour areas owing to the glaring numerical disparity of 



Little attention has been given to this matter either by the 
State or by employers, though there have been a few lionourable exeep 
tions, such as those mentioned already under the heading, '‘Employers’ 
Activities/' Apart from these laudable efforts on the part of some 
employers, as stated earlier, |Ae Labour Welfare centres organised by the 
Governments of B<mibaj:.^aud XJ.P. provide radio and gramophone enter- 
tainment, games and sports, occasional musical parties and culture show and 
also cinema shows, usually twice a month./ Wherever entertainments have 
been provided, they have become immensely popular with large numbers 
of workers and their families. In some cases, no doubt, dissatisfaction has 
been voiced by employers that the clubs provided have not been made use 
of by workers ; but a careful study will reveal that this has mostly been 
the ease Avhere m^odern games like tennis, ping-pong, billjards and such 
others only are provided ; also where thg club is common to both officers 
end worket s.. On the whole, we are . inclined to think that eptertainnients 
can bnlybe regarded as voluntary activity on the part ot die employers 
and Illegal effect can be given to it. It is for the employers to realise 
that ordinary entertainments, such as sports, excursions, etc., cost really 
little, while the psj'chologieal and moral gain both to themselves and to 
the workers is immense, and the effect of this on efficiency must be far 
greater than the small cost involved in providing entertainments. sApart 
from this, the contribution made to industrial peace by music, dramatic 
entertainments, hhajans, muxhairas, and such other things must be in- 
calculable.^ 

iv. Mfdieal Facilities 

With regard to the provision of medical facilities, the most important 
question of principle involved is the extent to which employers can be 
made responsible for financing medical facilities- It is no doubt true that 
employers have a duty towards the workers in mitigating their physical 
suffering in so far as this is directly due to industrial employment. On 
the other hand, society as a Avhole must share ths responsibility for in- 
dustrial einploynient with all its attendant evils and to that extent must he 
regarded as liable to bear a part of the cost of medical facilities specially 
meant for hazardous or physically \incomfortable employment. In India, 
the provision of hospitals and dispensaries has been undertaken mainly 
by the State, including munieipalitiesi and local boards, but a large number 
of industrial concerns have their own medical instittitions. Such medical 
institutions provided by employers, however, must be regarded as ex 
f/ratia, although one can readily agree with the view expressed by the 
Royal Commission {Report, p. 258) that “those employers who have taken 
a more humanitarian view have found that their action has had valuable 
effects on the efficiency of their establishments” and that “many of the 
medical organisations in industrial (tompounds are worthy of great praise 
and are clearly responsible for a eonsklerable increase in the health and 
happiness of the workers and their families.” Generally, speaking, how- 
ever ths medical organisation of the country as a wliole is extremely in- 
adequate and correspondingly the special medical faeilit.es piovided by 
employers are also insufficient from both the quantitative and qualitative 
standards. It is to be hoped that as a result of the recommendations 
of the Health Survey and Development Committee, the medical organisa- 
tion for the entire population includinfi; industrial workers will be made 
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more comprehensive and also more adequate than it is at present. Ho\v- 
ever, it may as well be rceogni.se<l that the specially hazardous nature of 
industrial employment requires that the State should give somewhat pre- 
ferential treatment to industrial and urban areas where health conditions 
are less satisfactory than in rural areas owing to congestion and insanitary 
environments. At the same time, as admitted, earlier, it is the responsi- 
bility of the employer partly, and perhaps even of ilu* worker, to help in 
the provision of medical facilities- Accordingly, we are in(dined to the 
view that provision of medical facilities thongli j)rlinarily the responsi- 
bility of the Slate should also be supported by employers and workers 
themselves. The Unified Scheme of Social Insurance, providing for fac- 
tory woi’kers medical care in respect of the three contingencies of sick- 
ness, employment, injury and childbirth, which is envisaged by the Labour 
Department of the Oovern incut of India Is a step in the right direction. 

At the same time, ^ve feel tlia^t there is a residue of medical amenities 
which can be rightly I’lgarded as the sole responsibility of the employer. 
In particular, the provision of First Aid in the event of sudden sickness 
or an accident is undoubtedly the responsibility of the employer. Like- 
wise, provision of aiubiilance, maintenance of sta^idards of industrial 
Jiygiene etc., may also be regarded as primarily matters to be dealt with 
by employers. Jn western eoimtries, the Factory Doctor 1ms become an 
indispensable feature of large-scale enterprise. The Factory Doctor is 
rightly regarded as the connecting link between the factory and the public 
hospital. Unfortunately in Indiir the law imposes upon the employer only 
the provision of first-aid facilities. Under tlie Factories Act (Section 32), 
ibovincial Qovcrjiments are empowered to make rules ‘S’equiring thv.- 
managers of factories to maintain stores of first-aid appliances and pro- 
vide if or their proper custody. But practical investigation conducted 
by the Committee, which is also corroborated by the experience of the 
Factory Inspection stall:, reveals that in a number of cases the (contents 
of tiiese first-aid boxes are not renewed even after they are used up. 
Secondly, there is no certainty that the first-aid boxes are ever used at ajl 
l)y the employers in the event of accident or sudden sickness. In most 
places, there is no one trained in first-aid, with the result that when an 
accident occurs, no relief can be administered on ihe spot, and the worker 
is just removed to some jiublic dispensary or hospital nearby. We may, 
however, mentioned that a very large proportion of employees in the 
^Madras Port Trust have received such training. 'J'he absence of any obli- 
gation of the employers to inaijitain a person trained in first-aid has thus 
practically nullified this provision of the law. In view, of this, we strong- 
ly feel that the precise legal responsibilities of the employer in regard to 
)>rovision of medival facilities within or near the factory should be clearly 
demarcated and prescribed under tlie laiw, the rest being loft to be dealt 
with by either hospitals and dispensaries set up for the gene:;al public 
Or for industrial workers under a scheme of social insurance. 

It may be useful heiv to give a rongli picture of the type of medical 
facilities actually provided by enip1o> ers. Th(‘se are, of course, of various 
types and grades ranging fi*om more fiist aid to hospitals of first-class 
type. Thus, many employers have dispensaries, but there are not enough 
drugs and appliances, nor a qualified full-time medical man to administei’ 
them. Some factories employ a part-time doctor who visits the factory 
premises once or twice a fortnight, or more often, just fbr an' hour or so, 
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and thp workers are required to consult him while he is available. Some- 
times factories aiTange to send the?r Avorkers to private practitioners under 
an agreement. Sometimes the doctors employed for looking after workers 
are more busy attending upon the employers and officials, as well as their 
families, than upon the workers. However, at the other end, Ave have 
some cases of really first-rate medical facilities. Thus, for example, the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., maintain a large Avell-C((iiippe(l hospital Avith 
beds, 29 medical offiesrsv 88 uur.scs, and other stafiP; and also 6 out-door 
dispensaries. Treatment is free to employees of the Company but nominal 
fees are charged to non-employees. The Delhi (loth Mills mainla’n a 
hospital which is fully equipped wsth X-?a\' hpparajtus ai l other 
modern appliances, and Avhich gives free mcdic'nl aid to both mill workers 
and their families and free food to indoor patients. Th? hospital at the 
Kolar Gold Field is a niodel of its kind, but Avhile hospital treatment is 
free to European and Anglb-rndian staff and their fainilios, in the ease 
of Indian workers, families are cxe.inded, moreover, the wards for the 
latter are separate from those for the former and also the equipment con- 
siderably inferior. The Buckingham and Caimatic IMills of Madras ajul 
the three important groups of employers of CaAvnporc fviz., Begg Slither, 
land, British India Corporation, and J. K. TndnslricsC the Assam 0;1 
Co., at Digboi and many other employers have also provide 1 adequati' 
medical facilities Avhich Cor Avant of space cannot be deserihed here. In 
all Class I raihvays in British India there are medical departments under 
the control of chief medical a,nd health officers with divisional medical 
officers nssi.stecl by a nnml>er of assistants. At most of tlie brandies all 
facilities are provided free of idiarge fm* indoor and outdoor ]>atients 
including the dependants of the employees. A diet charge' is n^alised if 
the income of the indooi* patient is above a certain s])eeified in niinnm 
IIoweATr, coni plaints from the AV’orkers shoAA^ed that there was hardly anv 
tu’ovision for T.B. patients and that the number of lady doctors was verv 
Inadequate. In the Assam tea gardens, melieal aid is provided l)v a 
uetAVork o-f dispensaries run by assistant medical offie<‘ s. Hospital aeeonn 
modation. hoAA’cver, is exceedingly inadcijuaic and uninviting. Indoi'r 
patients are fed free of cost but out-patients are givf'U ooh' half haziyf 
and that too by a few gardens if tbere is nobody to support them. Arrange- 
ments for medical aid in Sontli Indian tea gardens vary from the prov’sion 
of a foAV common drugs dispensed by clerks to hospitalisation and speeiali 
ist attention. An attra('M*ve feature of the medical facilities ]’ivovidf'd 
in these plantations is the system of (Vnfral or Group hospilcils catering 
for groups of estates. The Kannan Devan Hills ProdiUT Company ha« 
an efficient system of medical aid. The Company runs gcne' al hospital 
with well-equipped X-ray, opthalmic and dental departm^ids. The C.B. 
manganese ore Co. Tjtd., maintains dispensaries at most of its mines* 
Maternity treatment including post-natal treatment is aho provided at 
someTif the bigger mines. As mentioned elsewhere, the Assam tea planter’s 
have done a valuable service to the planting population by adopting anti- 
malarial measures Avith a great degree of success. 

The position in regard to the provision of maternity and child Avel 
fare centres is much less satisfactory than that of ordinary medical 
fa.cilities. The Royal Commission recommended that Avomcn should be 
appointed to public health staffs, particularly in the more industrialised 



provinces, and that every hospital of any size should have a womaji doctor 
on its staff who should be in charge of all work connected with the health 
and welfare of women and children. . Very few Provincial Governments 
and employers have implehnented this recommendation. The Madras 
Government have appointed a lady as an Assistant Director of Health. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Parry & Co. of Madras (at their Nellikuppam 
Sugar Factroy), the Empress Mills of Nagpur and some others have orga- 
nised svvstems of maternity and child welfare- Only in some cases, Lady 
DoetcH’s who are employed to supervise and guide this work,, nurses and 
d'iiiis attend to pre-natal and post-natal cases, at the dispensarj^ as well as 
at the hoTne.^of workers; children are treated and in some cases they are 
given a bath, and milk free of cost. In some cases, their weight are re- 
gularly recorded and proper steps taken to remedy deficiencies. In the 
coal mines, the Jharia and Asansol Mines Boards of Health have in recent 
years done vei*y valuable work in the field of maternity and child welfare, 
by providing welfare centres for this work in selected areas in the Bihar 
and Bengal coalfields. 

V. Washing and Bathing Facilities. 

TIic F'actories Act requires that every factory in which any pro- 
cess involving contact by tlie workers with any injurious or obnoxious 
substances is carried on, a sufficient supply of water suitable for washing 
shall be provided for the use of workers, at suitable places and with 
facilities for its use.'' Almost all the factories provide water for washing 
but not soap, soda and towels which are also necessary. In many cases 
the number of taps and basins is inadequate. Only in a few cases ate the 
facilities for washing completely satisfactory. As for bathing facilities, 
very few employers provide these inside factory premises. ‘^The workers 
wlio live in crowded areas have iiiaidequate facilities for washing at 
their homes and bathing facilities would add to their comfort, health 
and efficiency."^ Even in mines where ba*thing facilities are absolutely 
necessary, pithead baths are provided by very few mine-owners. “Con- 
struction of pithead baths by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., at their Dig- 
wadhi Colliery is pioneer work in the Jharia coalfield. At these baths 
52 workers can have shower bath at one time. There are separate sections 
for men and women. 

vi. Provident Fund, Gratuities and Pensions 

Th? whole problem of provision against old age or death of bread- 
winners legitimately falls within the sphere of Social Security and it 
is a matter for consideration whether either the initiation or management 
of schemes of Provindent Fund, Gratuities and Pensions should be left to 
employers themselves. Qf course, so long as there are no schemes of 
social security introduced in a particular industry or area, the existing 
private schemes of provident fund, etc., should be allowed to continue under 
the management of employers. The existing schemes in this connection 
do not appear to be very liberal, and especially in regard to the employers’ 
contribution to provident funds of workers the restrictions on withdrawal 
of employers' contribution seem to be somewhat unsatisfactory. If pro- 
vision against old age or death of bread-winner is intended to stablise the 
industrial worker in employment, the employers’ contribution, which ’s 
iKeport of Royal Commission on Labour, p, 65. 

^Indian Labowr Gassetie, October 1944, p. 105. 
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really in consideration for permanent service by the worker, should as 
far as possible be made available to him on early retirement, etc. The 
absence of social security measures like provident funds, gratuities and 
pensions in most concerns has largely contributed to the migratory cha- 
racter of Indian labour, and is one of the most important causes of the 
large labour turnover in factories. Though some of the larger employers 
have instituted tolerably good schemes, the number of such employers is 
yery small. During Ihe last few years, however, some progress has been 
achieved in this difeetioii. Generally speaking, provident funds are most 
.commion, gratuities are given only in some eases and pensions are rather 
rare* Only some of the Provident Funds are ]’egistered, while most are 
not. As regai’ds eligibility, there are very wide variations; in some 
cases, the cleri(*al and office staff only are covei-ed ; in others only 
permanent workers (and the definition of permanency itself varies from 
concern to concern), and in others still, all employees except casual labour 
are covered. Some employers impose income qnalifi('ations and here also 
there are numerous variations. Broadly speaking, the range income 
limits lies between Bs. 30 and Bs. 150 or so per month. The amount of 
total contribution also varies widely, generally ranging between 5 per 
cent and 12.1; per cent with equal monthly contributions from the employer 
and the worker. In almost all cases, however, the worker must have served 
for si least 15 years (or more in some cases'! and to the entire satisfaction 
of the employer, before he is eligible to receive the employer's contribution 
to the Provident Fund : and it must be remembered that it is tho employer 
himself who decides whether the worker has been of good behaviour or 
not. The funds are generally deposited in Government securities. In 
the case of unregistered funds, the amout outstanding to the worker^s 
credit is attachable, but not so in the case of registered funds. We are of 
the opinion that all Provident Funds, wherever they exist, should be 
compulsorily registered and treated as trusts. 

A few employers have iiistilutcd Gratuity and Pension Schemes* The 
amount of gratuity generally amnuiits to half a. moutlPs wages for every 
complete year of service put in. Fii almost all the ca.ses* gratuity is pay- 
able only to deserving workers of |)roved good behaviour, — the sole judge 
of the descrvcfliicss being the employer bimscll. Tlciice there is always 
scop?, for discrituiuatiou, and the ti*adc unioiis bitterly corn})lain that their 
members arc discriminated against. iTb? rate of tbc gratuity is pro- 
gressively reduced if the period of service is less tbau 20 years. Pension 
schemes are operated by a very few eon ecru s, The grant of pensions 
is entirely at the discretion of the employer and the amount is generally 
small. 


vii. Educational Facilities 

,Like the problem of m edica 1 fa c i 1 i t i es , that of educational facilities 
also ralseTT'qtteg^^ viz., to_\yhat extent can the.emidoyer 

be held legally or morally responsible for the education of his w^ers; 
and if he is to be held so responsible, for what types of education^ Broad- 
ly speaking, it is a proposition which will be readdy acceptable that educa- 
tion as a whole, should be a r^.msibility of the Stat^ In this context, 
the Boyal Commission {Be port, p. 27) observe as follows: u 

nearly the whole of industrial labour is illiterate, a state of affairs whic 
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is iiiikiiown ill any other country of industrial importance, j It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the consequence of this disability which are obvious 
in wages, in health, in productivity, in organisation and in several other 
directions.’^ They, therefore, recommend {Beport^ p. 494) that educa- 
tion of the industrial worker should receive special attention and mat em- 
ployers should try to develop the education of their worker’s children in 
their factory schools and that local bodies and employers should co-operate 
ill creating special facilities for the education of workers’ children.^’ We 
are not sure, however, that provision of educational facilities could be 
imposed upon employers as a matter of policy. As in the case of medical 
facilities, if any employers actually do provide such facilities, they must be 
considered as merely (/rafis. From this point of view, it is interesting to 
known that the ediuTaTonal slheme of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (popularly known as the Sergent Scheme) envisages the financ* 
ing (>f a system of national education by the Central and Provincial 
Governments, partly supported by religious trusts and partly one or two 
other sources.^ 

It is one thing, however, to say that employers must finance tlic edu- 
cation of their workers or worker’s childi'en, and quite another to say tha< 
if they interested themselves in certain types of educational activities with 
reference to their workers or their children, they would find such activities 
ultimately proving beneficial to themselves. For instance, adult educa- 
tion or education through the medium of radio, or cinematograph, ov 
lectures on matters of interest to labour, and also specialised instruction 
in processes of production to skilled workers under agreements can be of 
great use to employers themselves, in so far as such education improves 
the mental efficiency and skill of the workers. 

Several enlightened employers have provided good edueational facili- 
ties, from motives partly of self-interest and partly of eha^rity. For 
example, the Tata Iron, and Steel Co. have established a network of schools, 
including two high schools, 8 middle schools, 19' primary schools and 10 
night sehools. The BuekinghaTn and Carnatic Mills run pnma>'y schools 
a nursery^ school and adult ediieation classes- Most of the railways pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities and run a iiumher of schools for their 
workers’ children. Tn plantations, likewise, primary sehools are mu by 
many enlightened employers at their own cost. The Assam Oil Co., at 
Digboi. have also provided excellent facilities for cdncaion of workers ajid 
their ('hildren. The C.P. Manganese Ore Co., Ltd-, have established a 
network of sehools w^ith the help of contractors at their mines, where edu- 
(*ation is given free. 

Facilities .for adlllt education are almo.st nil. Most of th - employers 
have not done anything and some who tried had to give it up in despair 
as the workers did not take any interest. But spn\e trade have 

been doing valuable work in this regard. (JPov instance, the Akm^dahad 
Textile tiabour_Association and some other trade unions conduct night 
classes for adults and the attendance of the workers has been quite satis- 
factory- ^The Delhi Cloth and General Mills have devised a novel system 

iTn particular, see the Seport of the Central AdvUory Board of Education on 
fosi war Development of E^'u^ation in p. 78, 
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for encouraging adult cdueatioA. “Since January, 1944 all new illiterate 
workers are required to join the adult classes under the terms of their 
contract of employmenty Under the rules of the company, no illiterate 
worker below 40 years is entitled to become permanent until he has passed 
the literacy test. As a result of this adult education compaign, the per- 
centage of literacy among workers by July 1943 had risen to 70h Sonn 
of the Government Labour Welfare Centres in Bombay, U.P.. and Bengal 
also conduct night classes for adults. 

As regards provision of facilities for industrial and vocational train- 
ing little has bceu-doue-by employers. Th'e Government Labour WeMVe 
Centres conduct classes in sewing, knitting, embroidery work, etc., for 
working-class women and girls. The Labour Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay runs an industrial training workshop at Ahmcd- 
abad where workers are given vocational tiaining which would hdp them 
in periods of unemployment. Training in tailoring, carpentry, smithery, 
moulding, fitting, turning and such other trades is given in the workshoj). 
The Government of U.P- runs a textile institute and a Leather Working 
School., ait Cawnpore. ' Both these impart instructionn to w( %kers an(T 
mistrios. Some other Provineial (ioveniments, like Madras, also rim a 
few trade schools where apprentices are trained. The Railways have their 
own vocational schools where workshop assistants, permanent way, control, 
signal and yard apprentices are trained. The Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
ru,a.a technical institute for higher technical education for skilled workers. 
There are a number of other public and private institutions providing 
training facilities in different parts of the country. 

viii. Other Facilities 

Other facilities include cost-price graiiirshops run by the manage' 
nients or on a co-operative basis. During war time, the workers were 
faced with a menacing scarcity of foodstuffs and high prices o,f all neces- 
saries of life. The Government, realising that in the interests of war pro- 
duction, the morale and the efficiency of workers as a whole had to be 
kept, up, encouraged employers to start grain-sliops storing all the neces- 
saries of life required by workers a.nd selling these at cost or concession 
prices* Special provisions were made to facilitate purchase and transport 
of grains, etc., by industrial concerns and employers; and many employers 
took advantage of this concession and e.stablished grain-shops. In manv 
cases they advanced large sums of money required for bulk purchase of 
foodstuffs. Some employers met all the establishment and overhead 
charges. The articles generally supplied have been the rationed articles, 
and some other things like dal, vegetable ghee, oil, soap, etc. Mention 
may also be made here of miscellaneous facilities provided by the import- 
ant railways, including free passes and monetary help to widows a*nd 
children of deceased employees. 


iWork and Welfare in Delhi Cloth and General MilU, p. 12 . 
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Chapter XII. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

"We now propose to state very briefly the main facts and conclusions 
as they have emerged from our surveys of labour conditions in various 
industries, and to bring them together so as to enable the reader to get a 
bird Veye view of the conditions of labour and also to judge for himself the 
progress so far achieved and the leeway which still remains to be made- 
In doing so, we do not propose to give a bald summary of our findings, for 
this would prevent us from putting the subject in its proper perspective. 
The curious reader will no doubt refer to our Ad hoc Survey Reports and 
also to the previous Chapters in this Report for detailed intlormation. 

1. War and Indian Labour. 

The impact of World Wav IT on laliour in India has been so pro- 
nounced that we may liere proceed to discuss the manner in which it has 
influenced labour conditions and policy. The repercussions of war have 
been many and varied; involuntary unemployment owing to shortages 
of fuel and raw materials in some industries and fuller employment in 
others; panic owing either to enemy action or to rumours of such action 
and consequent migrations and disloeations ; a sharp rise in the price-level 
and acute shortage of supplies resulting in economic hardship; a complete 
la(^k of uniformity in regard to wage policy as between industry and 
industry and even as between concern and concern in the sa^ie centre 
of an industry; the enactment of emergency legislation and its adverse 
effects on labour and industry. 

Shortages of Fuel and Baw Materials, 

Owing to acute shortage of coal and in some cases of electric power, 
many factories had to remain closed for some days in the month, during 
the War period, particularly during the years 1942-44. This led to con- 
siderable voluntary idleness amongst workers employed in such factories. 
The Standing Orders framed for the cotton mill industry in important 
centres provide for playing-off due to force nvi jeure and in mosfeases the 
workers get no compensation for sucli enforced. idleness. In the jute mill 
industry, however, as a result of liie efforts made by the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bengal, the employers agreed to give what is known as khoraki, 
amounting to Rs. 4-6-0 per week during such weeks as the workers had to 
remain compulsorily idle owing to shortage of fuel and raw materials- In 
most of the industries, including glass, shellac, engineering (sucli as iron 
foundries, rolling mills), etc., the unemployment was not alleviated by 
any action on the part of employers or of Government. lAgitatlon was 
indeed carried on by labour leaders asking Government to institute an 
Unemployment Assistance scheme for the benefit of workers temporarily 
thrown out of work owing to shortage of fuel and raw materials. Unfor- 
tunately, however, owing to the difficulties of instituting such a scheme 
during war time, and owing great mobility of labour and the sudden 
emergency of the problem, no sncli selieme could be evolved at short notice. 
As a consequence, workers suffered cousiderably. 

Another war-time development relates mainly to the jute mill industry 
in Bengal, where several mills were commandeered by the army for war 
purposes. Thus, while there was an insistent cry for more production, 
pwin^ to the closure of these mills production naturally decreased. This 
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contingency was met by the Jnte Mills Association by working two sliifts in 
such mills as had not been commandeered and these were known as foster 
mills/ 1 Speaking generally, when a single management had two mills 
belonging to it, one a commandeered mill and the second a “foster mil/^ 
the latter was converted into mill working double shifts where the workers 
from the first mill were transferred. This process, however, took a. certain 
time for adjustment and, in the meanwhile, the workers in the commandeer- 
ed mills had to go without work. 

Owing to the war panic among the workers in jute mills, the industry 
suffered from a considerable shortage of labour for a long period. Attempts 
were made to induce local laknir to tak(‘ up jolis in the mills hiit this mostly 
failed. Even during the dark days of the Bengal famine, the local 
workers #were unwilling to take np jol)s of eoolies: and s\v'eepers in the mills 
afe they considered it below tbeir dignity to aceept them* contrary to 
their policy, the managements had to recruit a certain amovuit of child 
labour. Likewise, owing to the war scare, tiiere were lai'gc-s('ale exoduses 
to villages from centres like Bombay and ]\Tadras, aiul this caused a tem- 
porary seareity of lalx)nr which had to be remedied by makeshift arrange- 
ments. 


EfftCiR o)\ Stmidard of Living. 

The enormous expansion of currency and credit, which look place 
during the War period, has liad its inevitable repercussions on the ])rice 
structure of the couuU’y and on the standard of living of the masses. 
Unlike countries in the West, the measures adopted by the employers to 
meet the increase in the cost of living was by way oC granting a dearness 
allowance instead of making alterations in the basic wage structure, except 
in the case of some employers who had to raise the basic wages of unskilled 
workers such as eoolies because of the great dearth of this type of lalwiir. 
Jt must be conceded that with tlie rise in prices, soon after ‘the outhi'cak 
of the war, employei's in organised industr.es, particularly those in tho 
Bombay Provijiee, were quick to grasp the necessity of gianting relief 1o 
the workers; and the existence of a suitable legal maehijiery to deal with 
such matters saved the workers and t})e industry from eonsi levablc suffer- 
ing and dislocation. While this is true generally of the cotton mill 
industry throughout India, this was not true of other industries employing 
large numbers of woi'kers such as the plantations, the jute m il iudustr^s, 
ete!^ The quantum of relief granted ha.s, however, varied from industry to 
industry and from centre to centre in the same industry. As a matter of fact, 
there ha^s been a complete lack of uniformity in this matter. Workcfs ni 
places in which either legal machinery or colleefive bargain. ng has ex.sted 
have been able to secure much greater relief than others. For instance, m 
Alimedabad, the employers' and employees’ association agreed that the 
relief to be granted should be equal to the full extent of the increase in the 
cost of living, while in Bombay City the workers were reimbursed to the 
extent of 75% of the increase in the eost of living. On the other hand, in 
the planations in Assam, no dearness allowanee at all lias l>een paid and 
the relief granted has been by way of providing certain articles of con- 
sumption at pre-war rates- Hn the jute tnill industry, the cash allowance 
given amount to Rs. 2 per week plus certain food^ain concessions the 
money value of which comes to Ra. 1-4-9 per week. Both in the jute miU 
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iiitliistry and the plantations, which are largely owned by European in- 
terests, a higher cash allowance has been denied, as an anti-inflationary 
measure. 

From Chapter VII of this Report it will be seen that, as compared 
to the pre-war period, the cost of living in 1944 had arisen by nearly 150 
per cent as compared to the pre-war period. As a matter of faict, in the 
eastern regions of the country such as Bengal and Assam, it had risen 
by nearly 200 per cent. Owing to the adoption of a- flat rate of dearness 
allowance base I upon the cost of living index number irrespectively of the 
wages of the worker, the lowest paid categories of employees we”e, speaking 
broadly, much better off than during the pre-war period in spite of the 
increase in the cost^of living. On the other hand, the higher and melium 
paid workers suffered considerably beca’use of the failure of the dearness 
allowance to eateh up with the increase in their cost of living. Thus, 
except for the p incipal centres of the cotton mill industry such as Bombay, 
Ahmedaba/1, Cawnpore, Indore and Delhi, the dearness allowance granted 
was entirely inadequate and lu minal, with the result that the workers^ 
standard of living deteriorated considerably. In this connection, it is 
often argued that owing to the increase in the total volume of employment 
(U’eated by wfvr conditions, the number of earnei*s ii) the worker’s ^ families 
had gone up resulting in a higher family income. There is no statistical 
pro'^if for this contention and such information as is available tends to 
indicate that noiliing of the sort has happened, as most of the ne^v recruits 
to the industry have been single men who have migrated from the villager 
because of the lure of high wages especially in depots and factories started 
for war pni‘poses. 

Effects oil Employment' of Labour- t 

During the war period, the economy of India more or less approximate 1 
to the ideal of Full Employment, although this was mainly directel 
towards production of goods and services ultimately intended for destruc- 
tion. The full employment was largely the consequence of m litary 
recruitment, and the re(|uirements of auxiliary services, contractors, 
military construction work, etc., as also oC the industries, which were 
catering for the War effort or for a closed market (*reated by the cessation 
of imports from abroad. As .slated alrea^ly in this Report, the sudden 
cessation of hostilities iii 1945 has created a major problem for solution 
during the transition from War to Peace. 

Control of Industries, 

During the war, a number of industries were controlled by Govern- 
ineut with a view to maximum production an 1 economic distribution. 
These industries mainly included iron and steel, eemeut, coal, paper, silk, 
wool, mica, etc. This control of industries was not, however, rccompanie 1 
by any definite labour policy, especially in respect of wages and earnings 
and conditions of work. Broadly speaking, from the viewpoint of labour, 
the important part of the control eonsisterl of the pidce policy pursued 
by Goveinment. In regard to the produce of the industries concerned, 
notably of mica, silk and wool, the prices offered to the producers were 
not correspondingly as high as the prices of commodities purchased by the 
workers. Thus> for example, in the ease of mica, as compared to the pre- 
war price level, an additional allowance was made of 42^ per cent for some 
years, while the prices of food-stuffs and other articles of consumption 
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were soaring high, to the extent of 150 to 200 per cent. A similar position 
arose in silk and wool- Thus, the emplo^'ers felt justified in refusing all 
demands of the workers for higher wages or for a higher dearness 
allowance. 

Effects on Workinif Conditions. 

Working conditions in factories, particnilarly those iii Bengal, were 
considerably affected b}' war conditions. In the first plac<^, ordinances were 
passed allowing for an increase of working honi s. Owing to tlie additional 
duties imposed on the factory inspectorate, eifective facioiy inspection 
also became difficult. Moreover, owing to the commandeering by the army 
of certain mills, ware-houses, etc., there was a h't of congestion and over- 
crowding in the factories. Th? unavailability of building material, etc., 
also made it impossible to have a'ny extensions or to develop recreational 
and other facilities* As a matter of fact, in the jute mill area in Bengal, 
even playing-fields intended feu' workers were cominandcercd in many 
cases. 

TI. Needs and Risks of Labour. 

We may now consider the principal needs of the working classes and 
tlie risks or contingencies to which they are exposed. To a large extent, 
the problem of needs is complementary to that of risks, and, b; oadly speak- 
ing, any measures taken to ensure for the worker the j)ro vis ions of his 
needs would pro tank) help to mitigate the severity of the risks of insecurity 
to which he is liable, liroadly speaking, the principal basic and perennial 
needs of labour relate to (i) adequate wages and earnings which would 
ensure to the worker and his family a minimum standard of life 
prevent them from getting into debts, (ii) a minimum standaid of housing 
accommodation so as to provide a healthy living and to ensure privacy 
of family life, (iii) security of tenure, when in employment and freedom 
from fear of victimisation, (iv) freedom of association, (v) reasonable 
facilities for rc>^t and recreation, both during working hours and by wa\^ 
of holidays and leave, and (vi) provision of welfare measures. In addit.on 
to tliese basic and perennial needs of labour, industrial workers h t exposed 
to certain risks or contingencies of niscciirily. wli'cli can be regarded as 
sporadic in the lives of workmen. These risk.s include sickness, rmplnvmenl 
injury, childbirth, old age, death of breadwinner, and nncmp’oyment. 
During such spells of insecurity, two consequences follows: — loss of income 
and probable loss of employment as well. A distincion has to be drawn 
between the perennial needs of labour and its sporadic needs arising from 
spells of insecurity. So far as the former are concerned, the remedy lie> 
in basic Labour Legislation as alreadv indicated; on the other hand, with 
regard to the latter, special schemes of Social Security are noces^a^y. 

Wage Strndure and Wage Pohcjf. 

As the Government of India have under contemplation the (luestion 
of devising a machinery for the fixation of minimum wages in diffeient 
industries, it is unnecessary for us to deal in detail with the existing 
wage structure or to 'make suggestions for its reA)rms. *0ur survey.s, how- 
ever, will bring horns to any reader the ?act that the bask* wage level in 
most Indian industries is extremely low. As a* matter of fact, consideTing 
the question broadly, little or nothing has been done by the principal in- 
dustries in this country to revise in an upward direction the basic wage 
of their operatiyes except where the employers have been forced either by 
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Oovprnment or by labour. Tt is, however, not merely private industry 
that has failed to do so, but also Governments and semi-public bodies like 
railways, municipalities and port trusts. Amon" factory industries, in 
a monopoly trade like jute manufacture, the wage level compares unfavour- 
ably with the level obtaining in other industries like cotton in Bengal. 
Plantation labour, although somewhat different in character, continues to 
receive shockingly low wages and as recent nutritional enquiries have 
shown, labourers in jilantations have been falling prey to pestilence and 
disease. Unlike many Western countries, the rise in the cost of living 
is j)artly compensated by grant of dearness allowance which is purely 
Irmfiorai'y in (*haractcr. Such an allowance is no substitute for a revision 
of’ the basic wage structure. From the workers’ point of view, tli? long-term 
improveTnent in basic wages is desirable in periods of rising prices, but if 
temp#ra?‘y allowances are paid this expectation is not fulfilled. In other 
words, liigb prices generally rule during times of booms and wars and it 
is only then that a worker is in a position to demand and obtain a higher 
staivlard of living for himself wbieh may enntinue even when times are 
not so good if the changes effected were in the basic wages and not merely 
in the allowances. The scale of dearness allowance varies from industry 
to industry and from centre to centre; but there arc also considerable 
variations in the sc'hIp of the allowance in the same centre. Tt is impossible 
to understand bow in a centre, where the scale of dearness allowance is 
decided upon by an impartial tribunal like, say, an industrial Court or a 
Board of Conciliation, other employers in the same centre can jnstif’^^ 
paying a lower allowance, if thp allowance ba« been scientifically related 
to the increase in the cost of living- ("The onlv industry in the conntrv 
which has compensate^! the workers for the full rise in the cost of living 
has been the cotton textile industry in Al^medabad, while elsewhere it has 
been a veritable museum of oddities.^ 

flhniflanJiiation of Wafjrs and Ocrupalioval Nomowlafvrcft 

Tn the primupal factory industries in the country, namely, cotton and 
jntc, the wage rates ami earnings remain entirely nnstandardis^d, in spite 
of repeated discussions on the subject now for several years. The only 
important (‘cnlre of the cotton mill industry in which wages have been 
standardised is Ahmedabad and an attempt in this direction has also been 
recently made at Indore. It is stated that the main obstacle in brining about 
standai’dization is the lack of co-operation of laboonr. This is, however, 
only one side of the picture. Tt would appear that the employers in thi^ 
inndstry arc afraid of departing from the status quo. The figures in the 
ad hoc survey Report on Cotton clearly show how wages vary from unit 
to unit in the same centre. Similarly, in the jute mill industry in Bengal, 
there are such large variations in the wage rates even in the same^locality 
that it is no wonder that labour should be mobile and restless and want 
to get a job in a mill where the rates are higher. Tt cannot be too stronglv 
urged that modern industry cannot proceed on such a basis. Even in 
semi-Government bodies like mimicipalities and port trusts, there is little 
or no standardization either of wages or of conditions of work and it is 
surprising that the ports, which are locally ma^naged by the Port Trustee.s 
or Commissioners under the direction of a department of the Central 
Government, should not have attempted to bring about a standardised con- 
ditions of either work or of wages. 
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Indehtedness 

From Chapter VIII it is clear that the phenomenon of the worker 
being in debt is almost universal in this country. As already indicated, 
this may, in some cases, be due to improvidence and vice, but we are satis- 
fied that in the majority of cases indebtedness has a great deal to do with 
the low earnings of workers which leave them little, if any, margin at all 
to meet any extraordinary calls on their income such as sickness, death, 
marriages, ceremonies, festivals, etc- It is commotily supposed that the 
worker gets indebted because of his improvidence, but a closer analysis 
would suggest that this is true oiily to a limited '^xtent. More often than 
not, the worker has to spciid beyond his income because of conventional 
necessities and social obligations which, being part of the social order, he 
cannot evade. To expect him to do so is to expect the impossible. ‘What- 
ever be the wage level, the worker will always incur such expenditure in 
any case. The best course, therefore, is to make allowance for this in our 
wage decisions. The Royal Commission made a series of recommendations 
for mitigating the evil of indebtedness. A few of the Provinces and States 
have taken action in this matter, but fhe result so far achieved can only 
be regarded as disappointing. ' The factory woi'kcr is still being maiii- 
handled by Pathans, Sikhs, Marwarics and their ilk and exorbitant rates 
of interest continue to be demanded and, in some cases, paid. The problem 
is not easy of solution. At the same time, considering that indebtedness 
is a seve^re drag on tljevhealth and efficiency of the worker from genera- 
tion to generation, we feel that in any La1>onr Code that may b? framed this 
problem must receive due attention. Incidentally, onr enquiries indicate 
that workers are not averse to a system of co-operation for relieving in- 
debtedness, if they are initiated into the idea. 

Iloiismij and Housing Polic/y 

We do not wish to repeat what has been said about the shocking hous- 
ing conditions in industrial centres. Broadly speaking, the growth of 
industry in this country has synchronized with the growth of slums. The 
cheries of Madras, the busleAs* of Calcutta, the ahatas of Cawnpore and 
the chawls of Bombay outslum the slnmdoms of many parts of the world. 
The problem of the housing of industrial Avorkers has been all these years, 
in the stage of debate and little constructive action has resulted. The 
State has, therefore, once and for all, to make up its mind about the 
exact lines of policy it proposes to adopt in this regard and to take bold 
and immediate action to implement its policy. Our study clearly shows 
that a real long-term solution of the problem lies not in tinkering with 
slum clearance in overcrowded cities, but in going to the root of the matter 
and devising a policy whereby the future rise of slums will be effectively 
prevented. In the shaping of such a policy, we feel that the recognition 
of certain guiding principles may be helpful. In stating those principles. 
We. do not wish to be dogmatic, as the application of these principles must 
vary according to the circumstances of each case. Broadly, however, the 
desirable lines of future policy appear to be as follows. In the first place 
the question has to be decided as to whose responsibility it is to provide 
housing, whether of the employer, the State, the workers, or of munici- 
palities or other organised bodies. If housing is made the employer 
liability, it is not likely to be adequately discharged without imposing a 
heavy burden on his resources and competitive power especially in big 
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cities, owing to the scarcity and high values of land sites. It is therefore 
too much to expect the employers to house all their workers in an adequate 
mannar. On the other hand, the problem assumes, a different complexion 
in the case of establishments situated far from urban centres- Here, the 
State can legitimately impose upon the employer the responsibility of 
providing adequate and decent housing for all workers wl\j) need it, and 
this should not ordinarily entail too great a burden upon the resources of 
the establishment, because land and building labour in such places are 
likely to be very cheap. I\Ioreover, in such places, no alternative private 
housing is likely to be available and if the employers do not build houses, 
the result would be the creation of slums such as ill-ventilated thatched 
huts erected by the workers on plots leased out to them b\' the employers. 

Viewing the problem in its proper perspective, we feel that the onlv 
eff(‘ctive solutif)n of the problem in crowded industrial cities may lie in 
the dispersal of industrial establishments over larger areas. Such a dis- 
persal to be clfective would ic(juire the active assistance of the {^tat(‘ in 
granting the necessary facilities for the acquisition of land, arrangements 
for cheap transport, sanitation, lighting and construction of rope's and 
other amenities, by laying down a concerted policy to be pursued co- 
operatively by the railways, the municipalities or district boprd«. and the 
employers com'crned. The war has brought home to us both the extent 
of evils of overcrowding and the manner in which dispersal of industries 
can be effected. In foreign countries, during war time, large planes have 
had to be shifted from one area to another, so as to preserve the industrial 
structure from destruction. This experience is likely to be valuable in 
shaping our future housing policy. 

In this connectio]], we feel that the State advantageously pursue 
two definite courses of action: Firstly, it may direct that all new’ establish- 
ments should be located in scattered areas, w^here the necessary transport 
facilities would be available. Secondly, it may follow^ a steady poliev of 
encouraging the Iransplatifatwn of existing factories from the congested 
industrial areas to suburban or rural area.s, again subject to th? eonsidera- 
tiou of availability of transpnrt and other facililic'-;. Actually, in the cas'' 
of congested industrial arras, sucb Iransplantation may prove financiallv 
beneficial to tlio owner himself; hut one can well imagine that in some 
cases the difference between the cost of transulahlatiou and the cost of 
land in the rural areas, on the one hand, and the price to be obtained by 
selling land in the urba.n ai’ca on the other, mav involve a little loss to 
the owner. In sneh cases, after scrutiny, the State mav bear a part o" 
whole of the loss incurred. If the State pursues this policy of transplan- 
tation, w’e feel eertain that it wn’ll benefit not onlv the industry eoneerned 
and the labour it employs, but also large numbers of non-indnstrial 
citizens in urban areas- 

On the question of finance, there may be a difference of opinion a.s to 
the agency or methods to be adopted. Most enlightened modern States 
have accepted the principle that certain social needs such as elementary 
education, medical relief, etc., should be made available free of charge to 
the masses. Housing of the poor is on par with the medical and other 
social services and there seems no reason w^hy th? State should not accept 
a positive responsibility in regard to this matter instead of merely taking 
negative action such as rent control, slum clearance, etc. We may stat^ 
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here tha,t in many countries such as the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America' and Russia, this responsibility is being increasingly accepted. 
We feel that the time has now arrived for the State to shoulder the respon- 
sibility at least to provide the capital finance for housing, leaving the 
recurrent expenditure to be shared in varying proportions by the other 
interests concerned. / 

Finally, we are of the opinion that the entire industrial housing policy 
of the country should be entrusted to statutory ("entral and Provincial 
Boards with appropriate functions. Such Boards shoultl be of a tripartite 
character and should be reeptired to deal with all questions of housing 
policy, including actual construction, standards of accoinmoda tiou, finance, 
ownership, etc. Although we feel that as far as possible the tripartite 
])rinciple should be observed so far as ownership is concerned, encourage- 
ment should be giVen in particular cases, to workers to build their own 
houses on co-operative or other principles. 

Seenrihj of Employ nicjil. 

The next important need of the worker is security of tenure and 
freedom from fear of victimization. This question has already been 
touched upon in an earlier Chapter. However, we would like to em- 
phasize it here once ipore. Our surveys show that a majority of the 
workers, in organized and unorganized industries alike, barring a few 
exceptions such as cotton textiles, engineeidng, etc., are more or less on a 
temporary basis, with the result that they are in constant fear of losing 
their jobs. Even in the case of the so-called ‘permanejit’ workers, the 
rights of permanency are rarely defined, and even when they are, the 
worker seldom enjoys security of employment, and lie is liable to be dis- 
charged at short notice the sweet will of tJie employer or his subordinate 
officers. This militates equally against the worker’s efficiency and his self- 
respect- No doubt, to a large extent, the system of recruitment and pro- 
motion, which leaves a large scope for corruption and favouritism is at 
the bottom of the trouble. Therefo^’e, one of the very first things to be 
done in our labour programme is to regularise the systems of recruitment 
and promotion, of discharge and dismissal, and of ventilation and redress 
of grievances. Here, we would draw pointed attention to the provisions 
of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1939, under which Standing Orders 
have to be framed by the Commissioner of Labour in consultation with the 
parties concerned, and in the event of disagreement to be finally settled by 
the Industrial Court. The proposed Central Oovernment’s Bill on the 
subject of Standing Orders is, w^e feel, a step in the right direction. 

Apart from the legal protection which may be made available to the 
wqrker for ensuring security, the bulwork against unjustified dismissal or 
victimization is trade union organisation- Unfoitunately, however, since 
the date of the publication of the Royal Commission’s Report, there has 
been little advance in this respect. There are, no doubt, a few exceptions 
such as the Ahm^labad Textile Labour Association, All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation, etc. In this connection, we may invite attention to a 
rather unique experiment which is being made in Madura, where the 
Workers’ Union is not only recognized by the management, but actively 
fostered by it. Here the recruitment in the mills is made through the 
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Union and the Union officials are consulted at every step, when the manage- 
ment wishes to make any changes in regard to work, wages or welfare of 
the operatives. 

The Government of India have under consideration a Bill for the 
compulsory recognition of trade unions in this country. The Mysore 
Labour Act, 1942, under which any factory which has amongst its workers 
100 or more members of a Union has to recognize the Union and to deal 
with its office bearers, is, in some respects, a step forward, because it gives 
an opportunity to the representatives of the workers to be in a position to 
negotiate with the management as a matter of right. In actual practice, 
however, it is a moot point how far such recognition would help in enabling 
labour to fight its bettles effcctivtly. It seems to us that unless labour 
itself is very strongly organized a,nd produces capable leaders and until 
also the mentality of the bulk of the employer^ in this country undergoes 
a radical change, effective trade unionism in this country would be 
difficult of attainment. 

Freedom of Associatwn. 

This brings us to what wc consider to be one of the fundamental 
principles, namely. Freedom of Association. According to the law of the 
land, there is perfect freedom of association and, as a matter of fact, the 
I. L. 0. Convention on the subject was ratified by the Government of India 
in the year 1923. Actually, however, fiom such evidence as we were able 
to obtain during the course of our enquiries, we found that, barring a few 
honourable exceptions such as municipal and port trust administrations 
and a few individua^l employers, freedom of association exists only in name. 
That is not to say, however, that the workers in this country are not 
mitted to organize themselves into trade unions and, in point of fact, in 
the year 1943, there were in the country as many as 693 registered trade 
unions, out of which 489 sent in returns and their membership was 6,85,299. 
Very few of these unions have, however, been recognized by the employers 
and even where they are, the relations between the two are far from cordial. 
Moreover, excepting a few enlightened employers, most others in the 
country are inclined to look upon trade unions as no better than neces- 
sary evils. This is one of the reasons why, during recent years, whenever 
agreements had to be brought about between employers and employees, 
these were seldom the result of collective bargaining but almost i^ariably 
of adjudications or awards. 

Best and Recreation. 

Jq may now turn to some of the other basic needs of the worker, 
^hich appear to us fundamental and which affect his health and efficiency- 
Phese include rea^sonable facilitiies for rest and recreation, welfare measures 
and the provisions of congenial conditions of >vork and safety measures. 
In regard to these, there is a certain amount of regulation under the 
Factories Act. Apart from the establishments governed by the Factories 
Act, in others there is hardly any provision about them. Even in regis- 
tered factories, however, the rest intervals granted are not always sufficient 
to ensure rest to the worker. For instance, in continuous-process factories, 
no rest interval is usually granted except that after 12_^ys’ continuous 
work there is a break of 32 hours and in some other types of factories there 
is a break for 32 hours after 21 days’ work. In the^jute mills in Bengal, 
interval granted between two spells of work is sometimes as long as 
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5 baurs , but §uch int^rvarl hardly serves the purpose of rest because, 
where no housing is provided nearby, the workers have to go a few miles 
to their homes to cook their food and to rush back to work. During our 
surveys, we did not come across a single establishment in which there 
existed, even for women, arrangements for seating while at work, and, 
generally speaking, the problem of industrial fatigue appears to have 
been, jltpgetber ignored* Apart from this, in most establishments there 
is no provision for rest shelters with the result that the workers have to 
eat their meals either in the departments themselves or in the open and 
get no rest at all. We need hardly take notice of the contention of many , 
managements that Indian workers prefer to rest under the shade of trees 
rather than in shelters built for the purpose. Barring a few exceptions, 
the shelters we have inspected have been no better than cattle-sheds. 


Apart from rest intervals, which ‘are vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem of industrial fatigue, it is axiomatic that after a continuous spell of 
hard work, any human being needs of period of rest and recuperation. 
Most of tbs industrial workers }n this country get no holidays with pay, 
the principle followed being ^'No work, no pay'h Fortunately, so far as 
workers in perennial factories are concernetl, this position has recently 
been rectified by the enactment of the Holidays with Pay Act, 1945, which 
is to take effect from the 1st January, 1946. According to this Act, workers 
in factories, who have completed a period of 12 months continuous service 
are entitled to 10 consecutive days (if a child, 14 days) as holidays with 
pay, which can be accumulated for a period of two years.' Although this 
measure, fulfills a long felt want, we feel that further reform is necessary 
in two directions. ^Firstly, as our surveys have shown, in the main centres 
of tfie principal factor}^ industries of the country such as Jute, Cotton 
and Engineering, a large proportion of the labour has their village homes 
injiisj^nt parts of the country entailing long journeys by rail, steamship 
and road. In such cases, most of these holidays allowed by the Act are 
likely to be exhausted in the journeys alone. Such journeys entail con- 
siderable expenditure and the worker is not likely to uiulcrtake them 
unless lie is sure of being able to stay in his village home at least for a 
fairly long period- Thus, to be beneficial from the workers’ point of view, 
tlie law must provide for accumulation of leave for a much longer period 
than two years, say, for five years. Secondly, if facilities are granted to 
extend such holidays with pay by permitting the workers to tack on holi- 
days without pay for a further period which may be, say, twice as much 
as the holidays with pay due, and the worker is assured of fliis job on liis 
return, such facilities would not entail any serious inconvenience because;- 
under the Standing Orders in Bombay, a month’s leave with or wiffiont 
pay, is granted for 12 months' continuous service and there is a conven- 
tion in the Jute mil Js Jp Bengal that a worker may be allowed leave for 
going to his villf|ge home np to a period, of three mouths. We also feel 
that the need for a, holiday with pay in the case of other perenn:al esta1> 
lishments, such as mines, plantation.s, communications, etc., is no less 
than of workers in perennial factories and the principle enunciated in the 
Act might “well be extended to such establishments in order to^ make such 
legislation ..TUOTe or less universal in its scope. 'In this connection we may 
point out that in the gold mines, in the mineral oil industry , and. in. the 
Iron Ore Industry, provision already exists in certain establishments for 
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grrant of holidays with pay as well as without pay. Likewise, in the Assam 
Tea Plantations, the worker has a rl»ht of repatriation every three years, 
a^thoii^h' siieli repatriation implies no remuneration during absence. The 
conclusion, therefore, is obvious that the extension of this Act to other 
perennial establishments would not be very contradictory to the existing 
practice. 

, Welfare Mca.mrc.^. 

An important matter touching the Hfe of the industrial worker is 
the adoption of welfare measures by the State, the employer and, perhaps, 
the workers^ associations. In this regard we find great variations as 
between Province and Province and from industry to industry and alst) 
as between the ditlerent luiits of the same industry. No doubt, the Go- 
vernment of India and the Provincial and State Governments have re- 
cently introduced various ty])cs of welfare activities but these, we are 
afraid, touch only the fringe < f problem and cover only a small section 
of the working classes. We feel that these activities need to be consider- 
ably extended so as to cover not onlv a few urban centres, mainly of 
factory industries, but also mines, plantations, eommnnieations, etc. 
Secondly, a more urgent need is to lay down a definite min’mnm standard 
of Welfare to be observed by employers in different industries. In this 
connection, we may ref(‘r to tlie Welfare Orders issued from time to time 
by the Minister of Labour in the United Kingdom. 

Umler the Factories Aet, provision has been made for the supply of 
clean drinking watei* to the operatives and scales have also been laid down 
regarding sanitary arrangements. In most industrial centres, however, 
wc found that the arrangements made for drinking water were extremely 
primitive, in character, little attention being paid either to oleanlinoss or to 
tile eonvenicnee of the operative. Seemingly, this is a trivial matter, but 
acntadly it is of the greatest importance from the point of view of the com- 
fort of the worker especially dnring summer months in the hotter parts 
of the country. The provision of the supply of clean drinking water in 
properly constructed shelters would h? a matter of little expense to the 
employer and w’e feel that immediate action is called for in making radical 
ImprovernciUs in the present arrangements. 

Most factories in this country adhere to the rules of the Factories Act 
in regard to providing the requisite sanitary aeccnnmodation, How^ever, 
it seems to be nobody’s business to see to its cleanliness and upkeep. Dur- 
ing our investigations in many of the factories visited by us, we found 
these arrangements so loathsome that it is a wonder that the factory in- 
spectorates conrernod have not paid more attention to this matter. 

Risks of Insecurity 

This risks of insecurity to which industrial labour is generally exposed 
are, in any country, unemployment, sickness, employment injury, occu- 
pational disease, childbirth, old age, and the death of breadwinner. There is 
1)0 reason to imagine that the Iiulian worker is less liable to any of these 
risks than the worker in other countries; if at all, he is far more liable. 
►Sir William Beveridge’s Five Giants, viz., Want, Idleness, Ignorance, 
Squejor a)ul Disease floorish in India. Of the risks mentioned above, 
probably unemployment, sickness and death of breadwinner are the most 
serious, but these have received the least attention so far. 
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Unemployment. 

Throughout her hiwstory, India has been subject to chronic uiieinploy 
meat and vmdeij-employinent. This state of affairs is due to certain vital 
factors which we do not propose to deal with liere as they are comniou 
knowledge. (No doult, to a large extent the problem revolves round the 
population question and also the (lucstion of natioua-l planning. Tlie 
/enprmous growth of population which has taken place, unaccompanied by 
a corresponding growth in production of wealth, lias accentuated this 
problem., It is a platitude to say that this has caused a great p 'cssure on 
the soil and disrupted the village economy. The position that it has created 
in the towns, however, is different in character, but inme serious in magni- 
tilde than that created by it in the village. In the village, if a Wprker 
is unemployed, partially or wholly, he docs not always sta^’^'o, biitjuis 
at least a shelter to fall back upon and probably some food from the family, 
pool to enabTc him to tide over the difficnlt period. On the other hand, 
ip an uidusln town, away from the home, the worker with ng^ personal 
credit is entirely helpless, if he is unemployed- The surplus labour fore"* 
available in industrial centres has given vi^e to a very inecpiitablc and 
vicious system of recruitment under which corru])tion and bribery seem to 
thrive and nndor which the workers ai'c often exploited by a host of nn- 
scruplous intermediaries. Bndli labour, contract Mabour and such other 
systems as tioatiug labour in docks, railways, etc., are merely manifest- 
ations of the same phenomenon, hhirther, the fact that lacks of workers 
migrate, to alien lands, such as Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, Fiji. Mauritius. 
British Ouina, West Indies, etc., under conditions of work and wagos 
which are not too satisfactory and which have caused a considerable amount 
of political and international controversy, sliows how vserions is the problem 
of nncmploymciit and under-employment in this country. ' ft also shows 
that conditions of work and wages in India arc so inferior as io indue*' 
workers In leave their families and go thousan Is of miles away. Alter- 
natively, it js also an indication of the seriousness of unemployment. It 
is clear that a nation wide programme of full employment is a very 
urgent necessity so far as labour is coucerned. It is exiomadic that in no 
country should there remain a large body of i)prsoijs either unemployed 
or underemployed, constituting as it does, an enormous waste of potentwl 
wealth, apart from the physical, moral and psychological losses wlrch it 
entails upon the working-class community. It is cleay that a pi’ogradum 
of Full Employment, by which we mean a sduatiou in which there are 
more jobs than men, is imperative in the ease of this country which has 
been suffering long from the evil of Unemployment. It is only during the 
War period that there has been anything approaching full employment for 
the working classes. Before that, even in cities, there was mass unemploy- 
ment and under-employment and it seems a curious commentary on our 
economic and social organization that we should ueel Wars to create 
employment- 


Sickness. 


The incidence of sickness among industrial workers in India is likely 
to be found much higher than in other countries. The usual tendency 
amongst worlcers is go on working in spite of sickness and thus to aggravate 
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it. Severe chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, malaria, dysentry, etc. 
are often neglected with dire consequences to the worker's health. The 
causes of sickness amongst industrial workers are well-known and com- 
prise epidemics, low vitality, malnutrition, bad, and insanitary hous’ng 
and A'ices peculiar to city life. We need not stress the enormous loss to 
the national income which arises from sickness and the harm done thereby 
to the health and efficiency of the worker. From the worker's point of 
view, inoi'eover, sickness is often ai double if not a treble calamity, involving 
not only loss of income but also of employment and health. Sickness 
accounts for a large proportion of absenteeism in factories, mines and 
plantations. During sickness, the worker is often inclined to repair to 
his village where he hopes to recover with the help of Nature. Medical 
care as such has been provided in many industrial centres, but this is hardly 
ade((uatc and is not always efficient, and the workers ha^ve generally little 
confidpcc in the treatment provided. Our general observation as regards 
the existing medical facilities, whether provided by the employers or by the 
State or public bodies, is that there is a high degree of red-ta*pism and that 
the real needs of the workers arc not properly attended to* Not ony this, 
but ill some places it appears that the employers' hospitals and dispensaries 
give iirefereiitial treatment to the officers and management in factories 
to the comparative neglect of the employees. Moreover, there is often 
reeurrenc? of the same illness owing to insuffieient after-care. The urgent 
necessity of providing medical care under some sort of insurance scheme 
has been long felt in Tndia and has been the subject-matter of discussion 
for nearly two decades. Fortunately, the Government of India have now 
accepted the principle of insurance and propose in the near future to 
implement a. scheme of sickness insurance, accompanied by insurance 
Hgaifist ernployment injury and childbirth. The main features of the 
scheme arc (a) provision of medical care in the event of sickness, employ- 
ment injury and occupational disease and childbirth; (h) i-ash benefit 
and peiisons during such spells of inseeuriy; (e) sharing of the financial 
burden by the State (including the Central and Provincial G^^vernments), 
employers and workers; (d) a democratic administrative machinery, 
based upon tripartite representations; (^) provision of a judiciary to settle 
disputes and hear complaints in regard to all matters covered by the scheme. 
The scheme at present is intended to apply to perennial factories in the 
tirst instance, and is likely to be extemled to other industries subsequently. 
The bill on the subject, it is niulers^tood, will shortly be introduced in the 
Indian Legislature. 


Employment Injury, 

As regards employment injury, our broad finding is that owing to the 
comparatively less hazardous nature of Indian industries textile 

industry, plantations, small iniregulated factories, etc.) the incidence of 
accidents is on the low side. However, this fact is to some extent counter- 
balanced by the comparatively unsatisfactory provision of safety devices 
ill most industries. The Factories Act and the Mines Act no doubt lay 
down a number of provisions in respect of safety and prevention of 
accidents. However, it appears that these provisions are not always ob- 
served by employers and owing to inadequate inspection not always pro- 
perly enforced. One of the first things to be done in this regard will have 
to, be the provision of a more elaborate machinery for prevention of 
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accidents in factoiics, mines, etc. A Safety Code, embodying provisions 
of both a general and specific character, applicable to various industries of 
a hazardous character is desirable. Any system of social insurance pro- 
viding coverage for employment injury will, no doubt, have to create an 
appropriate machinery for dealing with this matter. An important point 
arising from the administration of the present Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is the extent to which the Act is being observed by the 
employers. Broadly speaking, the Act is observed by most of 
the large-scale concerns, but there is a tendency on the part 
Off some (especially smaller) employers to exploit the ignorance 
of the workers and to escape their full liability under th^ Act. Very 
often, the worker is paid hush-money and bundled of to his village with 
the result that his claim becomes time-barred. Although the act makes 
provision against coercion of the worker in agreeing to accept compensa- 
tion, there are actna'l instances in wliich workers are coerced into accepting 
a lower sum than what is due to them bv taking their thnmb-impression on 
an agreement which they are incapable of reading. The legal and ad- 
ministrative machinery devised in connection with the Act is also some- 
what complicated for the workmen. Nor is any effort made to make the 
worker understand his rights under the Act, although the Roya.1 Commis- 
sion had definitely recommended that pamphlets in vernacular explaining 
tlie ma<in provisions of the Act should be circulated among the employees 
of factories. Abstracts from the Act are no doubt displayed at the factory 
eates, but these are hardly read or understood by the workers. Moreover, 
the worker seldom gets proper legal assistance, barring, of course, assist- 
ance given by a few trade unions. 

Occupational Disease. 

As regards occupational diseases, although some of these have been 
included under Schedule TTI to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, it is 
virtually inoperative, and the position pointed out by the Royal Commis- 
sion that only in cases of lead poisoning are workers compensated for, 
still holds good. This is largely because the diseases enumerated in the 
Schedule are difficult of early detection by ordinary medical men, and 
unfortunately we have few experts in India who have any specialised 
knowledge of industrial diseases. This means that even if the Schedule 
is extended the workers will not get much relief. The proper course is to 
establish an adequate machinery for research and early diagnosis and 
treatment of occupational diseases. Information on the subject is rather 
scanty in India and ailthoiigh we issued in onr General Questionnaire an 
Appendix on the subject, hardly any useful material has been supplied 
by employers or others. At the same time, we have no doubt that in mines 
and factories, the incidence of occupational diseases must be not incon- 
siderable. In view of all these facts, we are inclined to the view that tlie 
whole problem of provision for employment injury and occupational 
diseases should be taken ont of the hands of the employers a^id entrusted 
to an organization set up for State insurance. We understand that this is m 
fact contemplated by the Government of India and that under the proposed 
Unified Scheme of Social Insurance for factory workers, coverage is pro- 
vided for employment injury and occupational diseases. 
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Childbirth, • 

As regards childyrth, in most of the Provinces, there are Maternity 
Benefit Acts and there is also the Mines Maternity Benefit Act (which is 
a Central measure) which impose the liability for the payment of maternity 
benefit upon the employer. However, we are not satisfied that these Acts 
are being propperly observed or enforced especially in the smaller concerns. 
There a^e various devices adopted to evade liability under the Acts. More* 
over, there has been some lack of uniformity amongst the various Provin- 
cial measures and it is satisfactory that the Government of India propose 
to include also childbirth in their proposed Unifie€l Insurance Scheme for 
factory workers. 

Old Age and Dt.atk. 

Our investigations show that only a few enlightened employers in the 
country have made some provision for safe-guarding the future of their 
operatives when they retire, and of their dependents when they die, by way 
of either Provident Fund or Gratuity Schemes- The large bulk of indus« 
trial workers, however, remains uncovered and it is distressing that a 
worker who has toiled for 20 to 30 years in a factory should become 
destitute in his ola age. We think that just as employees of Governments 
and of local bodies have something to fall back upon during old age, so 
also industrial labourers should be protected by a similar provision requir- 
ing employers to have pensions schemes. The incidence of death is pro- 
bably much more serious in this contry than the incidence of old age in 
view of the low expectation of life. There is little or no provision agaiiiist 
the contingency of the premature death of bread winner. As the average 
industrial worker is too poor to insure his life with commercial companies, 
and as such insurance is not always technically profitable, this field may 
best be reserved for State insurance of some land. 

HI. The Panorama of Labour conditions and Labour Legislation 

Here we propose to review broadly the widely varying conditions of 
labour in different industries and areas in the country and the extent to 
which labour legislation, as a whole, has succeeded in achieving its principal 
objects. Although, it is now moi*e than half a century that the State has 
interested itself in labour legislation, the progress achieved is somewhat 
disappointing. Broadly speaking, this is due mainly to^ three causes, — 
firstly, conditions of work and wages in different industries vary occord- 
ing to the respective strength of tlie employers^ and the workers^ organiza- 
tions; secondly, the amount of interest evinced by Provincial Governments 
or States in bettering the lot of the working classes varies; and, thirdly, 
the standards adopted for the enforcement of existing labour legislation 
have differed widely as between various Provinces and the States inter se^ 
We may illustrate this point by reference to certain facts. For instance, 
our survey clearly shows that in the jute mill industry the, conditions of 
work and wages are some of the worst obtaining in this country; the hours 
are long, wages low, and amenities exceedingly poor. Similarly, the level of 
wages is exceedingly low in plantations- This has been largely due to the 
fact that in the jute mill dnd plantation industries, the employers have 
well-knit and strong organizations, while the workers are entirely un- 
organized. It is pertinent to ^’cfer here to the observation made by the 
Royal Commission that the jute mill industry has for years been in a 
privileged position owing to the fact that unlike its sister industry, cotton, 
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it lias net teen exposed to any public investigation such as Tariff Board 
^nd special labour enquiries. Many recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission in regard to reform of labour conditions on plantations still 
remain unimplemented. Moreover, owing to the strength of the organisa- 
tion of the employers, even existing legislation lias not been enforced in the 
areas concerned with the same vigour with which it is being enforced in, 
for example,^ a Province like Bombay. The power and prestige of vested 
interests in jute and plantations and certain allied in Iiistries have been so 
great that they have been able to secure for themselves a very sheltered 
position, which has resulted in their being hardly any amelioration during 
the last many years in the conditions of labour employed. Ij» making the 
above remarks, we have no desire to particularise, but the contiast is so 
striking that we cannot avoid making a reference to it. 

As regards also the interest evinced by different Provinces there have 
been considerable disparities both in regard to labour legislation and its 
enforcement. Up till now, as has been clear iVom our surveys, most oi" 
the labour legislation in India has been Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments have largely exercised their rule-making power- This responsibility 
has been discha,'rged by different Provinces in different ways and degrees and 
the intentions of the legislature have not always been fully carried out. 
With the advent of popular ministries, labour welfare through the agency of 
Government received considerable fillip and some of the Provinces, notably 
Bombay, launched on a programme of welfare work for industrial workers in 
principal centres of industries. Tbs example of Bonibay was followed 
by few others but not on the same scale. As regards the Central Govern- 
ment, a forward step in this direction has recently been taken by the 
imposition of the cess on coal mines for purposes of building up a large wel- 
fare fund. 

When proposals for labour legislation are mooted in British India, 
employer interests generally argue that unless such legislation applied 
also to the Indian States their competitive power would suffer abd that 
industries would be shifted from British territory to the te^untory of 
Indian States. It is, therefore, important to examine to what extent, if 
any, labour conditions in the Indian States are inferior to those obtaining 
in British India. So far as legislation is concerned, many of the indus- 
trially advanced States have more or less the same labour enactments as 
in British India, but these are very few, while a vast majority have no 
labour legislation at all. It may be pointed out here that one of the in- 
dustrially advanced States in India has not yet enforced the Factories 
Act which is nominally on its statute book, and while a number of Labour 
Act have been passed, some of them still await a notification in the official 
State gazette for being put into force! As a matter of fact, it has been 
an exceedingly simple task for some of the States to merely reprint British 
Indian legislation word by word. Turning to the question of enforce^raent 
of labour laws, we feel that this is a. somewhat difficult question to answer, 
viz.^ whether standards of enforcement are better in the States or in the 
Pirovinces. In some Provinces, owing to inadequacy of the inspectorate 
and other causes, enforcement is still poor; and the same situation exists 
in a number of States which have placed a large number of labour Acts 
on their statute books- On the whole, it does not appear that the stand- 
ards of enforcement in the States, with one or two exception, are pafrticularly 
high. This fact taken with the other that in many States there are no 
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labour laws even, must suggest that the apprehensions regarding transfer 
of industries are justified. Apart from the question of enforcement of 
legislation, however, from the enquiries that we were able to conduct in 
some of the States, we can broadly state that with the exception of one or 
two States, the right of freedom of association of workers was generally 
discouraged by the State authorities, who were inclined to regard it as a 
part of the political programme of their subjects. ^ 

Labour in Cottage Industries 

An important fact revealed by our ad hoc surveys in various un- 
organised aud unregulated industries, such as shellac, mica-splitting, coir- 
matting, glass bangle making, carpet-weaving, Jidi-makilig, eitc., has 
been the very unsatisfactory conditions of labour in these so-called ‘‘cottage 
industries”. The popular myth, somewhat like the “Merrie England” 
fallacy, to wdiich we have been accustomed to give credence, that such 
small-scale and cottage factories enjoy immunity from some of the evils 
to which modem, large-scale industrialism is liable, stands exposed. 
Actually, the position is that conditions in such factories are worse 
than in factories regulated by, for example, the Factories Act. 
The places of work are generally ill-ventilated, ill-lighted, congested 
^nd positively dirty. There is no rule regarding hours of attend- 
ance asiid very often workers come early in the morning and return 
home late in the evening after work which is monotonous and irksome. 
Sanitation in and around the factories, especially in shellacc, carpet- 
weaving and coir-matting is far from satisfactory. In most of these in- 
dustries, again, child labour is freely employed on low wages and sweated 
practically everywhere. Moreover, there is no security of tenure or any 
other rights for the workers who are, in most of these industries, on a pure- 
ly temporary basis- We are keenly alive to the evils of the large-scale 
factory system, but as compared to the conditions in unregulated concerns, 
those in large scale factories are very much better. The conclusion which 
we would like to draw from this is that the small-scale cottage fatetories 
require to be regulated by law no less than the bigger factories, so far as 
the labouring classes are concerned. 

Child Labour in Industry 

One black spot of labour conditions in India is the illegal employ- 
ment of children in certain industries. There are no doubt legal pro- 
visions, such as the Employment of Children Act, (1938), amend- 
ed in 1939 so as to cover a biumber of small unregulated indus- 
tries, and sections in the Faictories Act and the Indian Mines Act, pro- 
hibiting the employment of children below a certain age. Nevertheless, 
in several concerns, the law appears to be infringed openly and with 
impunity. In large factory industries, generally speaking, the evil i» 
non-existent. However, in mica-splitting, shellac, bwfi-making, carpet- 
weaving, gla«s and other small-scale industries, whether covered by the 
Factories Act or by the Employment of Children Act, child labour is still 
largelly employed. In the match industry, especially in South India and 
in the cement industry in Rajputana also, child laibour is employed to a 
very large extent. In the States, the situation is probably worse. For 
example, we found little girls employed in the Cochin State, in the ^ spin- 
ning sections of the cotton textile industry, while in Kashmir childi^en 



of 5 Or 6 years work in earpet-weaving. There are many specious argu- 
ments advanced by employers — who openly intringe the law — why children 
have to be employed : e.g., that the income of the family needs supplement- 
ing; that, in any case, the children will be idle owing to lack of educational 
facilities; etc. Those who employ children clandestinely, on the other 
hand, resort to various subterfuges, to which often the parents and rela- 
tives of the children are party. We think that it is not enough meiely 
to prohibit the employment of children, but^ that it is essential to adopt 
simultaneously positive measures to wean away child labour from indus- 
trial employment. Government owe a duty to the future generations of 
workers to see that childhood is not wasted in the dingy corners of fac- 
tories and workshops, instead of being educated in schools and brought up 
in nurseries and on playgrounds. We have no doubt that this is the 
accepted policy of Government but the policy needs the fullest enforcement 
tl trough proper inspection and provision of educational and other facilities 
for workers’ children. 

Internal Migration 

Migration in Indian industries is of two kinds: migration within the 
Province itself and inter-Provincial migration. The first is ai^ 
outstanding feature of (e.g.) the cotton mill industry in Bombay, while 
the second is a feature of the jute mill industry, engineering and planta- 
tions. In regard to inter-district migration the problems which arise are 
not so serious as those relating to inter-Provincial migration in view of 
the long distmces involved. In Chapter III dealing with Migration w^e 
have agreed with the findings of the Royal Commission that the workers’ 
link with the village is a desirable thing, so long as sociaj security is not 
provided. On the other hand, we feel that the State, while providing 
social security measures for workers, should also supervise the conditions 
under which workers migrate from Province to Province and give them 
the fullest facilities of travel and employment service. Simultaneously, 
the State should take positive measures to extend the avenues of employ- 
ment available to the landless labourers in the village and thus take aKvay 
the unwanted surplus of population which at present exerts a great pres- 
sure on land. 


Efficiency of the Indian Worker. 

It has been fashionable for Bi number of years now to justify the low 
w^age level of the Indian industrial worker on the ground of his alleged 
inefficiency. Numerous comparisons are often attempted such as that 
an average Lancashire girl in a weaving shed can do the work of six Indian 
cotton mill operatives, etc. Such opinions usually emanate from individual 
employers who desire to sweat their labour. In this country, however, 
very few time and efficiency test are ta^ken in order to ascertain the efficiency 
of the w^orker. It must be realised that efficiency in the weaving shed of 
a cotton mill referred to above does not necessarily depend u^n the 
efficiency of the operatives, but is la.rgely dependent also on the efficiency 
of the machinery, the lay-out of the plant, the conditions of work, and, what 
is most important, the efficieiicv of the management itself. 

From snch published evidence as is available and from t^e infoym«- 
tion we have been able to gather during the co^yse of out ’ 

we have come to the conclusions that the alleged inefficiency o 
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worker is largely a myth. ( Granting more or less identical conditions of 
work, wages, efficiency of management and of the mechanical equipment 
of the factory, the efficiency of Indian labour generally is no less tha,n 
that of workers in most other countries* 1 Not only this, but 
whether mechanical equipment or efficiency of management are not 
factors of any importance, the skill of the Indian labourer has been de- 
monstrated to be even superior in some cases to that of his prototypes in 
foreign countries. 

Recently the Grady Mission expressed a similar view in their Report 
on the technical efficiency of Indian industries. The testimony of indivi- 
dual large employers of labour has been. similar. For instance, the fol- 
lowing observation made by the Managing Director of the WIMCO, which 
controls about 80 per cent of the match production in this country, is of 
inteiest: great advantage enjoyed by factory managei^ in India is 

the abundance of cheap labour which can be trained by expert supervisors 
to operate the various intricate machines efficiently and keep them func- 
tioning smoothly. In well organised plants, the employee-production ratio 
is satisfactory even in comparison with European industirial standa,rds. ^ ’ 
A few years ago, the General Manager of the General Motors Ltd*, Bom- 
bay, stated that given the preliminary training, an individual Indian worker 
was as efficient as an average American worker. Likewise, in the mica 
splitting industry, India holds a. premier position so far as the skill of 
the worker is concerned. In fact, for delicacy of touch in splitting, where 
no mechanical method is possible, the Indian worker in Bihar and Nellore 
easily beats his confrere in other countries; and for this reason, crude 
mica has always been imported into India for being converted into split- 
tings to be supplied to countries like the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. One reason, of course, is that Indian labour is cheap, 
but even apart from wages, the skill of the India, ii mica worker is indis- 
putably high. Likewise, in the shellac industry, which is largely a 
hand ici aft, the Indiaai worker in spite of his antiquated methods of pro- 
diictio)!, holds his own in comparison with workers abroad, and manufac- 
turers in foreign countries prefer Indian handmade shellac. The manufac- 
tures of silk in India are well-known even in others parts of the world for 
their delicate craftsmanship, and during the War the Government of India 
wci e entirely dependent on these factories for the production of the most 
precise fabric, namely, parachute cloth. The conditions of work and wage's 
in this industry, as pointed out in our ad hoc survey reports, are some of 
the worst in the country and even so, the workers have been able to produce 
the goods to specifications. Our ad hoc surveys show that even in modern 
large-scale industries such as jute, cotton, cement a^id paper, the bulk of 
the labour employed is unskilled, without any previous training or any 
industrial traditions. Their daily rates of wages va;ry from as. 6 to as. 10. 
It is, of course, impossible for us to compare the efficiency of such labour 
wiih workers doing similar or the same work in other countries, and also, 
since the conditions of work, wages, training, etc., vary, Such a comparison 
will not be fair. So far as semi-skilled and skilled workers are concerned, 
tlie experience during war-time, at any rate tn engineering, dock-yards, 
railway workshops, etc., has shown that the Indian worker can adapt 
himself to changing conditions and turn out products of a complicated 
character if he is called upon to do so. In this connection, we may partt- 
cularly refer to the work of ship-repfdring carried put in several dock- 
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yards in the country .and to munition making which requires very precise 
work and which was carried out in many of the railway workshops and 
assembly plants. In the general engineering and electrical engineering 
sections, the skilled and semi-skilled workers show the same aptitude for 
difficult work as workers Ol the same categories in engineering concerns 
in other countries. In this respect, we w’ould like to draw particula»r attention 
to the level of skill in large-scale concerns like the Tatas and Bhadravati, 
To sum up, considering that in this country hours of work are longer, rest 
pauses fewer, facilities for apprenticeship and training rarer, standards of 
nutrition and welfare amenities for poorer and the level of wages much lower 
than in other countries, the so-called inefficiency cannot be attribute 1 to 
an}^ lack of native intelligence or aptitude on the part of workers. 

^4 ppr/^nticesh i p a nd TraAning. 

One of the basic factors aft'ectiug not only the position of labour but 
also that of industries in India is the extreme lackjof facilities for training 
of workers. In Western countries, vocational training is regarded as one 
of the main planks of an educational programme. Unfortunately, in this 
country, our educational traditions, as pointed out by a large number of 
educational experts, have been mainly literary. World War I brought 
out this factor prominently and the Industrial Commission made strong 
recommendations for training facilities. The Abbot-Wood Report and 
subsequently the Sargent Report have both dealt with this question 
thoroughly and we do not wish to reiterate their general conclusions. We 
may, however, point out that no 8imount of tinkering with the problem of 
vocational training can be a substitute for planned action in tliis regard. 
By planned action we meau a co-ordinated and country-wide effort on the 
part of educational bodies. Reference may here be made to the Russian 
experiment under which hundreds of thousands of workers were given 
technical courses ranging from six months to a year as a basic need of in- 
dustry. This experiment is worth being studied and followed in this 
country whose problems are in many ways simila»r to those of Russia. Apart 
from this basic minimum of vocational training, there should be specialised 
institutions for provision of higher training in particular trades W? 
are well aware of the efforts of some of the private institutions as well as 
of Provincial and State Governments and the Government off India in this 
respect. In particular, mention may be made of the Bevin Scheme of His 
Majesty's Government and the Technical Training Scheme under the 
Labour Deparment of the Government of India, 8|S also of the training 
facilities which are now being given jointly by the Planning and Develop- 
ment Department and the Education Department of the Government of 
India. Apart from this, some of the railways and some individual con- 
cerns such as the Tatas, the Tinplate Co. of India, the Assam Oil Co., ctc.> 
have also provided training facilities for their own workmen under appren- 
ticeship schemes or otherwise. 

So far as we are aware, there is no scheme of apprenticeship for the 
bulk of industrial workers in this country, and the usual method of im- 
parting training in large-scale factories is to recruit raw youths and put 
them on to the least skilled occupation ip a factory such as that of a doffer 
boy in a cotton mill. In some eases, relatives of the workpeople are pre- 
ferred for work and are allowed to assist them on a nominal wage* 
Obviously, this is a most unsatisfactory procedure to follow. In this 
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connection we may quote the following remarks of Mr. Haxold Butler, a 
former Director of the International Labour OflSce. Without a founda- 
tion of general educatioon among the masses the training of the higher 
personnel must be expensive and difficult while the efficiency of raink and 
file, to whom promotion is often unattainable, must remain at an unduly 
low Ivel.''^ 


The question of apprenticeship h^ to be considered from two points 
of view: firstly, the needs of the industry, and, secondly, the career of 
individual. The needs of industry in regard to teclinical personnel are 
undoubted. At the same time, even when this was the case, many techni- 
cally tra^ined persons before the War had to remain unemployed for long 
periods of time, and cases are within our experience where people who had 
received high technical training had failed to get a suitable job and had 
to accept something else where their training was absolutely wasted. 
Moreover, any scheme- of apprenticeship which is devised must provide 
for the career of the individual. Most of the existing app^^enticeship 
schemes in this country give no promise of jobs after completion of 
training. 

The State and Employers* and Workers* Organisations in relation to Labour 

It is obvious that labour conditions in a country are greatly influenced 
by the activities of the State including the general community, employers 
and by what the workers themselves are able to do for themselves. 
We may briefly review here the position in regard to all these matters 
during the last few years- We have already pointed out that although 
so far as labour legislation is concerned, there has been considerable pro- 
gress since the date of the publication of the Koyal Commission ’s Report, 
this progress has been slow and halting and we have, therefore, suggested 
that we should halve in this country a Labour Code for regulating the con- 
ditions of work and wages of industrial labour. The division of res- 
ponsibility between the Central Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments in regard to labour matters as a result of the Indian Constitution of 
1935 has not been without its shortcomings. Vested interests are still very 
strong and the Central Government, not completely representative of the 
people, has naturally been cautious, — ^we might even say over-cautious — in 
initiating and carrying through the legisla.ture many urgent and necessary 
reforms. 

Employers in this country while they have been showing a much 
greater internal organization for safeguarding their interests have not so 
far, probably with the exception of the Bombay Millowners^ Association, 
shown much enthusiasm for having a properly planned and well co- 
ordinated labour policy. Recently, the Jute Mills Association, Bengal, 
has been thinking in terms of such a policy, but has more or less concen- 
trated on the regulation of hours of work mainly from the point of view 
of production and internal competition. It has, however, interested itself 
in labour welfare, details of which have already been given. Similarly 
the cement industry is doing a great deal by way of labour welfare, but, 
here again, any plan for securing the stability and contentment of labour 
is lacking. The plantation industry still remains unaffected by the march 
of time and countinnes its antiquated wage structure and relationships 


^Problems of Industry in the Bast, p. 25. 
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with the employees. Ihe last 15 years have, however, shown a certain 
amount of zeal on the part of imlividual employeis, particulairly in the 
houth, to have a labour poliey and the results achieved have been admirable, 
rhis is so particularly in the town of Madura. 


When the Itoyal Cominissioji arrived in India, tliere was a split in 
the Trade Union Congress, and even today labonr in India is as divided 
as it was before. The two main groups of labour organisations fall under 
the All-Tndia Tra<le Unimi Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour, 
and there are a, Iso some important unattached labour association. On the 
whole and with the exception of a very few unions, it has to 1 e admitted 
that the workers^ orga,nisations are in a very weak position and have not 
been able to help ameliorating lalx)nr’s eonditions of work and wages. 


IV. fjABOtTR ANU M’UK ConSTITTTTION. 

One great obstaele in the path of scinndng nniform poliey and e.ction 
in respect of labour masters is the distribution of legislative and adminis- 
trative powers between the Centre and the Provinces under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1035. TP wc refer to the Legislative L’s^s in Schedule 
ITT to the Act, it will be iiotieed tliat a majority of labonr questions have 
been relegated to Concurrent Tjist. Part Tf. The position as regards the 
Concurrent List, is that legislation on matters relating to Tjabour and Soeial 
Security can be both Central and Provincial , subject only to the reserva- 
tion that the Government of India may issue fJlrcctiom to the Provinees 
so as to secure eo-ordination and uniformit.v. This scliemc of distribution 
of powers, however, has resulted in ai complete lack oP uniPonnitv, both in 
regard to policy a,nd action, as is obvious Prom the larire mass op cvhlence 
presented in the Ad Hoc ^Reports of the Committee. We may draw atten- 
tion to two or three important instances in this conne^ction. Tinder thv^ 
Factories Act, 1934, factory inspection in the Provinces lias been entrusted 
to Provincial authorities, and this is not incons^s<-ent with the cnnstilutional 


position. As a matter of facd, however, the standards of inspection i>i 
different Provinces vary innnensoly. A¥e do not wish to single out one 
Province or anothei’ either Po!* pi’aise or for blame, but we may generally 
state that the standards in most T’rovinecs arc poor, and, moreover, eve^n 
the strength of the inspe(‘torates is miserably small. We arc snrp that if 
factory inspection were a (knitral I’csponsibilit y, this stale of affairs could 
not have arisen* To take a.nother example, under most (.ciitral Acts, the 
rule-making poAver is delegated to the Provinces, as this is regarded a^ 
mainly a local admijiistralive ma.ttcr. The important principle of con- 
stitutional law, Avhich is jealously guarded in countries like Britain, where 
any deviations or lapses from it are strongly (objected to,^ is that the mteu- 
tions of the legislature should not be defeated by the rule-making power 
delegated to a subordinate authority winch may or may not carry out sue 
intentions. A comparison of tlie rules made by Provincial iTOvernments 
under the Factories Act in pursuance of the powers delegated to t em 
eleajrly shows that manv of tlic Provinces liave not implemented Bie i - 
tentions of the legislature. This has led to a wide disparity in 
such as the provision of shelters, creches, etc. Instances can be mult pliea, 
but we ma/here mention the parallel ease of eolleetion 
the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 'The collection T®? • f 

to labour matters is a sub.iect. falling mainly under the 
Part II. Owing to this, provincial governments have to be easoled ^to 
" iCf.; for example; Lord Howsrt’s New Despotism. 


* 
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tajcing action on the Act and, as a consequence, the Industrial Statistics 
Act has become ajlmost a dead letter. We do not wish to labour this point 
further, but may state categorically that unless the distribution of powers 
under the Constitution is suitably revised, so far as Labour and Social 
Security are concerned, future progress in tliis regard is bound to be 
seriously hampered. 

Similar problems have arisen in other countries such as U. S. A., 
Canada and Australia. The experience of these three countries is valuable 
to us, ill view of the fact tliat all of them have federal constitutions and 
provide an illustration of the manner in which a constitution drafted 
luider different e ire uni stances can become a strait- jacket. In particular 
attention may be draiwii to Canada, where a Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider the entire problem of Dominion-Provincial relations. 
The Commission in its Report (known as the Rowell-Sirois Report) in 1940. 
The main conclusions of the Report in regard to labour matters have been 
summarisad by Sir Atul Chatter jee in an article on “Federalism and 
Labour Legislation in India” in the International Labour Review, April- 
May 1944, as follows: — 

“The Commission observed that the present division of legislative 
power under the Constitution threw the main burdan of modern social 
legislation upon the provinces, but that the support of such legislation had 
become one of the heaviest financial charges which the Governments were 
obliged to meet. In accordance witli the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, the Dominion was given jurisdiction (by an amendment made by 
the British Parliament to the British North America Act) to establish a 
scheme on unemployment insurance and promptly exercised such jurisdic- 
tion. The Commission further suggested adjustment of Dominion-Phro- 
vincial relations in regard to contributory pensions and health iiisurance 
and workmen compensation. It also i*ccommcnded an extension of 
Dominion jurisdiction in three respects: (a) basic standards of minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and the age for admission to employment; (b) 
industrial disputes; and (c) the iniplementalion of international labour 
Conventions.” 

The pre.scnt political situation in the counti'v being highly uncertain 
and altogether in a stat e of flux, we find it difficult to make concrete sug- 
gestions regarding labour in relation to the constitution. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, we feel tha^t the power of the Central Government both in 
regard to legislation and administration should be unfettered and that not 
only should the centre pass Acts of an All -India character, but thal: it 
should a, Iso administer them so as to ensure maximum compliance with 
the provisions of law. On the other hand, it may be possible for the Pro- 
vinces to pass laws of their own and enforce them provided tliat they 
are not repugnant to central laws already enacted. In other words, the 
provincial authority, for legislation and administration will be limited 
to such matters as have not already been taken cognizance of by the Centre 
and we are sure that there will be a fair margin for the Provinces to ex- 
ploit for this purpose. In any case, the chaos in this connection requires 
to be ended. 

As stated already, we have been greatly struck by the diversities, 
^hich exist between industry and industry, between one Province and 
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another, and between British India and the Indian States, in relaltion to 
labour conditions. It seems to ns incomprehensible why the sapiie in- 
dustry competiting in more or less the same markets and enjoying more 
Or le{^ the same conditions and suffering from more or less the same dis- 
abilities should not be able to give more or less uniform conditions of 
work and wages to its employees. It would be recognised that the very 
humafne problem of labour is one which cannot be treated eompartmentally 
and that, like customs, tariffs, planning, food, etc., lias to be tackled on a 
national basis- The world has travelled very far since 1935 and Hie atmos- 
phere has been surcharged with ncAv ideas in regard to problems of labour 
and social security. ‘ In view of this, eonstitiitiona,l and legal models of 
yesterday may have to be revised and realapted to the changed conditions 
and needs. The new outlook demands a new approach to the entire prob- 
lem of labour legislation and labour administration. No doubt, during 
the last two or three decades, India ha« made considerable progress in the 
fie^d of legislation. However, it is clear that the progress has been piece- 
meal and haphaza,rd. The time has now arrived to take stock of things 
and to launch upon a bolder and a more comprehensive labour policy, ajnd, 
to this end, to consolidate and extend the labour laws into a Labour Code 
applicable to the working classes generally, and provide minimum standards 
of legal protection for ensuring their economic stability and social well- 
being. 
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LABOUR TNVESTIGATTON COMMITTEE 
DEPABTMENT OF LABOVR, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
No. 7.70-36, Simla, the 27th May 1944 

MEMORANDUM 


The Labour Investigation Committee lias been appointed by the 
Government of India by Resolution No- L4012, date<l the 12th February 

1944, whieh is as follows: — 

‘^The Tripartite Labour ConPeienee, at its meeting: in September 1943, 
unanimously passed the followinj^ resolution. 

‘This Tripartite Labour Conferenee reeommends that, with a view 
to provide adecjuate materials on whieh to plajii a policy of 
social security for labour, the Central Government in co- 
operation with the Governments of Provinces of British India, 
Indian States and the Cha.rnber of Princes should immediately 
se up machinery to investip^ate questions of wa«^?s and caminp^s, 
employment and housinof and social conditions p^enerally, and 
that as soon as possible after receipt of the required statistics 
a^nd other data, the Central Government should appoint a mix- 
ed Committee to formulate plans of social security ^ 


In pursuance of this resolution and in order that information may be 
collected bearing: upon various aspects of social security, so as to enable 
the Planning Committee subsequently to be set up to draw up a prop^ramme 
of social security for labour in India, the Governor-General-in-'Council 
is pleased to appoint a Committee of Enquiry to be known ap Labour 
Investip^ation Committee. The Committee will be composed off: 


(1) Mr. D. V. Rep:e, I.C.S., Chairman, 

(2) Mr. S. R. Deshpande, M.B.E., 

(3) Dr. Ahmad Mukhtar, 

(4) Mr. B. P. Adarkar, 

and its terms of reference will be as follows: — 


Members. 


(a) To collect data relating iriicr alia to wages and earnings, em- 

ployment, housing and social conditions of labour and in parti- 
cular of industrial labour in India, and 

(b) to investigate and report alia on the following matters: — 

(1) the risks which bring about insecurity, 

(2) the needs of labour, by various classes, to meet such risks, 

(3) the methods most suitable for meeting such risks, and 

(4) housing and factory conditions. 


With a view to collecting factual and statistical data and obtaining 
the views of Governments, employers' and workers’ associations and 
other institutions and persons, the accompanying General Questionnaire 
is issued. In replying to it, it is not necessary to answer all questions. 
The questionnaire has been divided into Sections; you may select such 
Sections or questions as may be of interest to you and in regard to which 
you are in a position to supply useful information. You may also submit 
special memoranda on any pairticular topic or topics covered by the term^ 
of reference* 
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GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE- 
Section I — Preliminary. 

1. Are you aware of any survey of labour conditions made in your 
P;rovinee or State by any public or private body or individual or of any 
printed material bearing upon labour conditions? If so, kindly give the 
name of the publication and the full addiess of the author and the source 
from which copies could be obtained. 

2. .‘What legislative measures for the regulation of labour conditions 
are, in your opinion, of fundamental importance as a condition precedent 
to the formulation of a Social Security programme? In what respects, 
if any, does the existing legal administrative strnctnre require to be 
improved ? 

3. What are the various Labour Acts in force in your Province or 
State ? 


Section IT — Entstinc Lauoiir Leoislatton. 

(A) Factories Act. 

4. Are the provisions of the Factories Act and Rules made there- 

under being strictly enforced? If not, please state the extent to which 
evasion or violation is taking place in respect of any provisions and the 
methods or means of such evasion or violation. What machinery 
exists for enforcing the Act? Is the Inspectorate adequate? ' 

5. \State the nature and extent of evils that exist in establishments 
which are not subject to the Factories Act. Would you advocate the 
extension of any part or the whole of the Act to such establishments, or 
would you prefer the enactment of a separate measure to deal with them ? 
Can any such legislatrive measure be successfully enforced? ^ 

6. Apart from exemptions granted as a war-time measure, have yon 
any observations to make on the exemptions granted by Governments in 
respect of certain provisions of the Factories Act? 

7. Have you any suggestions to make for improving the Factories 
Act or its administrative machinery? If so, please mention them, giving 
reasons. 

(B) Payment of Wages Act. 

8. Are the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act and Rules made 
thereunder being strictly enforced? If not, please state the extent to 
which evasion or violation is taken place in respect of any provisions and 
the methods or means of such evasion or violation. Are there any in- 
herent difficulties in the enforcement of the Act? 

9. In particular, how does the Act work in relation to (a) contract 
labour, (b) badli labour. 

10. (Do you think that the wage liniit prescribed by the Act in Section 
1 (6) requires to be altered? 

11. Would you advocate the extension of the Payment of Wages Act 
to any industry not at present covered by it, and, if so, why f 

12. If you are not satisfied with the present working of the Act* 
what inprovements in the Act or Rules or in the admlttistra'itive machiner)^ 
would you suggest? 
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13. Are any deductions from the earnings of the workers made by the 
employer which are not capable of being prevented by the existing provisions 
of the Act or Rules ? 

(C) Workmen's Compensation Act. 

14. Are you satisfied witli the working of the Workmen ^s Compcnsa 
tion Act? Tf not, please state how it ca,n be improved? 

15. What difficulties are experienced by different types of workers 
(contract, hadli, etc.) in your Province or State, in securing compensation? 
Is part payment made before the claim is finally settled? A tv* tliey awayi 
of their own rights under the Act? Tf not, arc any steps being taken to 
educate them in this regard? 

16. (1) What procedure is followed by you for — 

(a) reporting accidents o<‘curring in your concern? 

(b) pa^^unent of compensation when it is due? 

(2^ Are there any complaints on the pa’t of operatives regarding 
dela.ys in payment of compensation? 

17. What agencies are available to render legal or other assistance 
to workers in securing compensation due to them ? 

18. To what extent do employers insure against accidents with in- 
surance companies? Are you in favour of compulmry insurp|nce by all 
employers against accidents with insurance companies? 

19. Are you in favour of extending Schedule TTI of the Act which 
enumerates the occupational diseases entitling workers to compensation? 
In this connection, state as to which of the occupational diseaj^es men- 
tioned in Appendix I to this Questionnaire are, to your knowledge, pre- 
valent in your Province, State, industry or concern. 

20. TTave you any suggestions to make regarding (a) scale of 
compensation, (b) conditions governing gi’ant of (’ompensation. (c) 
machinery of administration, (d) extension of the Act to industries not 
covered by it at present, (e'' any other matters. 

21. What medical assistance is available to the injured worker in your 
establishment? Is it free? What are the rptalifications c)f tho medical 
officer-in-charge? 

(D) Mdfernify Benefit Act. 

22. Apart from any legislative enactment, is maternity benefit pro- 
vided, under any special agreement between employers and workers, or at 
the discretion of the management? 

23. Where a Maternity Benefit Act is applicable, has it resulted in a 
dimunition of the employment of women workers? 

2A IIow successful has the Act been in its intentions? Do w^omen 
workers experience difficulties in obtaining benefit? If so, what are they? 

25. Are female workers discharged or threatened with ‘ discharge by 
employers in order to avoid payment under the Act? 

26. Are the cash benefits payable and the period for which they are 
paya/ble adequate? How is the payment made? 
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27. Are there any arrangements in your concern for the treatment of 
maternity cases including pre-natal and pos-natal care? Are these 
arrangements available to your workers’ wives and other female depen- 
dants not working in your concern? 

28. What improvements, if any, in the Act would you suggest? 

Section III — Wages and Earnings. 

29. What are the basic wage rates for different types of workers, for 
time and piece work respectively, in your industry or establishment? Can 
you supply information regarding the changes that have taken^plafee in 
these rates since* 1938? What changes, in particular, have te|:en place 
sim'c the commencement of the war? 

30. Plpfi^se describe the principles underlying the fixation of basic 
wages of the worker in your establishment or industry. 

31- In aiddition to the basic wages, what allowances, bonuses, etc., 
arc paid? Please give full details stating which of these are temporary 
and which permanent in nature and on what conditions such pjIlowanc?s 
or bonuses are given. Are any attempts made to evade payment of these 
allow;|nces and bonuses? 

32. Are there any allowances or bonuses which have owing to lap.se 
of time become part and parcel of the basic wages and p||*e not subject 
to fluctuation from time to time? If so, give full particulars. 

33. In addition to wages in cash, g.re there any payments in kind 
made to or any concessions or benefits conferred upon the worker by the 
employer at his discretion or otherwise? 

34. TIow do you ealulate overtime pay in the case of time work, piece 
work, or combination of time and piece work. Do you maintain any 
registers for recordijig overtime pay? Are they available to the forkers or 
their representatives for inspection? 

35. (a) Are wages paid directly to th^ worker or through agents such 
as jobbers, mistries, mukkaddams, sardars or contractors? 

(b) How do wages paid by your contractors compare with tluw 
paid by you for similar work in your establishment? 

36. Are workers dismissed and re-employed on lower scales of pay 
because permissible deductions under the Payment of Wages Act are not 
considered adequate? 

37. (a) In the same department and occupation and for the same type 
of work, do differential rates of wages exist? 

(b) Are different wage rates paid to pennanent and temporary 
workers and to men and women doing the same or similar work ? ^ 

38. What are the periods of wage payment in your Pirovince, State 
or establishment? Are you in favour of weekly, fortnightly or monthly 
payment of wajges? What is the time elapsing between the clay on which 
wages become- due and the day of actual payment? 

39. JIave any efforts been made to standarise the wajge rates? If 
so, kindly supply full details of the scheme evolved. What, in your, view, 

ave the main difficulties in standardising the wage raltes? 
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40' (a) What attempts at rationalization by way of efficiency schemes 
'lave been made in your industry? Please give details. 

(b) What a«re the effects of such schemes on 

(i) total employment in the concern. 

(ii) employment in particular occupations, 

(iii) wage rates, 

(iv) earnings, 

(v) production, and 

(vi) Svorking conditions, especially strain and fatigue. 

(c) In what proportion are the gains rf^ilting from these schemes 

passed on to workers? ^ 

Section TV — Empi.oyment. 

41. State the total number of workers employed by you in your estab- 
lishn^nt on the 1st January, 1939, and 1st Jptnuary, 1944, or at least on 
the latter date, classified as under: — 

(a) Supervisory staff, 

(b) Clerks, 

(c) Workers employed and paid directly by establishment (Men, 

women aind children). 

(d) Workers employed by contractors and paid by establishment 

(Men, women and children). 

(e) Workers emplovcd as well as paid by contractors (Men, women 

and children). 

42. If yon have any sta^tistieal information regarding the length of 
service of operatives in your concern, please give it in the following form: 

those between 0 and 1 year of sendee, 

those between 1 and years of service, 

those between 5 and 10 years of service, and 

those over 10 years of service. 

43. Arc there l^ny Standing Orders, *Eules or agreementi? prevalent 
in your Province, State or concern, governing the day-to-day relationship 
between employer and worker? Tf so, please supply a copy. 

44* Are your workers classified as permanent, temporary, hndli or 
ealsnal? Give the percentage in each category and explain the rights and 
privileges of each category of workers. How are tempora^ry, "hadli and 
easnal workers put on the permanent list, if at all ? Have you ahy definite 
rules? Tf so, please supply copies of the same. 

45. T)o yon recruit your labour direct? If not, what is the agency, 
for recruitment of labour? To what extent is labour recruited through 
jobbers, contractors and sub-contractors, or any other agency? Explain 
your recruitment' system fully and give your reasons for your preference 
for it over other alteratives. ‘ If the present system of reciruitment is de- 
fective, would you aidvocate the establishment of employment exchanges? 

46. Do you maintain service or registration cards for all or some of 
your workers? If so, please send a specimen copy. 

47. State the labour turnover in your establishment for the years 1938 
and 1943, or any recent years in the tabulated form below : — 
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Average daily number of workers employ- Total number of workers who left during 
ed during the month or year. the month or year. 

Permanent. Temporary. 


48. Point out the reasons for the labour turnover and sugirgest measures 
for reducing it. Is the turnover greaitcr durinjr some months than in 
others? If so, why? 

40. Do you maintain fi^rures of absenteeism? If so, on what basis 
is absenteeism calculated? Please supply fi«rures of absenteeism in your 
establishment during: the years 1038 and 1043. Is absenteeism gfreater 
in nigrht shifts than in day shifts? Is it greater in some months than in 
otliers? Is it greater immediately after the pay day or on festival daK'S? 
Discuss the various causes of absenteeism and the I'emedics, necessary for 
its reduction- . 

50. Have you amy provision for the training of app)i*enticcs ? How 
many of them have had preliminary education? Please supply a copy 
of the rules, if any, and state the following partieulah’s : — 

(a) Total number of apprentices engaged during the period 
193843. 

(li) Total number of those who qualified and are now working in 
jmur establishment. 

(e) Total number of those who left after qualifying themselves. 

(d) Total number of those who could not or did not qualify. 

51. Do you have any system of incrementpil or graded promotion in 
your establishment? If so, please describe it. Do you think that such a 
system is in the interests of industry? 

52. Do you give any holidays with pay to Avorkers, skilled and un- 
skilled? If so, please supply details. 

53. Halve you any system of leave with or without pay for your 
workers? What is the proportion of workers who aire entitled to Jltuch 
leave? If you have any leave rules, please supply a copy. 

54. Are workers suspended or sent on compulsory or forced leave, 
as a disciplinarv measure? If so, please give the number of such cases in 
1943- 

55. (a) Do you impose fines as a. disciplinary measure? How is 
the fines fund administered and utilized? Please state the specific items 
and the account of money spent on each as also the outstanding bailance in 
the fund on 1-1-1944. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the present administraition and utilization 
of the fund. If not, what improvements would you suggest? 

56. Have you*a Labour Officer to enquire into the grievances of 
workers? If not, have you any machinery for enquiring into this' matter 
and into complolints against the supervisory staff? 

57. Is any class of workers eligible to special benefits in regard to 
recruitment, starting pay, promotion, training or other matters? If so, 
please give details and also the reasons therefor. 
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Section V — Working Conditions. 

Note, Wherever possible, please supply informaion relating to the 
pre-war and present day conditions. 

58. What are your hours of work? State undet the following 
heads: — 

(a) normal, i.e*, as determined by custom, agreement, or law; (b) 
actual, i.e., including overtime; (c) spreadover, i.e., the re- 
lation between hours worked and hours during which worker 
is on call; and (d) da^s worked per week. 

59. What have been the effects of restriction of working hours as 
enforced by the Factories Act on (a) the efficiency of the workers, and (b) 
on production. Will a further reduction of working hours result in in- 
creasing, maintaining or deereaasing the present production? 

60. How mafny and what kinds of shifts (single, double, multiple, 
or overlapping) do you work? Specify the hours of work, the rest in- 
tervals and the weekly days of rest for each shift of workers. If you 
work overlapping shifts, what are your special reasons for doing so? 

61. Are you in favour of working night shifts in normal times? AVha.t 
are the effects of night shift working on 

(a) the health of the workers, 

(b) production* 

62. If your establishment is a continuous-process factory, what 
arrangements are made for rest days and at what intervals are these rest 
days given? * 

63. Have you taken any special measures for prevention of accidents, 
or for protecting the workefr from dust, heat, glare, etc., a<part from those 
prescribed by the Factories Act? 

64. Is an adequate number of (a) latrines and (b) urinals provided 
for males and females separately? Describe their structure and their 
proportion to the total number of workers. Are they provided with doors. 

65. Is the arrangement for drinking water adequate? Is cool water 
supplied during summer? Are any other drinks supplied free of charge? 

66. Are any shelters provided for workers for taking meals or for use 
during intervals of rest? If so, are separate shelters provided for males 
temales ? 

Section VI — Housing. 

67. Is there any housing scheme for workers provided in 3^our area 
or industrial centre by the State, public bodies or by the employer? What 
proportion of the workers is covered by it? Please give full details of the 
scheme, and supply any printed material, photographs, or plans relat- 
ing thereto, if possible. 

68. State the following pairticulars : — 

(a) Tbc nature of accommodation, whether one-room, two^room, 

etc., tenements, whether with or without verandah, whether 
in lines, back-to-back or independent ; 

(b) Measurement of the accommodation, amd the total number of 

persons (adult males, adult females and children under 10) 
staying there; 

(c) the rent charged for each type of accommodaition ; 
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(d) the structure of the tenement, the material used, and the type 

of floors (whether cemented, brickpaved or kacha ) ; 

(e) structure, dimensions and privaey in the case of bath rooms, 

if any? Are separalte bath-rooms provided for females? 

(f) provision for ventilation, lighting, water-supply, etc.; 

(g) number of lavatories and urinals provided and their propor- 

tion to the number of people living in the quarters, their 
distance from the quarters, whether separate for men alnd 
women, etc* 

69. How far are the workmen's quarters situated from their place 
of work? Is any conveyance provided for the workers to and fro? What 
are the charges, if any, for this ? 

70. Are there any market, post-office and other similar convenience 
available near the quarters? 

71. How is allotment made? How do you deal with the problems of 
(a) sub-letting, (b) occupation of quarter^, by workers in the employ of 
others, (c) eviction? 

72. Are there any facilities for workers to build their own houses? 
Have you any latod for workers to build houses at their own cost? Have 
you ever encour^ed them to build houses on a long lease? Have the 
workers started any co-operative society of their own and, if so, with what 
results? 

73. How far halve the employers availed themselves of the Land 
Acquisition Act to acquire land compulsorily to house their labour? 

74. To what extent do workers live in bastis, ahatas, chawls, etc., owned 
by private landlords, sardars or contractors? Please describe the condi- 
tions in some of them. 

75. To what extent do workers live in their own houses whether built 
or purchased by them? How do these houses compare with those provided 
by other agencies? 

76. What is your housing policy in respect of labour? Have you 
any programme for building quarters for them in the neai* future? If 
so, please describe your plans. In allotting accommodation, are the 
worker's caste, creed, race or affiliation to a trade union, etc-, taken into 
consideration? Do the workers enjoy ordinary rights of tenancy in these 
houses ? 

77. What, in your opinion, should be the housing policy of the country 
in respect of labour? Who should be held responsible for provision of 
housing — Government, employers, municipalities or workers themselves 
organized on co-operative lines or any combination of them? 

78. Have you any special views on the question of financing housing 
seheihes for industrial workers? 

79. What is the minimum amount of housing accommodation which a 
worker, in your opinion, should have? 

Seotiok vil — M igration. 

80. What proportion of the labour force in your area or concern is 
permanently settled and what proportion is migratory. 
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81. MeHtion the areas from which the workers are chiefly drawn? Do 
the workers who come from outside return to their villages occasionally 
or only during holidays? 

82. Is there any seais^nal migration of the workers for agricultural 
operations, etc? 

83. Do you think that a stabilised labour force is desirable in the 
interests of industry. If so, what steps should be taken to achieve thi? 
object ? 

84. Is there much migration of workers between faetoi*ies in tjje salmc 
or different areas? 


Sectton VITI — Indebtedness- 

85. Are the workcis in your Province, State, area or establishment 
indebted? If so, can you give some idea of the extent of indebtedness? 

fee. Wliat are the predominant causes of indebtedness? 

87. ‘Who are the moneylenders and what rates of interest do they 
charge? What are their methods of lending and recovering the principal? 

88. Have you got any law relating to indebtedness of industrial 
workers? If so, please state how for it as helped them. 

89. What remedies have been .devised by either Governments or em- 
ployers or workers themselves for relief, prevention and reduction of in- 
debtedness? How^ far have they been successful? What further remedies 
have you to suggest, if any? 

Section IX — Age and Mortality Statistics. 

90. Do you maintain any record of age sta/tistics. If so, please supply 
information in the following form: 

Those who have completed (a) but notj No. of Male No. of Female Total 
completed (h). workers. workers. 


(a) 

(b) 

12 

16 

15 

17 

17 

20 

20 

25 

25 

80 

30 

86 

35 

40 

40 

45 

45 

60 

60 

66 

65 

•0 

Above 60 


Total. 



91. What is the most common age at v^hich workers enter employ- 
ment in your establishment or areal At what ege do they “ 08 % retire 
from employment? Do many workers have to work in spite of old age or 

invalidity t - ' 
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92. Have you collected any figures showing the mortality and expec- 
tation of life of workers in your industry, faictory or area? If so, please 
supply the same- 

93. What is the extent of reliability of the age records maintained 
by you? When doctors certify the age of children employed in your area, 
is there a tendency to overestimate the Hge? 

Section X — Welfare Activities. 

94. Please describe the nature and extent of welfare work amongs: 
workers done in your Province, State, ai’ea or establishment by Govern- 
ment, emploj^ers or other agencies. The infoma<tion may kindly be suppli- 
ed under the following heads: — 

(a) Canteens — their working, kind of food provided, percentage 
of workers who benefit, their degree of popularity, etc. 

(b) Creches — NumlxM* of cluldren provided for, the supervisory 
staff employed and their qualifications. What attempts 
have been made to popularise the creche among women 
workers ? 

(c) Entertainment — cinema shows, radio sets, sports, etc. 

(d) Medical attendance in factories and houses, provision of ma- 
ternity and child welfare, etc. 

(e) Washing and bathing facilities. 

(f) Any other facilities. 

95. What are the effects, of such welfare work on the worker, h’.s 
attendaince at factory, his standard of life and industrial efficiency, his 
habits and absenteeism? 

96. What are the facilitits available for (a) education of the workers' 
children, (b) education of adult workers and (c) industrial and vocational 
training? What are the practical results achieved therefrom? 

97. Have you any statistical information about litera^cy among in- 
dustiial workers? If so, please supply it. 

Section XI — Social Security Measures. 

98. What, in your view, are the various risks of insecurity arising 
in the ease of industrial labour, against which provision should be made 
in a social security programme? 

99. What particular clas.ses of labour are exposed to .such risks and 
to what extent? 

100. Which of the various security measures, such as health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, invalidity, pensions, old age pensions, widows' 
and orphans' pensions, industrial life insurance,, maternity insuiance, etc., 
do you consider of paramount impmnahee in the ease of Indian workers? 
Which of them need prior attention? Which of them do you regard with- 
in the range of practicability? 

101. What special difficulties do you foresee in the way of the in- 
troduction of social security measures for workers iu India ? IJow would 
you overcome those, difficulties? 

102. Do you consider that a programme of social security for indus- 
trial v^orkers in India is unattainaflble op grounds of fipance? 
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103. To what extent does insecurity of employment prevail^ What 
are its causes? What measures would you suggest for remedying it? 

104- Give, if possible, an estimf?<te of labour and staff reductions like- 
ly to take place in your establishment, immediately following the end of 
the present war. 

105. To what extent can the displaced labour be absorbed in alterna- 
tive occupations? 

106. What, in your view, should be the features of a scheme of Un- 
employment Insurance designed for workers who arc Already employed 
and who may later be thrown out of employment? What ancilhrv mea- 
sures, if any, would you suggest? 

107. Are you in favour of making (af compensation for accident 
or occupational disease, (b) maternity benefit as part of Social rnsuranc? 
programme instead of continuing them as a liability on the ciuployer? 
Please give reasons for your views. 

108. Is there a Provident Fund, Gratuity Fund or Pensions Fund 
for skilled andlor unskilled workers in your establishment? If so, kindly 
supply a copy of the Rules. 

109. In pairticular, state whether the Fund is registered, when it was 
started, whether it is open to all Avorkers or only to some, wliat ai*e 
respective contributions of employer and workers, the number of workers 
covered, the amount of the fund, investments ma le, whether tlie accumu- 
lation to the credit of worker is attachable or alienable under any circum- 
stances, etc. 

]10. Consider the feasibility 6f Old Age Pensions, Industrial Life 
Insurance, Compulsory Provident Funds, or a combination of any of the.se. 
to deal with the problem of provision for the workers^ future. 

Ill- Do you think that separate social security programmes are neces- 
sary for industrial, semi-industrial and agricultural labour? If so, please 
make detailed suggestions. 
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APPENDIX 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 

1. Give the number of ca^ (xO the diseases in the attached list (shown 
separately under each disease) which occurred in 1940, 1941 and 1942 in 
your concern. 

2. Where possible, give the total number of workers exposed to the 

risk of contracting each particular disease. 

Description of Disease. Description of Process. 


1. Anthrax. 

2. Lead poisoning or its sequelae. 


3. Mercury poisoning or its sequelae. 

4. Phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae. 

5 Arsenic poisoning or its sequelae. 


6. Poisoning by nitro*and amidoden- 
vatives of benezene and its homologues 
(trinitrotoluene^ anilin, and others 
or the sequelae. 

7. Poisoning by benezene and its homo* 
logues, or the sequelae. 

Poisoning by dinitrophenol or its 
sequelae. 

9. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or 
its sequelae. 

10, Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its 
sequelae. 

11. Chrome ulceration or its sequelae. 


12. Compressed air illness or its sequelae. 

13. Ulceration of the corneal surface of 
the eye, due to tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral, oil, or paraffin or any com* 
pound, product, or residue of any of 
these substances. 

14. Epitheliomatous cancer or ulceration 
of the skin due to tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil, or paraffin, or any .pom* 
pound, produets, or residue of anyj 
of these substaaees. 


Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides, 
and skins. 

Any process involving the use of lead or 
or its preparations or compounds. 

Handling of lead or its preparation or 
compounds. 

Any process involving the use of mercury 
or its preparations or compounds. 

Any process involving the use of phos* 
phorus or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 

Any process involving the use of arsenic 
or its preparations or compounds. 

Handling of arsenic or its preparations 
or compounds. 

Handling any nitro-or amidoderivative of 
benezene or any of its homologues, 
or any process in the manufacture or 
involving the use thereof. 

Handling benezen or any of its homo- 
logues, or any process in the manu- 
facture or involving the use thereof. 

Handling dinitrophenol, or any process 
in the manufacture or involving the 
use thereof. 

Any process involving the use of carbon 
bisulphide or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Any process in which nitrous fumes are 
evolved' 

Any process involving the use of chromic 
acid, or bichromate of ammonuim, 

* potassium, or sodium, or their pre* 
parations. 

Any process carried on in compressed air. 

Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil, or paraffin, or any com- 
pound, product, or residue, of any 
of these substances. 

Handling or ruse of tar, pitch bitumen, 
mineral, oil, or paraffin or any 
compound, product, or residue of 

of these substances. 
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15. Dcrmatits products hj dust oi 
liquids. 

16. Ulceration of the skin product by 
dust or liquids. 

17. The disease known as miner ^s 
nystagmus, whether occurring ii 
miners or others, and whether the 
symptom of oscillation of the eye 
balls be present or not. 

18. Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand 
(beat hand). 

19. Subcutaneous cellulitis or acuto 

buritis arising at or about the knee 
(beat knee). 

20. Subcutaneous cellulitis or acute 
bursitis over the elbow (beat elbow). 

21. Tnflarn motion of the synovial linhi 
of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths. 

22. Cataract in glassworkers. 

23 Tolcgi'ophic’s eroinp. 

84. Writer ^s camp. 

25. Cataract caused by exposure to rays 
from molten or red-hot metal. 

26. Twister cramp caused by twisting 
of cotton or woollen (including 
worsted) yarns. 

27. Manganese poisoing. 


Mining. 


Mining. 


Mining. 

Mining. 

Process in the manufacture of glass in 
volving exporsure to the glare of 
molten glass. 

Use of telegarphic instruments. 

Any process normally involving exposure 
to rays from molten or red-hot metal 
including reheating and rolling iron 
in the manufacture of iron or steel, 


Handling of manganese or substances 
containing manganese. 


28. A localiped new growth of the skin, Cotton spinning by means of self-acting 
papillomatous or keratotic, due to mules, 

mineral oil. 
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APPENDIX n 

QUESTIONNAIKE FOR Aff HOC SURVEYS- 
Part I. 

Name of concern 

Name of Proprietor or Managiiij^ Agent 

Date of Establishment 

Location 

District 

Province 


A. Employment. 

1. State the average daily number of workers (other than the clerical 
staff) employed in August 1939 and in January 19'44, or at date of enquiry 
as follows : — 

(a) Total number of workers 

(h) Number of piece-rate workers 

(c) Number of time-rate or salaried workers 


(0 Employed and paid' 
directly 

Men. 

1 Women 

1 Children. 

^Y?:_1939. 

Jan. I 944 .j 

i 

1 Aug. 19 ^ 9 . 

|J^. |9i4. 

t ^ 

6!f8-.J_939. 

Jan. 1944 . 

1 

(tt) Employed and paid 
through contractors 

1 



(til) Employed through 
contractors but paid 

1 






directly 


2. If yon have any statistical information regarding the length of 

service of operatives in your concern, please give it in the following 
form r , 

Those between 0 & 1 year of service, 

Those between 1 & 5 years of service, ' 

Those between 5 & 10 years of service, and 

Those over 10 years of service. 

3. Are your workers classified as permanent and temporairyt Give 

the percentage in each category and describe the privileges of each type 
of workers. ' i 

4. State the system of apprpenticeship for ordinary and supervisory 
posts and terms, if any. 

Is the apprenticeship period counted towards total service? 

5. Is there any system of graded or time-scale promotion? If so, 

give details. 
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6. State the labour turnover in your conoem for the years 1939 and . 
1943 or any recent yeats in the form below : — 

Total number of workers who left dnrini; the month or year. 
Permanent. Temporary. 

Retirement. Dismissal. Voluntary. Retirement. Dismissal. Voluntary 


Average daily 
number of 

workers employed 
during the month 
or year. 


What are the reasons for the labour turnover, if ainy? Suggest 
measures for reducing it. 

7. Supply figures of absenteeism in your concern for the years 1939 

and 1943. What are the causes of absenteeism and how would you reduce 
it ? , 

8. Are there any Standing Orders governing the relationships ot 
employers and employees V Please supply a copy ot the same, if possible. 

9. (a) How do you recruit labour '/ ^Explain the system of recruit- 
ment fully. 

(b) Have you a Labour Ofticcr to enquire into the grievances ot 
workers / If not, what other machinary have you set up for this puipose/ 

J3- Wages and Earnings. 

10. What are the wage-rates for ditfereiit types of workers/ Whac 
changes have occurred in basic wages, salaried and piece (exclusive of al- 
lowances, etc.) since August 1939/ 

Hoes contract labour receive the same rates of wages as laboiti’ directly 
employed in the same or similar occupations/ 

11. Please describe in brief the principles determining the tixation 
of your wage ra/tes for all classes of employees. 

12. Please give details of dearness and other allowances, bonuses and 
gratuities paid to workers since the outbreak of the War and stale which ot 
these is temporary and which is permanent. Are any conditions attached 
to the payment of these allowances / 

13. Give details of the wages and earnings of workers who have 

w^orked the same number of days m the wage period from to 

in the form attached at the end of this Questionnaire. ^ 

14. How is overtime calculated and paid for? Is overtime work 
compulsory? Do you maintain any registers for recording overtime? Are 
these available to the workers or their representatives for inspection? 
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15. What df'diietions are made from wages? 

16. Is there a Fine Fund ? AVhat is the amount outstainding in it and 
how is it utilised? Wlio is in charge of its disposal? 

17. What are the periods of wage payment for different kinds of 
workers? How long after the end of the wage-period are wajges paid? 

18. Are there any regular closed daj^s in the month in your concern? 
What holidays (other than for festivals, etc.) arc given to workers? 

0. WoRKiNa Conditions. 

19*. How many shifts arc worked in your concern? What is the 
number of hours of work in each shift and the times of commencement and 
ending? What is the total spread-over, i.e.^ the relation between hours 
worked and hours during which workers is on call ? 

20. If any multiple or overlapping shifts are worked, describe their 
arrangement- 

21. State the conditions of ventilation, lighting (natural and arti- 
ficial), congestion (f.c., floor area per worker), flooring, protection against 
heat, etc. 

22- Are shelters provided for employees during rest intervals? 
Give their dimensions, structural details, seating arrangements, etc. 

D. Welfare Activities. 

23. Give an account of sanitary arrangements, water supply, latrines, 
urinals, washing and bathing facilities etc. a)i(l their distances from the 
concern. Is cool water supplied in summer? 

24. Is there any dispensary or hospital for workers and their families? 
If so, state the number of cases treated every day, prevalent diseases, quali- 
fications of doctors in chairge, their emoluments, etc. What is the system 
of medicine? Can any of the diseases workers suffer from be called 
occupational in character? Is there any periodical medical exaimination of 
workers ? 

25. Is any canteen^ provided or arrangemejits made for teaj, cold 
drinks, light refreshments, etc.? Who runs them and how are profits, if 
any, utilised? Describe conditions of contract, if any, and compaire sale 
prices of articles supplied with market prices. 

26- Do you maintain a creche for liie benefit of your women workers? 

27. What are the facilities available for the education of adult workers 
and their children? 

28. Is there a grain shop for workers? What are the. commodities 
supplied and how do their prices compare with market prices? 

B. Housing Accommodation. 

29. Give details of housing provided by the employer with reference 
to : — 

(a) Proportion of workers housed, 

(b) Hentals, 

(c) Types of liouses, 

(d) Congestion, 

(e) Sub-letting, aind 

(f) Sanitation and water supply* 
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30. If workers live in their own houses or in houses provided by private 
landlords or pnblie bodies, state their condition carefiill}". 

P- Trade Unions and Strikes. 

31. Have Avorkers formed any trade union? State membership, 
monthly subscriptions, etc. Has there been any ap:reement regardini; 
wages, hours of work, employment, dismissal, etc. Please supply a copy 
of agreement, if any. 

32. Is there any works committee? Give its constitution and an 
aecjpunt of its activities. 

33. Give details of strikes in your concern during the last fifteen 
yeaTs. What were the causes of such strikes and how were iliey settled? 
How far were the demands of the strikers satisfied? 

G. Safety Acts, etc. 

34* Does the concern come under the Factories Act? If so, are tb‘^ 
provisions of the Factories Act complied with? Give dales of visits of 
Factory Inspectors during the past ten j^ears and extracts from the rema;i*ks 
in the Factory Inspection Book. 

35. Are the provisions of the following Acts observed in your 
concern : — 

(1) Electricity Act, 

(2) Payment of Wages Act, 

(3) 'Workmen’s Oompensation Act, and 

(4) Maternity Benefit Act. 

What aiction have you taken to ac(iuaint your staff with the provisions of 
these Acts? 

36. Give the number and nature of cases of occupational diseases re- 
ported in the last 10 years. Is there any provision of medical facilities 
for the treatment of occupational diseases? 

37. State the number of accidents which occurred in 1943. Was any 
compensation paid ? If so, how much and in how many cases? 

IT. Indebtedness. 

38. Are the workers indebted? Give ^*11 idea of the extent of their 
indebtedness and the (*auscs responsible for tlie same- 

39. What is the usual rate of interest charged from the workers? 
What remedial measures have been enforee l by the Government to re- 
duce this indebtedness? How far have they lieen sneccssfnl ? 

I. General. 

40. Please supply a copy of the Provident Fund rules, if any, 
especially in reference to; — 

(a) Membership, 

(b) Contributions, 

(c) Rate of interest, 

(d) Investment, and 

(e) Conditions of claims on employer Vs contributions. 

41. ,GiVe details of pension schemes and gratuities, . if any. l^easO 
supply a copy of the rules. 
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/ Part II- 

Sugar Factories. 

1 . State if the factory is perennial or seasonal. 

2. While a/iiswering question 1 in Part I of this (questionnaire, state 
separately the number of children below 15 years and adolescents between 
15 and 17 years employed in the factory. 

3. Does this factory grow any sugarcane on bind owned by it, if so, 
state the number of persons employed by it on land. How many of these 
obtain employment in the factory duiing the season? 

4. What is the proportion of seasonal workers who are agriculliirisls ? 

5. What is the average duration of employment of .seasonal workers 
in the whole year? 

'6. Is any register of employees maintained? If so, is any preference 
given to persons who had been in employment in previous seasons? 

7. Is any travelling allowance paid to seasonal workers at the com- 
mencement or at the termination of working season? State the amount paid 
and the conditions attached thereto- 

8. State the total number of working days in the crusliing season. 
What are the months of active working? 

*9. If the factory is perennial, state the nature of its products during 
the out of season months. 

10. How are engineers, chemists and other permanent employees 
kept engaged during the slack season ? 

11. Ts it possible to extend the period of crushing? What aye the 
difficulties in doing so? Can you suggest possible remedies? 

12. '*How are molasses and bagasse disposed of? 

Tanneries and Leather goods factories. 

1. What is the proportion of seaisonal workers who are agrienltiirists ? 

2. Describe the arrangements that are made for the disposal of affluent. 
How often is it drained out in a week? Is it drained out through a pncri 
or a hachcha drain? And, is it led into any public drain, river or adjoin- 
ing area. 

Buses and Trams. 


Note.—WhWe answering Part I of this Questionnaire, please giv3 
figures separately for the Engineering, Transportation, Commercial a,nd 
Allied Departments. 

1. What special effects, if any, have buses and trams on the healtn 
of the drivers and conductors? 

2 In transport concerns, where shift system does not prevail, stale the 
average number of hours worked by employees on running duties and the 
‘spread-over’ of working hours. 

3- Do wages differ according to the size and|or type of 
charge of drivers and conductors or according to routes covered by them? 
If so, please give details. 
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4. Do any of the employees earn bonus for ‘accident free’ driving? 
-iVre any penalties imposed on them for unfunctual running? Please give 
details of bonuses earned and penalties imposed since January 1944. 

5. What arrangements are made for intervals of rest and weekly 
holidays in respect of different classes of workers? 'Are they working 
satisfactorily ? 

6. What boarding and lodging arrangements are available for staff 
on running duties when out of station? 

7. Are any concessional passes, nnifornis, etc., provided for the 

employees? 


Printhuj Pr(^.^sfs. 

1. Has there been ai\y case of lead poisoning in the press? Give 
details, if possible, and compensation claims paid during the last ten 
years. How are cases of suspected lead poisoning treated? 

2. ‘ Would you consider the gradual loss of eyesight as an occupational 
disease in the case of some of the Press Workeis? Give reasons for your 
views in the matter- 

3. Would you suggest a; six monthly compulsory mcdi(‘al examina- 
tion of workers in printing presses? 

Carpet factories. 

Note . — Question No. 1 in Part I of this questionnaire need not be 
answered in respect of carpet factories. Tn its place (jueslions 2 and 3 in 
this part may be answered. 

]. How has the War affected the factory in respect of: — 

{a) regularity of employment of labour, 

(ft) supply of lalxuir, 

(o1 availability of wool and dyes. 

2* >State the average daily number of Avorkca’s. (other than the clerical 
staff) employed in August 1939 and in January 1944 or date of enquiry as 
follows : — 

(a) Number of workers above 17 years of age. 

(h) Number of workers between 15 and 17 years. 

(c) ^Number of workers between 12 and 15 years. 
d) Number of workers under 12 yeairs. 

(a) Total number of piece-rate workers. 

(/) Total number of time-rate worlvcrs. 

A^?f(?.-^Figures for males and females should be given separately in 
each case. 

3. Please state the number of workers employed in the same period in 
the following form; — 

{a) Number of workers (of all ages) employed and paid directl.v 
by the factory. 

{h) Number of workers (of ail ages) employed and paid by master- 
weavers. 
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(c) Number of workers (of all ages) employed by master-weavers 

but paid by the factory. 

(d) Number of workers (of all ages) employed by the factory but 

paid by the master-weavers. 

4. Are there any particular difficulties in the way of direct employ- 
ment and payment of weavers by the management? Have any attempts 
been made in this direction? If so, with what results. 

5. What are the particular advantages of the system of recruitment 
and payment of weavers by master-weavers? 

6. What is the basis of payment to (a) master- weavers, f^) wearers 
employed by master-weavers and (c) weavers employed directly? What 
changes have taken place in these rates since Apgust 1939. 

7. WTiat deductions are made from wages? Tn particiilair, mention 
the extent to which deductions arc made on account of fines and spoiled 
material. 

8. Are there any workers whose wages are not paid to them by the em- 
ployers Or weaving masters, but to their parents or guardians or any 
middlemen? If so, what are the reasons for this. Ts this system open to 
any abuse ? 

9. Ts any work done at night? Tf so, describe the lighting arrange- 
ments and hours of night work* 

10. Describe the posture in which weaving is done. Do you consider 
it confortable or injurious to health? Ts any improvement possible? 

11. Ts there any evidence that corporal punishment ' is meted out 
sometimes to workers by master- weavers or employers? 

12. State in detail the operation of any law, local, provincial or cen- 
tral,, that applies to the factory. 

13. Ts there any evidence to show that some weavers are contracted 

out by master-weavers against loan of money paid to them or their 
guardians? / 

Additional Questions 
' for 

(I) Micet, and (II) Iron Ore. 

1. What arc the functions of the recruiting Sirdars? Are you in 
favour of retaining the system? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the system of em- 
ploying raising contractors ? Should the system be continued or 
abolished ? 

3. If you have raising contractors, what is the rate per ton or per tub 
paid to them and the rate per ton or per tub paid by them to the cutters?^ 

4* Are wages paid directly to workers or through gangmen, Sirdars 
or raising contractors? In the l8tter case, do they charge any commission 
and, if so, from whom? 

5. How do wages of contract labour compare with the wages of those 
employed direct ? 
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6. What are the various benefits in kind paid to the worker in addi- 
tion to his cash wages? If possible, please evaluate them in terms of 
money ? 

7. What is the method of calculating the production of the miners for 
calculating their wages? 

8. Are there any complaints in your mine regarding under- or-over- 
payment for the production of the miners as a result of manipulation of 
accounts by the staff concerned? If so, what steps have been taken to deal 
with these complaints ? 

9. Do you consider that the earnings of the miners are adequate 
keeping in View the risks and difficulties of their occupation? If not, what 
measures would you suggest to increase them ? 

10. What are your views regarding the extension of the Payment of 

Wages Act to mines? ' 

11. What is the extent of absenteeism among the miners in your 
mine and how do you account for it? Please suggest ways and means to 
counteract it. 

12. What effects did the stoppage of employment of women in the 
pre-war years have on : — 

‘(a) the mining industry, 

(h) standard of living of the miners, and 
(c) fema.le workers. 

13- To what extent, if any, are the provisions of the Indian Mines 
Act disregarded about the employment of children ? Arc you aware of any 
breach of the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act in any of the mines? 

14. ((() Wliat have been the effects of the restriction of working 
hours, as enforced by the Indian Mines Act on : — 

(i) the health and efficiency of adult workers and young persons 

working below ground, and 
(ii) Production? 

(b) Should the ut>per age limit in the case of young persons prescribed 
by the Act, viz., 17 be modified ? 

(e) Will a further reduction of working houis result in increasing, 
maintaiiiiing or decreasing the present production? 

15. What is the incidence of Sillieosis, Miner ^s Nystagmus, Cellulitis 
and other industrial diseases peculiar to mining in your mine? What 
steps, if any, have been taken to deal with such diseases? 

16. To what extent on the provisions relating^to Safety measures laid 
down in the Indian Mines Act and in the Regulations maide thereunder 
observed in the mines? Are they adequate? 

17. What facilities do you provide for training the prescribed 
number of your workers in First Aid. What is the duration of the course ? 
Do you have refresher courses for workers already trained? Is the equip- 
ment for First Aid adequate? Please give details, 

18. Have employers made any arrangements above or below ground 
for the supply of refreshments and pooled food to workers? 
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19. Is the drink and driip evil rampant amonf? the miners t If sO, 
have yon any sn^gestions for the eradication of the evil? 

20. Are the provisions of the Indian Mines Act and Rules made 
thereunder being strictly enforced? If not, please sta.te the extent to 
which evasion or violation is taking place in respect of any provisions and 
the methods or means of such evasion or violation. 

21. Have you any suggestions to make for improving the Indian 
(Mines Act or its adminisJtrative machinery with a view to protecting labour 
or ameliorating its coiidiiion? if so, please mention them. 

22. Are you in favour of extending the Factories Avt to mica- 
spHtting establishments? Please give reasons. 

23. How for does prevail in the mica mining industry? 

How far is it carried on by the workers themselves? How far is it due to 
lo^’ wages? ^ 

Addiiional Questions 
on 

Scedlac and Shellac. 

A. Employment. 

1. If the factory is seasonal what are its months of active working in 
the year? 

For how many days in the year does it work? 

2. What are the causes of fluctuations in employment in this industry? 
What remedies would you propose to stabilise employment in it? 

3. If any meehauical power is used slate the purposes for which it 
is used- What is the kind of power in use? 

4. What are the possibilities of using bettei* machinery and lecliniqii? 
of production in the industry? What effect would this have on employ- 
ment in the long run? 

5. What are the main types of workers engaged in the industry and 
what are their precise functions? 

What is the nature of work done by women and children? 

6. Are there any breaches of the Employment of Children Amend- 
ment Act of 1939 which prohibits the employment of children below 12 
years in the industry ? 

7. Are there auy cases of pledging of children in lieu of payment of 
debts or otherwise, contrary to tl^ provisions of the Children (Pledging of 
Labour) Act, 1933? 

8. Where wwk is seasonal, what is the occupation of the workers in 

the off-season period ? . 

B. Wages and Earnings. • 

9. State whether joint wages are paid to worker* in any oeeupatiott. 
What is the basis of payment in such eases and how are wages divided by 
workers among themselves! ' 
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10* Where weight is the ba^is of payment, is weighment done correct 
]y? What is the usual excess of weight per maund, allowed by the 
employer in his own favour? 

11. How long does it take normally to wash one maund of: seed lac 
and melt one maund of washed lac? 

12. What difference does the quality of lac make in the time taken 
to wash and melt one maund of it ? 

13. Is any allowance made for quality in determining payment to 
workers ? 

C. Hours and Conditions of Work. 

14. Describe the arrangement of chulhas, hhattas or stoves in the 
factory. What is the number of melting sheds? 

How many hhatias are there in each shed? 

What is the area of each shed? ' 

How many persons work in each shed? 

Do women and children work in these sheds? 

What is the, height of ceiling in melting sheds? 

What is the state of ventilation in them ? 

Describe the type of floor, condition of roofs, lighting and tempera- 
ture in the factory. 

15. How often is the water used for washing lac changed? 

Do men, women and children have to stand in water during the 
process of washing? 

Questionnaire for ad hoc survey of Port Labour. 

Name of Centre 

Recruitment and Employment 

1. A. State the approximate number of workers employed by you in 
this port in 1939 and since January 1944. 

Permanent .. 1939 1944 

Casual .. 1939 -944 

B- What is your estimate of the number of workers who are immigrant? 
From what areas do they emigrate? 

2. Describe the system of recruitment and emploment of both perma- 
nent and casual workers. To what extent is casual labour employed 
directly? Are there any particular difficulties in. the way of direct em- 
ployment and payment of casual labour? 

3. Please describe the various kinds of work on which port workers 
are employed, and indicate the basis of distinction between skilled and 
unskillled labour. 

4. If casual labour is engaged and pajid through the agency of 
jamadars or sirdars, please point out any particular advantages of such a 
system ? 

Is it open to any abuses ? In particula,r is there any evidence of bribery 
Or special commission paid by workers to secure employment? 
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5. A. What are your minimum daily requirements of labour? 

B. To what extent is the number of your permanent employees less 
than your minimum daily requirements? Is it not possible to maintain 
a largei* permanently employed labour force? If not please state reasons? 

6. A. What IS the apijroximaie number of persons normally seeking 
employment daily? 

B- Can you give an estimate of the number which fails to obtain 
employment (a) in the busy season, (b) in th^ slack season? 

C. What are the principal causes of fluctuations in employment? 
Can you suggest measures for reducing such fluctuations? , 

7. In the employment of casual labour, 

(a) Do you or your agents maintain any preference lists of workers 
by which preference is given to workers employed previously? 

(b) Is there a system of registration of such workers? 

8. A. It is believed that registration of worgers would be an effective 
means of controlling new entrants, regula.rising employment and reducing 
the excess of suyply to a minimum. Do you agree? 

B. 'Are there any difficulties in the way of maintaining registers 
and allotting registration or license numbers to casual workers? 

9. Can you suggest any other method of decasualisation and equitable 
distribution of employment? 

10. Are there auy periods during which a general scarcity of labour 
is experienced? To what extent is iiie migratory character of poi’t workers 
responsible for such scarcity? 

11. Are there any particular points in the port area where casual 
workers collect in expectation of finding employment? How many such 
points are there and how far are they from one another? 

12. A. Is it your experience that excess of labour in some parts of 
the port co-exists occasionally with scarcity elsewhere? 

B. Are there satisfactory means of communication and ti*ansporr 
between them so that labour may be called from places where it is in excess 
supply to where it is required ? 

C. If not do you think that the existence of such means of com- 
munication and transport would increase mobility of labour and reduce 
unemployment ? 

13. In case of failure to obtain employment what alternative forms of 
efnloyment are available to casual workers? 

14. A. Give an estimate of the average number of days in the month 
from which casual workers find employment? How does it compare with 
pre-war conditions? 

B. In selecting workers for daily employment do sirdars tend to 
give preference to younger workers? 

15. Whaf is the normal size of a gang of workers? Does it vary from 
time to time? If so what are the limits of variations? 

Who supervises the work of a gang? If the sirdars do they also do 
manual labour f 
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Wages and Ea{rninqs. 

36. What is the basis of payment to (a) labour contractors (b) Gang 
jemadars (c) Workers. 

17. Are wages paid daily, weekly or monthly? Are pay roll main- 
tained? If so who maintains them? 

18. Please give rates of daily earnings of different categories of casual 
workers at present* How do they compare with pre-war rates? Aie they 
paid any dearness allowance? If so how is it calculate! and paid? Do 
workers employed in the Port enjoy any concessions regarding cheap 
food grajns etc. If so, what are these and what would be their monetary 
equivalent. 

Is overtime paid for? At what rate is it paidt 

19. Are workers employed on the same work paid the same wages? 
If not what are the reasons for ditferential payment? Are terms of pay- 
ment subject to negotiation in individual cases? 

20. What are the rates of weekly or monthly wages of permanent 
workers including those doing the same work on which casual workers 
are engaged? How do they compare with pre-war wages? 

21. Are permanent workers paid any dearness or other allowances? 

22. What are the types of deductions made by Sirdars or contractors 
from workers’ wages? Are such deductions subject to any control? 

(Jondit^wn^!: of worh. 

23. How many shifts do you work? What is the number of hours 
of work per shift? What is the normal duration of a shift including 
intervals for rest, meals or stoppage of work for whatever reason? Are 
shift times fixed? Please give details about the times of commencement 
and ending of different shifts. What are the hours and shifts when there 
is continuous work exceeding a period of 24 hours? 

24. Is any la.bour employed for less than a complete shift? If so 
how are wages paid in such cases? 

25. Please give your estimate of the number of years for which port 
workers are able to work as such? At what age do they generally retire? 

26. What are the most prevalent diseases or maladies among port 
workers? What medical facilities, if ajiy, are available to them? 

27. A. How far has the Indian Port Labour Act, 1935, been success- 
ful in protecting port workers against accidents arising from loading and* 
unloadhig of shifts? What safety measures have been adopted? 

B. What is the system of investigation of accidents? 

28. Are there any special difficulties felt by port workers in obtain- 
ing compensation against accidents? In particular consider the position 
of contract and casual labour ? 

29. How far from the port do casual workers live? Are they any 
housing facilities provided by employers? 

30. What are the means and cost of transport between workers homej 
and place of work? 



Ant provisions of the employment of Children 

Act 1938 being observed t Have you appointed a Labour Officer! If 
so^what are his functions? 

'^2. In particular what control does he exercise 
workers 1 


on Sirdars and 


Qitesiionnaire on 


Non <Ja\zetted Railway Services {including 
Commercial and other Departments but 

Name of Railway 

Heed Office 

Areas covered by the Railway 


E ngin eeiM ng, Tra n portation, 
excluding workshop staff). 


Is It Company-owned and Company-managed or State-owned and State 


managed ? 


A. Railway Administration 

1. State the constitution of tiie Railway Board and its relation tn:~ 
(aj) State-owned and State-managed Railways- 

(b) State-owned and Company-managed Railways 

(c) Company-owned and Company-managed Railways. 

Classify the different railways under these headings and state if the Rail- 
wav Board can enforce its policy in respect of establishment and labour 
que'^tions on the Company-owned and Company-managed Railways. 

2. Describe the administration of railways owned by Indian States. 
(For Indiajn States only). 

3. What are the powers of the General Managers or Agents of rail- 
ways in re.spect of tlie nun-gazetted staff? Have there been any complaints 
from the railway staff or from the Central Legislature ? 

B. Employment. 

4. State the different categories of employees in the non-gazetted 
services in the engineering transportation; comniereial and other allied 
departments (e.g. gaiigmen, pointsmen, signalmen, porters luggage coolies, 
semi-skilled and skilled workers and all others who do not hold any 
gazetted post) and the average daily number employed in each category 
in August 1939 and in January 1944 as follows: — 

Men Women 


Aug. 1939 Jan, 1944 Aug. 1939 Jan. 1944 


Employed and 
paid directly. 

Employed & paid 
through contractors 

Employed through 
contractors but 
pai d directly. 

5. Please give statistical information regarding the length of service 
of the different categories of employees in inferior and laibour categories in 
the following form: — 

Those between 0 & 1 year of service. 

Those between 1 & 5 years of service. 
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^ Those between 5 & 10 years of service. 

Those over 10 years of service. 

6. How is recruitment made in various departments in respect of 
different posts (e.g. gangmen, keymen, mates, semi-skilled and skilled 
workers and others on supervisory posts in the Engineering Department ; 
Luggage Coolies, Porters, Bihishtis, Sweepers, Lampment, Jamadars, un- 
skilled workers on or about the different stations. Pointsmen. Gatemen, 
Signalmen, Engine Drivers, Station Masters, etc., in the TransportatioJi 
and Commercial Department ; fitters, cleaners and others in the locomotive 
sheds) ? 

Are proper registers of appointments to and dismissals from all the^e 
posts kept? Are these examined reguularl by administrative and personnel 
officers? Have there been any complaints on the subject? 

7 What is the proportion of gangmen and otlier labour employed ou 
tlie permanent way who absent themselves in tlic sowing and harvesting 
seasons? Is any preference given to them for re-employment over other 
persons? 

8. State the system of apprenticeship for ordinary and supervisory 
posts and the terms, if any. How are apprentices selected and trained for 
appointments like A. P, W. I., etc.? Is the apprenticeship period counted 
towards total service? 

9. Is there any system of graded or time-scale promotion? If so, 

please give details? * 

10. State the extent of labour turnover on your railway in respect 
of the different categories of employees in the inferior and labour staff for 
the years 1939 and 1943 in the form below: — 

Total number of employees who left during the month or year. 

Average daily number 

of persons employed Permanent Temporary 

during the month or 

year. Retire- Dis- Volun- Retire- Dis- Volun- 

rnent missal tary ment missal tary 


What are the reasons for this labour turnover? Suggest measure for 
reducing it. 

11. Supply figures for absenteeism for the dilferent categories of 
employees in the inferior and labour stall’ for the years 1939 and 1943. 
What are the causes of this absenteeism and how would you reduce it ? 

12. Have you any Service Rules governing the relationships of em- 
ployers and employees? Please supply a copy of the same, if possible? 

13. Have you any system of leave with or without pay for your 
employees? If so, please supply a copy of the same. Do those leave 
rule, differ from Department to Department on the same railway? Is 
there any distinction between higher and lower grades of employees on this 
score ? 

14. Is there any class of employees eligible to special benefits in 
regard to recruitment, starting pay, promotion, training, leave or other 

matters? If so, please give details and also the reasons there for. 
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l5. Have you any officer to enquire into the grievances of your em- 
ployees, especially in regard to security of service? If not, what other 
machinery have you set up for this purpose? 

C. Earnings. 

36. What are the wage-rates for different types of employees? What 
changes have occurred in basic wages (exclusive of all allowances) since 
August 1939 ? 

17. Please describe in brief the principle determining the fixation 
of your wage-rates for different classes of your employees. Is there any 
uniformity of practice in similar departments on the same railway or on 
tjje various railways ? 

18. 'Please give details of dearness and other allowances, bonuses and 
gratuities paid to your employees since the outbreak of the war and state 
which of these are temporary and which are permanent. Are any condi- 
tions attached to their payment? 

19. Give details of the scales of pay of different types of employees 
as a, Iso the wages and earnings of persons employed under contract. 

20. How is overtime calculated and paid for? Is overtime work 

compulsory? Do you maintain any registers for d*ccording overtime? 
Are these available to the employees or their representatives for inspec- 
tion ^ I 

21. What deductions are made from wages and why? Have they 
any relation to pay? 

22. Do you impose fines as a. disciplinary measures? Is there a 
Fine Fund? Who is in charge of its disposal? What is the amount out- 
standing in it and how is it utilised? 

23. What are the periods of wage payment for different kinds of 
employees? How long after the wage period are Avao^es actuaTly paid? 
State in detail the machinery used for this purpose. ^What arrangements 
are made for the payment of employees on the li7ie and what attempts 
are made to see that the amounts due are correctly ])iiid in the case of 
illiterate employees! 

D. W arizing Candifions. 

24. How many shifts are worked by different categories of employees 
in* the engineering transportation and commerciail departments on your 
railway? What^are the number of hours in each shift and the times of 
commencen.enc and ending? What are the number of hours worked per 
week and the total spreadover? Is any distinction made between continuous 
and intermittent character of work in this respect? 

25. What arrangements are made for: — 

(a^) intervals of rest, 

(b) weekly holidj^ys, 

in respect of different workers? Are they working satisfactorily? 

26. How far do'the International Labour Conventions apply on your 
railway in respect of: — 

(a) working hours, 

(b) rest days, 

(c) other matters? 
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27. State the actual conditions of work of each grade of employees. 
Are these satisfactory? 

^ E. Welfare activities. 

28* Give a detailed account of welfare arragements; if any, made for 
the employees under the following heads: — 

(a) Dispensaries and hospitals for employees and their famiLes. 

Give the number of cases treated every day, prevalent 
diseases, qualifica/tions of Doctors-iii-charge, their emoluments, 
etc. 

(b) Provision of portable canteens for employees working on the 

fine. 

(c) Educational facilities for employees. 

(d) Re-creation for the staff. 

(e) Free or concessional passes, uniforms, waterproofs, umbrellas, 

etc. 

(f) Benefits to the dependents of the deceased employees. 

Cg*) Any other item. 

29. Give deails of houses provided by your Railway for different 
grades of employees with reference to: — 

(a) 'Proportion of employees housed. / 

(b) Rent. 

(c) Types of Houses. 

(d) Sub-letting- 

(e) Sanitation and water supply. 

(f) Crowding and congestion. 

O. Trade Unions and Strikes. 

30. Are yoin* employees organised into trade unions? State the 
position regarding meml>ership, monthly subscription, etc. Has there been 
any agreement regarding wages, hours of work, employment, dismissal, 
etc. Please supply a copy of the agreement, if any, state whether in 
your opinion the unions are working satisfactorily or not. 

31. Have you any Staff Committee? If so, give its constitution 
and an account of Hs activities. 

32. Give details of strikes on your railways for the l**st fifteen years- 
What were the causes of such strikes and how were they settled? How 
far were the demands of the strikers satified? 

H. Safety Acts, etc. 

33. Are the following Acts rigidly observed on your Raillway : — 

(a) Payment of Wages Act. 

(b) Workmen's Compensation Act. 

(c) Employment of Children Act. 

What action have you taken to acquaint your staff with the provisiotis of 
these Acts? Have there been any complaihts? 

34. State the compensation amounts paid every year during the 
period 1939-44. Under what different headings were the Compensation 
Claima preferred ? 
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35. Do you have any periodical medical examination for some or 
all of your employees? When a worker is adjudged medically unfit, 
what attempts are made to find him other work? Has he the right to be 
examined by an independent specialist in the event of an adverse medical 
report ? 

I. Indehtedness. 

36* (a) Are your employees indebted? Give an idea of the extent 

ot* indebtedness among the different categories and the causes responsible 
for the same. ^ 

(b) Have you started any co-operative credit societies? Tf so, how 
are they working? 

37. What is the usual rate of interest which employees pay on loans? 
What remedial measures ai'e in force to reduce this indebtedness and to 
teach the employees habits of tj) rift, etc.? How far have they been 
successful ? 


J. General, 

38. Please supply a copy each of the rules and regulations of your 
Provident Fund, Gratuity and Pension Schemes, if any. Do these apply 
TO all classes of employees including contract labour? State the actual 
number of employees that benefit by each pne of these schemes and the 
extent to which they benefit. Are these benefits adequate? 

APPENDIX III 

SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRES 

KICKSHAW Pullers. 

A. Magnitude of Employment. 

1. Wliat is the number of registered Rickshaws in 

How many of these are public Vehicles? 

How many of these are private Vehicles? 

2. What is the number of licensed Rickshaw pullers? 

3. Are there any rules relating to Rickshaw pullers ]n*escribed by 
the Municipality? If so, please give details. 

B, Ownership of Rickshaws. 

4. What is the number of public rickshaws owned by pullers? 

5. What is the number of public rickshaws owned by Chaudhris and 
hired out to pullers? 

6. Wliat is the purchase price of a rickshaiw? 

7. What is the average life of a rickshaw? 

S. What are the difficulties in the way of ownership of rickshaws by 
pullers? 

9. Is the Municipal ownership of rickshay s a practicable proposition ? 

JO. What are the advantages of the ownership of rickshaws by 
Chaiidhrisf : , i 

11. Are rickshaw stands auctioned or leased by the Municipality? 
If so, 8ta<te the amount of the money realised from this source. _ 
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C- CondUiom of Employment and Hire. 

12. Is there any agreement, written or conventional, between 
Chaudhris and pullers regarding the terms and period of hire of Vehicles 
or any other conditions of employment? 

13. To what extent are the terms of such agreement prescribed or ^ 
enfoi'ced by the Municipal authorities? 

14. Ts there any other intermediary between chaudhris and pullers? 

If so, what are his functions and earnings? 

15. Do teams of pullers hire oitt rickshaws on their own collective 
lesponsibility, directly from chaudhris or do the chaudhris engage their 
(juii teams directly or through intermediaries? (For Simla only). 

16. Is the constitution of teams of pullers fixed or does it vary from 
time to time? (For Simla only). 

17* Are the liabilities of pullers to cha/iidhns and others, individual or 
collective? (For Simla only). 

18. Are pullers required to deposit any security before they are 
given charge of rickshaws? If so, indicate the source from which pullers 
obtain the amount required? 

D. Earnings and Hours' 

19. ■\^hat are the rates of Rickshaw hire for the public? 

20. Wliat is the basis of payment by pullers to Chaudhris and inter- 
?nediaries, if any. 

21. What is the proportion of hourly earnings of pullers claimed 
by owners of Vehicles? 

22. What are the checks enforced by Chaudhris on the pullers’ 
earnings to determine their own shares? 

23. What are the absuses of such a system of sharing of earnings? 

24. Are payments by pullers to chaudhris etc., made daily? How 
are accounts maintained? 

25. How do pullers share their earnings among themselves? (For 
Simla only). 

26- What are the approximate total daily or monthly earnings (in- 
cluding tips) per pullers? 

27. Who is responsible for the repair and upkeep of rickshaws 
hired out by pullers? 

28. Are there any kinds of repairs, e.g., punctures, which are ^ 
liability of pullers? 

29. In case of accidents involving damage to Vehicles, are the pulleis 
responsible? If so, to what extent? 

30. Wlio supplies uniforms? Is the wearing of uniforms compulsory? 
Who pays for their washing and replacement? 

31. What is the license fee for pullers and who pays it? 

32. What is the registration fee for rickshaws and who pays it? 
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33. What is the number of hours worked by pullers daily? 

34. For how many months in the year do pullers work? 

35. Is there any law regarding the attachment of pullers^ earnings 
and rickshaws for debt etc ? 

E- Housing. 

36* Where do pullers live? 

Is accommodation provided for them by Municipality or by 
Government? If so describe — 

(a) The type of accommodation, 

{h) Density of occupation, 

Cc) Rentals, 
i(T) Sub-letting, 

(e) Sanitation, • 

(/) Water and lighting, 

(g) Arrangements for cooking, etc. 

F. Age and Health. 

37. What is the range of ages in which pulling is practlca,ble ? 

38. Are there any rules regarding age-limits for pullers? 

If not, is it desirable that there should be any such rules? 

If so, please ihdieate their contents? 

39. Are pullers medically examined before being licensed? 

40. Is it desirable that they should be so examined? 

41. What are the common maladies or diseases suffered by pullers? 

42. Are any medical facilities available to pullers? 

43. What is the average exx^ectation of life of a puller? ' 

44* What is the occupation of pullers during the off season? 

45. AVhat is their usual domicile? 

G. Indebtedness. 

46. Docs any indebtedness exist among puljers? If so, what are their 
sources of borrowings? 

47. Wiiat factors lead them into indebtedness and what is the rate of 
interest payable by them? 

Questionnaire for Tramways and Bus Tran port Service to he Jilted up by 

iiupei'visors. 

Centre 

Name of Concern 

Type of Concern 

Owner 

Questio7i 1. — State the changes which have ta^cen place in the basic 
wage rates, both time and piece, (as distinct from allowances, etc-) since 

August 1939. 
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Quesiion 2. — Describe the present system of shifts or relays for 
different categories of workers. What changes have taken place in the 
number of working hours per shift|relay since August 1939. 

• 

In bus transport concerns in which the shift system does not prevail 
state the average number of hours worked by employees on running duties 
and the usual ‘spreadover’ of working hours. 

Question 3. — A. What is the wage period? 

B. What is the period elapsin between the end of the wage period 
and the date of payment of wages and allowanes? 

Question 4. — A. Are employees allowed any holidays with pay? 

B What are the leave privileges allowed to employees including 
privileges regarding w^eekly leave? 

Question 5. — Do wages differ according to the size or type of vehicle 
in charge of drivers and conductors or according to routes covered by 
them? If so, please give details. 

Question 6.^ — A. Are any concessions granted to the employees such 
as provision of: — 

(a) (/heap grain, Canteen or cloth shops. 

(b) Housing — fiee or at concession rates. 

(c) Medical facilities. 

(d) Free or cheap supply of light and water. 

(e) Free or cheap of supply of fuel. 

(/) Free passes for travelling in their employer's vehicles. 

(o) Uniforms- 
(^0 Others. 

B. To what extent are the aboye concessions availed of? > 

Question 7.— ^ 

(a) Is there a Provident Fund for employees? 

(h) Is it registered? 

(c) Is it voluntary or compulsory? 

(d) When was it started? 

(c) Is it opened to all the employees permanent and temporary or 
only to some. 

Clive details such as: — 

(a) Worker’s contribution. 

(h) Employer’s contribution. # 

(c) Conditions to which claims of employees on employer’s 

contributions are subject. 

(d) Rate of interest paid. 

(e) Rules relating to advances from the fund and repayment of 

such advances. 

(/) What is total membership of the fund at present? 

What is the amount of the ,f*und outstanding at pre.sent? 

Quesiion 8. — Are employees paid bonuses or gratuities such as:— 

A. (a) Attendance bonus. 

(?>) Annual profit bonus. 

(c) War bonus, 

(d) Annual gratuity. 
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(e) Bonus for ‘accident free’ driving. 

B. How many get it and at v’hat rate ? 

C. ^Vhat are the conditions for the payment of the above bonuses? 

Question 9. — Are employees given any gratuity, pension or any bene- 
fits at the time of retirement? Give details regarding — 

(a) Gratuity at the time of retirement. 

(h) Pension after retirement- 
(fl) Other benefits. 

Question 10. — Please give details about the various allowances granted 
since the outbreak of the war. 

(a) Dea'rness allowance. 

(b) Others. 

Question 11. — Please give details regarding the various deductions 
made from wages. 

Question 12. — Plea.se supply information regarding the scale of pay 
and allowances (including rates of increment) for different categories of 
the staff. 
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LABOUR INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 
(Government of India) 

Supplementary Questionnaire on Plantations 

I.— GENERAL 

N.B. — The statistics to be g^iven under this section should relate to 
the latest year for which they are available. 

1. What is the total number of labourers including their dependants 
living in your estate? Please classify the families as follows: — 

Working Non-Working 

Adult Children Adult Children 


M. W. M. W. 


(a) No. of families consisting of 

1 member. 

(b) No. of families consisting of 

2 members. 

(c) No. of families consisting of 

3 members. 

(d) No. of families consisting of 

5 members. 

(e) No. of families consisting of 

6 members. 

(f) No. of families consisting of 
more t han 6 members. 

2. Please give the total number of workers (men, women and children 
separately) employed on your estate during the pre-war month (August 
1939) and during any recent month for which information may be 
available. 

3. If possible, please give the age composition of your workers 
in the following form: 

Those under 15, 

Those between 15 and 55, 

Those above 55, 

If this is not possible, pleavSc give at least the percentage of workers above 
55 to the total labour force. 

4. What a.re the principal sources from which the labour force is 
drawn for work on your estate? Please supply figures by provinces, 
states or districts as may be possible- 

5. What is the total number of settled labourers borne on your 
register and what is the average number employed daily? (Please give 
the number of men, w^omen and children separately as well as the figure 
of each category for each month and for the year a<s well-) What is the 
average daily number of casual or outside (bustee or faltu) labourers em- 
ployed during the year and during each month! What proportion of 
the settled labourers or casual labourers belongs to the class ojJ general 
agricultural labourers in the district? 
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6. Is a l^Jjbourer free to seek employment in any estate he likes? 
Ts there any agreement or understanding among employers not to entice 
labour from another estate or employ a labourer from another estate with- 
out the approval of the latter estate? 

7. Are outsiders rccpiired to lake permission of the manager before 
they can enter and v sit the liiics? Ts any meeting of labourers allowed 
\('lthout i)ermission? 

8. Describe the maf'hinery and methods of recruitment of plantation 
labour. Tn particular, state whether the recruitment is by families and 
whether the Smvlavff or Kayirjanis work as the employers’ agents or as 
independent professional recruiters. 'V\niat arp the terms of the agree- 
ment of reernitment? Please forwai'd a eopy of the agreement, if possible. 

9. Ts tliorc a system of giving pre-employment advances to labour 
and, if so, what is the average amount advanced per worker 
or per family? TTow arc these advances given and recovered? Are 
accounts uroncrlv kept amd is each worker supplied with a copy of his 
account in Ids own language? Wluu is the period of settlement of such 
secoiintjf and what interest, if any. is charged? 

10. Arc th*^ workers in Assam nlantations cognisant of their rights 
under the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act. 1982. espeeiallv with 
regard to their right- of repatriation? Tf not, what steps have been taken 
to make them alwa’^e of their rights? 

11. TTavo nnv strikes taken place on your estate? Tf so, please give 
full details stating the dates of the strikes and the numl>cr of workers in- 
volved* "What were the issues raised afnd how far were they met in sub- 
sequent settlements? What was the machinery employed for settlement? 

12. To what extent and in what respects have labour conditions on 
vour plantations improved or worsened in reeent rears, especially sinr^ 
the T^oyal Commission on Labour reported in 1981 ? 

13. Express your views on the suitability of a tripartite machinery 
in each Provinc-* or State concerned for dealing with the various problems 

plantation labour, such as, housing, emigration, welfare activities, edu- 
'•ation. health, etc. 

14. What machinery would you suggest for periodical inspection of 
labour condition on plantations? 

15. Are the provisions of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
and Rules made thereunder being strictly enforced? If not, please state 
the extent to which evasion or violation is taking place in respect of any 
provisions and the methods or means of such evasion or violation. 

16. Tn areas other thaiu the Assam Tea Districts, what machinery 
lias been set up to safeguard the interests of workers, especially in regard 
to recruitment and repatriation? 

17. (a) Have you any suggestions to make for improving or ex- 
palhding the scope of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act or its 
administrative machinery? 

(b) Are you in favour of extending the Act to areas not at present 
covered by it? If so, please give re^sops.^ 
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IT.— WAGES 

(Please i^ive iiiforination in reapeot of the same year as in Section I, if 
possible.) 

1* On how many days in the week do the labourers work ^nd is a 
weekly holiday observed? Is there any involuntary employment? Are 
there any paid holidays? 

2. What are tlie normal hours of work — » 

(a) in field, jfb\ in factory? 

•?. (i) Are wa^es of non-factory labour paid on the basis of — (a) 

piece ra.'te, or (b'l at daily rates. 

(ii) Tf (b), what are the minimum hours for a full day and how is 
overtime paid? 

(iii) If labour is paid at a piece rate (or hazira) what is the unit of 
work for a full hazira? 

(iv) If labourers are paid at daily rates, what are the wages of diffe- 
rent kinds of labourers and for overtime? 

(v) What is the piece rate or hazira rate? Is work in excess of 
liaz^ira freely allowed? 

(vi't 'What is your total wage bill during the year and how much of 
it was regular earning and how much ticca or overtime? Please Pfive 
this information month by month and state the total number of settled 
labourers on your books and the average number dafly employed, month 
by month, (men, women, and children should be shown separately). 

(vii) What is the best period for earning ticca or overtime? How 
is plucking paid? Is it paid on the hazira, basis'"? 

4. On what basis are the basic wages (hazira or daily rate or any 
other piece raite) fixed? Please state this basic rate each year during 
1920 — 1940 or any other period of 10 years and the average price of 
common rice in your locality during these years. Is there any agreement 
about wages among emploj^ers and is any employer free to change the wage 
rates? What steps arc taken to increase wages if the cost of living rises? 
Tf wages are not increased, is any dearness ollowancc given or are food- 
stuffs supplied at a concession rate? If so, Avhat has been the annua) 
eyy^eiiditure on dearness allowance or loss diie to the supply of foodstuffs 
at a concession rate during the last 10 yeai’s? Wliat are the other con- 
cessions, in money or in kind, give? Please state under what conditions 
tliese concessions are given and what is the amount spent each year during 
the last 5 years for different concessions and how many persons received 
the concessions? PIea,se evaluate concessions in kind in term of money 
and stale wdiy they should not be abolished in lieu of a consolidated wage 
If the basic rate or hazira has not been changed recently, please 
expla.in the circumstances under which this was fixed. Is any garden in 
your locality paying a higher rate? Please name the garden or gardens 
and justify the difference. 

C. What is the wage period on your plantation? What is the 
terval usually elapsing between the date on which wages become due and 
are actually paid? Is there any system of settling, the account at the epd 
of the season and, if so, please state why it should not be discontinued? 
Are any deductions made from wages for fine or otherwise and is the 
labourer informed of such deductions? 
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7* How is the leaf weighed on tea^ plantations and how are ths 
accounts kept? Ts the weighing machine tested at regular intervals? If 
so, by whom? Are any deductions made for dampness while weighing the 
leaf and, if so, on what basis? 

8. How do earnings on plantations compare with those of agriculture 
'vorkers in neighbouring areas? 

9. Do labourers take leave when they absent themselves from work 
(on grounds other than sickness)? Are labourers informed by the em- 
ployer when work cannot be offered to them? 

10. What is the total amount of (a) Estate land, and (b) other lands 
cultivated by the settled labourers? How many famili\, possess land 
and what is the approximate value of the produce per acre ? What rent 
is charged by the estate and is a labourer liable to vacate the land on 
demaiud by the estate? How is selection of labourers for land made? 

11. Are workers encouraged to keep cattle on the plantations? If 
so, are suitable, cattle sheds and pasture ground provided? Is any 
pasturage charge levied? 

12. Are you in favour of the establishment of Wage Boards in diffe- 
rent plantation areas? Give reasons for your views. 

13. Are you in favour of applying the Payment of Wages Act and 
some provisions of the Factories Act (e.g., hours of work, etc.), to the 
non-f’actory labour on plantations? If not, please state why? 

HI.— HOUSING 

1. Has any scheme for providing quarters of an improved type to 
labourer been adopted by your estate/ If so, please explain the schema 
brielly and state how ma^iy such quarters have been put up in each year 
since the inception of the scheme and at what expenditure in each year / 
if no quarters of an improved type have been built or only a small number 
has been bnilt, pleajSe state why no progress has been made, 

2. (a) What are the types of quarters in whicii labourers are housed 
on the estate? Please supply information on the following points: — 

Type of quarters 

No. of families living in such quarters. 

^c ; Total population living in such quarters. 

G; Kucha^ barracks 

Gi; P.ucca barracks 

(iii) Single and detached quarters 
CKuchaj 

(iv) Single and detaobed quarters 
(Fucoaj 

— Kucha means earthen-floor and mud or bamboo walls, 
Pueca means paved or cemented floor). 

What is the floor area of a single quarter and how many persons live 
in one quarter on m average? 

How many rooms are allotted, on an average, to each family in barrack 
houses? What is the area of each room, on au average, and the size of a 
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family on an average, living in such barracks? Is a kitchen attached to 
each living room? 

(b) Are windows provided in each living room? If so, please give 
details. 

(i) What is the height of the plinth of the houses? 

(ii) Is a paved yard provided in front of the lines? 

(iii) Are concrete drains provided in front of the lines and, if so, 

of what type? 

(iv) Is a bath room attached to each living room? 

If there are common bath rooms, is separate provision made for 
male and female labour? 

3. What rent is charged from labourers for their quarters and who 
pays for repairs? Please state how much the estate has spent each year 
during the last 10 years on housing on — 

(i) new construction, and 

(ii) repairs. 

Please also state the amount of rent, if any, realised in each year during 
these years- 

4. How many latrines have been provided for the labourers quarters 
and of what type, e.g., ordinary, bore-hole, “flush’', etc.? To what extent 
are they used? What arrangements are made for cleaning the latrines? 
What is the proportion of the number of latrines to the number of living 
looms? 


IV.— HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

1. What are your birth and death figures in recent years? (Please 
give the figures separately for each year and show the ratios of births and 
deaths per 1,000 of the population.) 

Are births and deaths promptly recorded? 

2. Is there any dispensary on the estate and is there a qualified doctor 
constantly available? If not, what arrangements liave been made for 
the treatment of sick labourers? Are there any hospital facilities on the 
estate? If not, what is done with such cases? 

3. Is treatment free to labourers and their dependants? Is any 
fee charged for such treatment? 

4. Is any allowance paid to a, labourer or a dependant if he is sick? 
If so, please state the rate of such allowance and the conditions under 
which it is paid- Please also sta^te the total expenditure incurred every 
year by the estate on this account during the last 5 years. 

5. (i) Is there any maternity clinic or any special arrajngements for 
ante- and post-natal cases? Is any maternity benefit paid? If so, please 
give details. 

(ii) Do confinements generally take place in 

(a) the hospital, or 

(b) the lines? 

What payment, if any, is made to the parents at child birth at (a) 

, ^ or j(b) above? 
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(iii) For how many .weeks before, and after, eonfinement, rcspeetively 
is free food issued to tlie mother ? 

(iv) Is a|ny special diet ^iven to the mother and infant in addition to 
(iii) above? If so, please give details. 

(v) Is any free clothing issued to the infant? 

6. Is there any provision for child welfare or periodical medical 
examination of children and a lnlts? Plea, sc give particulars. 

7. What arrangements are made for looking after children when 
mothers are engaged in work? Are any creclics maintained by the estate? 


8. ' Please give the following information for each y.rr for as man.v 
years as possible, showing the numbe*' of (‘ascs treated in the estajte dis- 
peusai'v and hospital 


{a) W a) 

lot a I erases »>1 (lascs of 

YEAR. average fuirioi' major ail- 

population. ailments. ments. 


{d) (/; 

I 'oial No. No. of cases 

of cases of malaria, 

treated. 


N.R . — Minor ailments inelnde such complaints as skin diseases, burns, 
sores bowel complaints, etc. 


P Please st%te the amount spent annually by the estate during the 
last f) years for the provision of medical relief and sanitation. (This 
expenditure should not include expenditure oti anti-malaiial measures, 
provision of pure drinking water, etc.) 

10 Ila^s any anti-malarial scheme been started on the estate? If 
so, please explain briefly the measures taken. Please state the annual 
f»xpenditure on such mea.snres during recent years. What has been the 
ciToct of sncli a sehcnie on the general health of labourers? 

11. What provision has been made for supplying pure drinking 
water? Is the water supply adequate and easily available? 


12. Do jmu issue a. free meal daily to all non-working children? If 
so, please give details. 


V.— WELFARE. 

1. Have any measures been adopted for the welfare f)f l.abonrers and 
their dependants? If so, please explain bl’iefly tlie scope of such work 
and the expenditure incurred by the estate on such wmilc- 

2. Are there any schools for adults? If so, when were they started 
and what is the average daily attendance. 

Are there any schools for children? What is the contribution of 
the estate to such schools? Are such schools under the Education De- 
partment or under the estate? What is the number of children taught in 
these schools and what is the average daily attendance? What is the 
proportion of students to the total number of children of school going age? 
Is education free? Will attendance improve if children below 12 year^ 
are not employed by the estate? 
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4. What are the recreations of labourers? Are cinema shows or 
music parties provided at the expense of the estate? Do labourers make 
any contribution tp such shows? How much has the estate spent for this 
purpose in recent years? 

5. Is there much drinking among labourers? If so, what steps do 
you propose for the eradication of this evil? 

6. Have your workers joined any trade union and, if so, what is 
their number? Is there any desire for combination among your labourers? 

7. What arrangements exist in your estate for ensuring adequate and 
regular supplies of provisions to your workers? 
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APPENDIX IV. 


List T. 

List of Provincial Oovernments from whom replies io the General 
Questionnaire were received. 

1. N.-W. F. P. Government. 

2. United Provinces Goveriunent* 

Orissa Government. 

4. Madras Government. 

5. Bihar Government. 

6 Sind Government. 

7. Assam Govenment. 

3* Bengal Govenment. 

‘1. Chief Commissioner, Coorg. 

List II. 

L^st of Indian States from whom replies to the General Questionnaire 

tvcrc received, 

L Rampiir. 

2. Cochin. 

3. Travancore. 

4. Mysore. 

5* Gwalior. 

6. Baroda,. 

List ril. 

List of semi-Gorernment bodi^^ from whom replies to General 
Questionnaire were received. 

1. The Chief* Inspector of Factories, N.-AV* F. P., Pesivtwar. 

2. The (^Imirman, Delhi Improvement Trust, Delhi. 

3- The Cliief Inspector of Factories, Bihar, Ranchi. 

4. The Chairman, Madras Port Trust, Madras. 

5. The Principal, Thomason College, Roorkee. 

6. The Commissioner, Southern Division, Belgaum. 

7. The Executive Engineer, P. W. D., Koraput Division, KorapuU 

8. The Eecutive Engineer, Ganjam Division, P. W. D., Behrampur. 
y. The Chief Inspector of Factories, Orissa, Cuttack. 

]0* The First Class Subordinate Judge and Ex-Officio Commissioner 
for Workmen's Compensation, West Khandesh, Dhulia, 

11. The First Class Subordina/te Judge and Commissioner for 
Workmen's Compensation, Huhli. 

12. The Commissioner, Workmen's Compensation Act, Ajyper. 
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13. The Collector of Mining Branch, Ajmer-Mcrwara. 

14. The Chief Inspector of Factories, Delhi and Ajmer-Menvara, 
Delhi. 

15. The First Class Subordinate Judge, Sholapur a(nd Ex-Officio 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, First Class Court, Sholapur. 

16. The Master of the Mint, His Majesty’s Mint, Fort, Bombay. 

17. The ICxcculive Engineer, Sambalpur Division, Samhalpur. 

18. The Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay. 

11). The Assistant Director of Health, Northern Registration, 
Ahmcdahad. 

20. The Labour Commissioner, United Provinces Cawuporc. 

21. The General Manager, South Indian Railway. 

22. Tile Commissioner, Northern Division, Bombay Province, Shahi 
Bagli, Ahmedabad. 

23. The Sub-Judge .and Bx-Officio Commissioner, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Gadag (Distt. Dharwar). 

24. The Agent and General Manager, Hengal-Nagpur Railway. 

25. The Chairman, Improvement Trust, Cawnpore^ 

26. The Secretary to the Government of Bombay, P. W. D. (Roads 
rnd P>iiildings) Bombay, Castle, 

27. The Captain Superintendent, H. M. I. Dockyard, Bombay. 

28- The Labour-Officer, Bombay, 65, Clerk Road Jacob Circle, 
Bombay. 

20. The District Officer, Balasorc, 

30. Th? General Manager, North WcvStern Railway. 

31. The Chairman, Karachi Port Trust, Karachi. 

32. The Executive Engineer, Mahauadi Division, Cuttack. 

J13. The Administrative Officer, Port of C'oehin, WtUinydon Island, 

V. 0- 

!)4. Th JT’esident Engineer and Administrator of Civil Personnel, 
Va^iyapattnu Cart. 

'35. ‘The Secretary, Ib’ovincial Lalxmr Supply Committee, New Block 
Opp. Seett., Bombay. 

36. The General Manager, O. & T. Railway. 

37- The Chairman, The Commissioner for the Port of Calcutta Office, 
Cclcidta. 

38. The Labour Commissioner, Madras, 

39. The General Manager, East Indian Railway. 

40. 'The Labour Commissioner, Biliar. 

41. 'The Labour Commssioner, Sind, Department of Labour, Karachi. 

42- ^The Deputy Coal Commissioner (Production), C. M. E, 
Calcutta. ^ 
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43. Tlie Secretary, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

44. The General Manager, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

45. The District Officer, Cultack. 

46. The Director of Industries, Punjab, Lahore. 

47. The Chief Inspector of Factories, Assam, Shillong. 

48- The Labour Commissioner, C. P. & Berar. 

49. The Chief Inspector of Factories, C. P. & Berar. 

50. The Civil Judge, Senior Division and Rx-Officio C')mmissioner 
for Workmen's Compesation, Broach. 

51. Tlie General iManagO'-, M. & S. M. Railwav . 

52- Tlie Executive Engineer, i'. F. W. D., Cuttack Division, Cuttack. 
^3. The Geneinl IManager, Gaekwar Baroda State Railways, Baroda. 

54. Mr. B- E. Dadachanji, Head of tlie Department of Studies in 
Economics, Nagpur University. Nagpur. 

55. The Chief Inspector < C Factories,. Bengal. 

56. The Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal. 

List IV. 

LIST OF EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS, COMPANIES, ETC. 
FROM WHOM REPLIES TO THE GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
WERE RECEIVED. 

1. The Patna Electric Supply Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

2. The Gwalior Potteries Ltd-, New Delhi. 

3. The Octavious Steel Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

4. The Sone-Valley Portland (•cnient ('<>., Ltd., Japla. 

5. The Indian Planters’ Association, Coorg, Mercara. 

6. The Tinplate Company of India fjtd., Gnlmvri. 

7. Tlie Indian Tea Avssociation, Calcutta. 

8. The Asbestos Cement Lt I., Bombay. 

9. The Newton Chickli Colleries Ltd., Parasta. 

10. The New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwall. 

11. The C. P. Syndicate Ltd., No. 2 Colliery, Junnordio. 

12. The Sijuai (Jherriah) Electric Supply Co. Ltd., Bansjora. 

13. The Parasia Colliery, Parasia. 

14. The Southern India Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore. 

15. The Engineering Association of India, Calcutta. 

16. The Trichinopoly Mills Ltd., Trichvnopoly. 

17. The Jaypore Sugar Co. Ltd., Bayagada. 

18. The Ganesh Flour Mills, Co. Ltd., Lyallpur. ' . 

19. The Randal Wood QU Factorjr, Mxjsore. i 
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20. The Mysore Sugar Co. Ltd., Bangalore. 

21. The Andhnra Paper Mills Co. Ltd., Rajahmundry. 

22. The Sitaram Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., Trichur- 

23. The Hilda Ltd., Floating Workshop, Bonihay. 

24. The Pairry & Co. Ltd., Madras. 

25. The Attoek Oil Company Ltd., Rawalpindi. 

26. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Ltd., Madras. 

27 The Western India Match Co. Ltd., Madr(ts. t 

28. ' The Bombay Gas Co. Ltd., Bomhay. 

29. The Rajmalial Quartz-Sand and Kaolin Co., Calcutta. 

30. The Krishna Mills Ltd., Beawar. 

31. The Edward Mills Co. Ltd., Beawar. 

32. The Maha Lakshmi Mills Co. Ltd., Beawar. 

33. The President, Millowners’ Association, Beawar. 

34. The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Co,, Ltd., 
Bangalore Git^y. 

35. The Central Board of Directors Juggilal Kamlapat Group, 
Cawnpore. 

36. The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi. 

37. The Kara^chi Steam Roller Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Karachi, 

38. F. F. Chrestion & Co. Ltd., Domchanch. 

39. The Millowners^ Association, Bomhay. 

40. Shree Durga Glass Works, Barang. 

41. The Association of Indian Industries, Bombay. 

42. The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad. 

13. The Maharatta Chamber of Commerce and Industries, Poona, 

44. The Employers’ Federation of Southern India, Madras. 

45. The Maharashtra (Chamber of Commerce, Bomhay. 

16. The Indian Mining Association, Calcutta. 

47. The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

48. The Champion Reef Gold Mines of India Ltd., Champion Reef.^. 

49. The Silk and Art Silk Mills Association Ltd., Bombay. 

50 The Calcutta Match Works (India). Ltd., Katihdr. 

51. The Orissa Minerals Development, Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

52. The Bisra Stone Lime Company Ltd., Calcutta. 

53. The Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

54. The C.P. Manganese Ore Go. Ltd., Nagpur. 

55. The Titalghur Paper Mills Ltd., Calcutta. 

56. The Hindustan Vanaspati Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Bombay, 

.57. The Dbinoj Ginning & Pressing Factory, Dhinoj, Baroda State. 
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58. Messrs. Lallubhai & H. Ginning & t^ressing Factory, Tanakhla, 
Baroddi State, 

59. Baroda Spinning & Weaving Co. Ltd., Baroda, 

60. Shree Yamuna Mills Co. Ltd., Baroda. 

61. (New India Industries Ltd., Baroda. 

62. Alembic Chemical Works Co. Ltd., Baroda, 

63. Furniture Factory, Baroda. 

64. Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., Baroda. 

65. Shree Sayaji Mills Co. Ltd., Baroda. 

66. The Sidflhraj Mills Ltd., Sidhpur, Baroda State. 

67. The Lever Brothers (India) Ltd., Bombay. 

68. The United Planters’ Association ot‘ Southeni India,, Coonoor. 

69. Khedat Sahakari Ginning & Pressing Factory Ltd-, Baben P.O. 
Bardoli, Baroda State. 

70. Baroda, Industries Ltd., Bahhai, Baroda State. 

71. Baroda Industries Ltd., Tanakhla y Baroda State. 

72. Gujarat Bobbin Works, Billnioray Baroda, State. 

73. Baroda Industries Ltd., Kalediey Baroda State. 

74. Baroda Industries Ltd., Bodeliy BajiM)da State. 

75. The Petlad Turkey Red Dye Works Co. Ltd., Petlady Baanoda 
State. 

76. Keshay Mills Ltd., Petlad. 

77. Jyoti Ltd., Baroda. 

78. The Associated Cement Companies Ltd., Bombay. 

79. The Tata Oil Mills Co, Ltd., Bombay. 

80. The Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta. 

81. The Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta. 

82. The Gaya Sugar Mills Ltd., Gaya. 

83. The Millowners’ Association, Indore. 

84. The Calcutta Flour Mills, Association, Calculia. 

85. The India Machinery Co., Ltd., Howrah. 

86. The Indian Mine Managers’ Association, Ukhra^. 

87. The Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, Jha^'ia. 

88. Mazagaon Dock Ltd., Bombay. 

89. Mckenzies Ltd., Bombay. 

List V. 

LIST OF WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS,* UNIONS, ETC., FROM 
WHOM REPLIES TO THE GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
WERE RECEIVED. 

1. The Pwnjab Sooba Mazdoqr Committee, Lahore. . ' 

2. The Gujarat Regional Tirade Union Council, Ahmedabad^ 
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3. The Press Employees Assoeiation, Nagpur City. 

L The N.E.W. Mills Workers^ Union, Dhariwal. 

5. The C.P. & Bqrar Bidi Majdur Sangh, Nagpur. 

6. The Mill Kamdar Mandal, Baroda. 

7. The U.P. Provincial Trade Union Council, Lucknow. 

8. The Delhi Textile Mazdoor Sabha,, Delhi. 

9. The Indian Federation of Labour, Delhi. 

10. The All-Tiidia Trade Union Congress, Bombay. 

11. The Colliery Majdur Seva Mandal, Chanda. 

12. Khandesh Regional Trade Union, Council, Amalmer. 

13. The Khamgaon Colton Ginning and Pressing Factory Laibour 
Assoeiation, Khamgaon. 

14. The C.P. & Berar Provincial Trade Union Congress, Committee 
Nagpur. 

15. The Chindwara District Colliery Works’ Union, Juniioddeo. 

16. The Madras Port Trust Employees’ Union, Madras. 

17. The Karachi Dock Workers’ Union, Karachi' 

18. The Cigar Workers’ Union, Virudhunagar. 

19. The Bombay Provincial Trade Union Committee of the AITUC, 
Bombay. 

20. The Madras Harbour Dock Woi^kers’ Union, Madras. 

21. The Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress, Calcutta. 

22. The Madras Press Labour Union, Madras. 

23. The Tuticorin Mill Labourers’ Union, Tuticorin. 

24. The Madras Provincial Trade Union Congress, Madras. 

25. The Sind Provincial Trade Union Congress, Karachi. 

26. The Tuticorin Launch Dredger, and All Power Boatmen s Union, 
Tuticorin. 

27. The Rajahmundr\' Trades Union, Council, Jtajahmundry. 

28. The Textile Labour Association, Alimeddbad. 

29. Tlie Indore Mazdoor Sabha, Indore. 

30. The South Indian Beedi Workers’ Union, Madras. 

31. The Coal Workers’ Union, Giridih, Bermo. 

List VI. 

LIST OF MUNICIPALIITIES, FROM WHOM REPLIES TO THE 
GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE WERE RE('EIVED. 

1. The Resident Gadag Betgeri Municipality, Municipal Office, 
0(Mog. 

2. The Commissioner, Corporation of Madras, Madras. 

3. The Municipal Commissioner for the city of Bombay, Bombay 
Municipality, Bombay. 
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4. The Chairman, Committee of Mana< 2 :ement Ahmedabad Munici 
pality, Ahmedahad. 

5. The Special Officer, Patna City Municipality, Patna, 

6. The Chief Officer, Municipal Corporation, Karachi. 

7. The SecretJgry, Municipal Committee, Nagpur. 

8. The Chief Executive Officer Corporation of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

9. The President, Poona City Municipality, Poona City. 

10. The Assistant Secretary, All-India Municipal Workers' Pcdeia- 
tion, Bombay. 

List VII. 

LIST OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS PROM WHOM REPLIES TO 
GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE WERE RECEIVED. 

1. Mr. C. B. Parakh, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Civil Station, Nagpur 
C.P. 

2 Mr. Ram Rattan Gupta, Bihari Nlwas, Cawnpore. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Action taken on the Recommendations of the Royal Commission on Lahow' 

in India since 1938. 

The Royal Conimission on Labour made 357 recommendations, a 
summary of which is given in Appendix T to their Report. Some of the 
recommendations were urgent and capable of early aidoption, while others, 
particularly those which involved legislation, required detailed examina- 
tion Vefore being implemented. In regard to certain ma^tters, e.g., health 
and l ousing, the Commission deliberately took a long view and laid 
down a, policy and a programme ensuring a gradual and progressive 
advance. While undertaking a preliminary examination of the report, 
the Government of India/ found it convenient to group the recommenda- 
tions into the following six classes according to the agenc.y responsible for 
giving effect to them: — 

I. Recommendations involving central legislation. 

II. Recommendations requiring administrative action by the Gov- 

ernment of India. 

TIT. Recommendations involving Provincial legislation. 

TV. Recommendations requiring administrative action by Pro- 
vincial Governments and Administrations. 

V. Recommendations requiring action of public bodies, e.g., muni- 

cipalities, universities, etc. 

VI. Recommendations requiring action ly employers and their 
..organisation or by workers^ unions. 

Statements setting out the recommendations coming under each category 
were prepared by the Government of India and circulated to various de- 
parments and Provincial Governments. The Government of India were 
to take the initiative as regards the recommendations included in the first 
two categories- Provincial Governments were to examine recommenda- 
tions in the III and IV categories and were also required to being to the 
notice of public bodies and organisations of employers and workers the 
i ccominendations included in the V and VI categories and to impress on 
all concerned the desirability of ajii early and sympathetic consideratioai. 

A report showing the action taken by the central and provincial Gov- 
ei nments in respect of recommendations included in Categories I — IV was 
published by the Government of India, annually for four years from 1932 
to 1935. In 1936 the report .showed the action taken by the Central and 
Provincial Governments in the administrative sphere only. Regarding 
the recommendations requiring legislative action, the Central Government 
publislied in 1937 a Bulletin^ entitled Indiana Lahonr Legislation 1932 — 37 
with special reference to the Recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Lahoxir. in India and it contains a full ajceount of the action taken by 
the Central and Provincial Governments up to April, 1937. (In 1937 
and 1938 the Central Government published reports showing further 
action taken by them or by Provincial Governments on the recommendar 
tions. During war time, however, the Government of India decided to 
discontinue the preparation and issue of these publications. 

iBulletin No. 61 of Indian Industries and Labour. 
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As hi any future planning of labour legislation it will be of great 
importance to review the action remaining to be taken on the major re- 
commendations of the Roj^al Commission on Labour, the Committee have 
examined the position afresh in the following pages. As far as the action 
taken by the Provincial Governments is concerned, the information given 
in these pages is based on the replies given by them during the years 1943 
and 1944 to a communication issued by the Department of Labour on 30tli 
September, 1943. 

7. In applying compulsory education, 

(a) municipalities should have regard to the special claims of 

wards inhabited by mill workers; 

(b) it is desirable that the upper age-limit should be brought up to 

at least 12 years ; and 

(c) employers might assist by lending buildings, by equipping 

schools and in other ways. 

In Bihar free and compulsory education has been introduced in all 
municipalities at district headquarters with the aid ofi grants made by the 
Provincial Government; but no special consideration is showii towards 
the mill workers. As regards raising the upper age limit, the Bihar Gov- 
ernment does not consider it feasible to take any aedion at present because 
the proposal is primarily made in the interests of the children of factory 
employees and there is no compulsion in any factory area in the province* 
It further considers that the proposal would necessarily involve additional 
expense which cannot be met at present; and that fresh legislation Avill be 
necessary for which the present time is not opportune. 

Unemployment, 

11. Government should examine the possibilities of making prepa- 
rations to deal with unemployment when it arises, and of taking action 
where it is now required, on the lines of the system devised to deal with 
famine in rural areas. 

With a view to dealing adequately with the problem of resettlement 
and reemployment in civil life of demobilised members of the Armed 
Services and discharged war workers, the Govern meiit of India have set 
up an organisation under the Lalx)ur Dej)art}nent. A Director-General 
of liesettl^ent and Employment has been appointed. He is assisted bv 
f) Directors who have either been appointed, or will be shortly appointed, 
at the headquarters. In order to facilitate the registration of the persons 
concerned and their placement in civik employment the country has been 
divided into 9 regions. Each region is pla,ced under the charge of a 
regional Dirctor who will liave an advisory committee consisting of re- 
presentatives of Government department employers’ and workers^ orga- 
nisations. At present there are 17 Exchanges functioning and it is expect- 
ed th^t by February 1946 their number will be increased to 71, 

Steps are also being taken to have legislation for the setting up of the 
employment machinery. Although the primary function of the Re- 
gettlement Organisation is to deal with resettlement and employment of 
demobilised members of the Defence Services, it is hoped that the organi- 
sation will eventually develop into a permanent Employment Service 
closely integrated with the economic policies for achieving full employment 
and higher living standards for the people* 
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The Bihar Government appointed a Committee to examine and re- 
port on the nature and extent of unemplo^uuent among the educated classes, 
to investigate the possibilities of diverting more educated young men to 
industry and to make recommendations for reducing the volume of middle 
class unemployment. The recommendations of the Committee are bein^ 
implemented in Bihar as far as practicable. In U.P. no unemployment 
among the working industrial class exists at .present. The Reconstruc- 
tion Committees in the province are, however, taking up the question of 
unemployment that may arise after the wa^r. 

Working Conditions in Factories. 

26. Every factory should be compelled to maintain separate and suffi- 
cient latrine accommodation for males and females and adequate staff to 
keep them clean. 

In U.P. it is proposed to incorporate this recommendation in the 
factory rules which are under revision by the Provincial Government. 

41. An officer with medical qualifications should be appointed as an 
Inspector of Factories in every province, part or full time according to 
the requirements of the province- Certifying Surgeons should be em- 
powered as inspectors. 

In the Punjab the under-mentioned medical officers are working as 
aidditional inspectors of Factories: — 

1. ^Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

2. Assistant Directors of Public Health, Punjab. 

2. Medical Officer of Health of Factories and Statistical Officer. 

4. Municipal Medical Officer of Health. 

5. Assistant Health Officers of the Labour Corporation. 

In the C.P- & Berar as health and sanitation in factories is looked after 
by Civil Surgeons who have been appointed additional Inspectors under 
the Factories Act, the Provincial Government considers that in view of the 
shortage of medical wrti at present, the appointment of an Inspector witli 
medical qualifications is not an urgent necessity. It proposes to take up 
this question after the war. 

42. (a) Women Factory Inspectors are desirable in every province. 

(b) Women inspectors should be of Indian domicile and not less than 
25 years of age. and their pay should be adequate to attract the right type, 

(c) If this be not immediately practicable, immediate appointmenr. 
is reeommended in Bengal and Madra;?, and for a limited period, of part- 
time women officials in provinces where there are fewer women and children 
in regulated industries. 

A woman Assistant Inspector of Factories has been appointed in 
Mad rats. In Bengal, it is not considered necessary at present to appoint 
a >voman Factory Inspector, as the employment of women in factories is 
gradually decreasing. The C.P, Government has, at present, under con- 
sideration the question of appointing a w^oman Factory Inspector. 

44. Boiler inspection should be separated from factory inspection. 

This recommendation has been accepted by the Government of U.P. 
and the necessary action has been taken with effect from 1st April 1944- 
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Mines, 

110. The Jharia and Asaiisol boards of Health should be called Boards 
of Health and Welfare and each should be enlarged so as to give increased 
representation to employers and to include representatives of the workers 
chosen where possible in consultation with their organisations, and at 
least one woman member. 

In Bengal consideration of the Bill covering this recommendation has 
been held in abeyance. Tn Bihar the labour is, at present, represented in 
Jharia Mines Board of Health by one official, namely, the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bihar, and one non-official. 

Bail ways, 

119. In Mechanical workshops the system of recruitment through 
labour bureaux is capable of development a,nd together with the system 
of selection boards or committees would go far to remove grounds of 
Complaint of favouritism and bribery in regard to recruitment and 
promotion. 

This system is hi force on the N. W. Railway. Other railways which 
did not have the system did not w‘sh to introduce it as they found the 
current system satisfactory. The Railway Board does not also wish to 
enforce any parti('ular system unless there w 0 iS a clear necessity to do so* 
The development of Tjabour exchanges and Employment Bureaux on other 
railways will probably receive closer attention after the return to normal 
conditions when the Railway Department will be in a better position to re- 
examine the question in the light of past experience and the soundness o^ 
the organisation proposed. 

129. On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees 
should be eligible to join a provident fund, membership being optional 
for those drawing under Rs. 20, compulsory for those drawing Rs. 20 
or over per mensem. 

During reeent years the Railway Board has extended thp fund bene- 
ifits to a considerable number of staff. With effect from 1-7-44 staff with 
J years’ servdee and over, irrespective of pay, are given the option of sub- 
scribing to iho State Railway Provident Fund, while permanent non- 
pensionable inferior Railway servants whose monthly emoluments are more 
than Rs. 30 and other Railway servants whose monthly emoluments are 
less than RsS. 20 but not less than R?. 15 irrespective of the period of their 
service are eligible to subscribe to the fund. Further, permanent non- 
pensionable inferior servants whose monthly emoluments are Rs- 30 or 
less but have completed 3 years’ continuous service can contribute to the 
Fund and similarly non-pensionable permanent servants other than inferior 
whose monthly emoluments are less than Rs* 15 hut who have completed 
3 years’ continuous service can contribute to the Fund. 

153. In regard to statistics, 

(a) nomenclature should be standardised; 

(b) figures should be available (i) of salaries and wa^s separate 

from provident fund contributions and gratuities; (ii) of 
contractors’ labour in different branches; 

(c) statistics of labour turnover, and absenteeism (sho'mng 
whether due to sickness o;* otherwise) should be maintained 
and analysed. ^ 
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The position at present is as below; — 

(a) The number and cost of railway staff are now maintained and 
shown in the Annual Report published by the Railway Board under the 
following categories for various branches of railway services, viz. ; — 

(i) Gazetted Officers; 

(ii) Subordinates drawing pay of Rs. 250 per mensem and over or 

on scales of pay rising to Rs. 250 per mensem and over if 
. they are on the old scales of pay and on scales of pay rising 
to Rs. 200 p.m. and over if they are on the new scales of pay. 

(iii) Subordinates on old scales of pay rising to Rs. 240 per mensem 

but not to Rs- 250 p.m. or over and subordinates on new 
scales of pay rising to Rs. 190 p.m. but not to Rs. 200 p.m. 
or over. 

(iv) Daily rated labour of all Departments and inferior staff of the 

Mechanical Department, and 

(v) Inferior staff of all Departments other than the Mechanical 

Department. 

• (b) The costs of the various grades of staff are shown under separate 

heads, i.e., salaries, provident fund and gratuity. It has not been found 
practicable to maintain separate statistics of contractors’ labour. 

(c) In view of the additional cost involved and the conditions brought 
about by the War it has not been found practicable to give effect to the 
entire recommendation. 

TRANSPORT SERVICES AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

161. Consideration should be given to the provision in ports of welfare 
institutions for Indian seamen. 

No action was taken on this recommendation prior to 1944. Bine? 
then the following machinery has been established by Government for 
seamen’s welfare: — 

(a) Central Seamen’s Welfare Board with its headquarters at 
Delhi. The Board is einpow^ered to advise Government on 
all questions concerning seamen’s welfare. 

(b'^ Port Welfare Committees whose main function is to co-ordinat3 
all welfare activities for seamoi at the individual ports. 

(c) Directorate of Seamen’s Welfare which supervises on behalf of 

Government all seamen’s welfare activities throughout India 
and which is charged with the planning of seamen’s welfare 
on a long term basis- ■ 

(d) Seamen’s Welfare Officers who take an active interest in the 

health, recreation, club facilities, sleeping accommodation and 
provision of amenities both ashore and afloat. 

For Indian seaman. Seamen’s Homes or Clubs providing residential 
accommodation and other facilities have been opened at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi and Madras. At Vizagapatam, there is a Merchant Navy Club 
which provides meals, light refreshments and games, but has no residential 
accommodation. Hospital facilities have also been provided at Calcutta, 
and Bombay. 

163. The practice of nominating a representative of labour on Port 
Trusts should be extended to all the major ports. 
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Provision exists in the Bombay, Karaolii aiid Madraf; Port Trust Aets 
for the appointment of a representative of labour on tJie reapective Port 
Trust Boards. As regards Calcutta Port, it has been decided to include 
such a provision in the Calcutta Port Act when it is next amended but 
the present is not regarded as an opportune time for undertaking an amend- 
ment of that Act. With regard to Chittagong Port, it has been decided 
that it is not necessary to have a labour representative on the Port 
Commission. At Vizagapatam and Cochin no Port Trust Boards have been 
constituted, 

164. 'With a view to decasualisation and to secure more equitable 
distribution of employment, a system of registration of dock labour should 
be introduced in each of the main ports, supervised and controlled by the 
port authority assisted by representatives of shipowners, stevedores and 
labourers. 

While it is considered that the present is not an opportune time for 
introducing a decasualisation scheme, Government are not opposed to the 
recommendation and have even encouraged such steps as can be taken 
towards decasualisation. Thus, at Madras, under the new arrangements 
made by the Port Trust Board with their labour contractors a minumum 
monthly income of Rs. 20 has been guaranteed for 400 shore labourers. 
The introduction of rationing and the organised distribution of foodstuffs 
at concessional or controlled rates have also facilitated registration of dock 
labour. At Bombay the Toliwalla labourers have, a result of the grant 
of grain concessions, been induced to register themselves. At Karachi, the 
award of the arbitrator in respect of the opening of registration offices for 
stevedore labour has been accepted. 

166. (a) The normal daily hours prescribed by law should be nine; 

with overtime permissible up to three hours; 

(b) Payment for each hour of overtime should be required at not 
less than 83 1|3 per cent over the ordinarj’^ rates; 

(c) The minimum age of employment should be raised to 14 years; 

(d) Enforcement should h^ entrusted to the factory inspection depart- 
ment. 

The consideration of part (b) of the recommendation has been post- 
poned pending a decision on the Commission's recommendation regarding 
decasualisation and registration of dock labour. 

Part (e) of the recommendation has been implemented by the Employ- 
ment of Children Act 1938 which came into force on the 1st December 1938 
arid which prohibits the employment of children under 15 intn alia in any 
occupation involving the handling of goods within the limits of any port 
subject to any provisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1908. The enforcement 
of the Act has been entrusted to Inspectors specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

MINIMUM WAGES- 

173. Before minimum wage-fixing machinery can be set up; — 

(a) the industries in which there is a strong presumption that 
' the conditions warrant detailed investigation should be 

1 selected, . ‘ ,.4 
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(b) a survey of eonditions in each such industry should he under- 

taken as the basis^ on which it should be decided whether 

the fixing of a minimum wage is desirable and practicable, 

(c) the trade should be demarcated and the composition and number 

of the Wage Boards should be decided, and 

(d) as much as possible of the information likely to be needed by 

the Wage Boards, if appointed, should be collected. 

174. When a decision has been reached as to whether the conditions 
in any ease justify the setting up of ma'chinery, particular attention must 
be given to the cost of enforcement and the policy of gradualness should 
not be lost sight of. 

175. The industries referred to in Chapter VII should be examined 
in the first instance with a view to the iieed and possibility of instituting 
minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

176. If the results of investigation show the need for minimum wage- 
fixing machinery in industries of this kind the necessary legislation for 
setting up such machinery should be undertaken. 

The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee in their more important recom- 
mendations Nos. 75 and 76 laid down the scale of minimum wages (1) for 
Jamshedpur, (2) foi* Collieries, (3) for Lime-Stone and Iron ors quarries, 
(4) for Metallurgical engineering, etc. and (5) for Sugar Factories in 
Bihar- The Committee also recommended that minimum wages for workers 
in Mica mine should be fixed after an enquiry and minimum wage legisla- 
tion should be extended to other industries if it had been found to work 
satisfactorily. The matter in still under consideration of the Bihar Gov- 
ernment which has decided that the detailed investigation should be under- 
taken by the Commissioner of Labour, Bihar. The question is under con- 
sideration of the Government of C. P. and Bera.r in consultation with their 
Labour Commissioner. No action has been taken in other Provinces but 
some of the Provincial Governments presume that the action will be taken 
in this matter on an all-India basis as a result of the report to be submitted 
by the Labour Investigation Committee and the recommendations to be 
majde by the Social Security Committee proposed to b? appointed by the 
Government of India. 

This question has also been engaging the active attention of the Govern- 
ment of India for the last few years. It was discAissed at the third meeting 
of the Standing Labour Committee in May 1943, at the Labour Coiiflerence 
in September 1943, at the fourth meeting of the Standing Labour Committee 
in January 1944 and Sixth Labour Conference in October 1944. It is 
felt that the need of some legislation in In lia on this subject at the present 
juncture is heightened on account of the ueces.sity for affording protection 
to the large numbers of demobilised personnel and discharged war workers 
seeking employment in industries against a progressive lowering of wages 
which will be the inevitable tendency when, as seems likely, the supply of 
labour will be considerably in excess of demand. The Government of India 
have prepared a draft bill which is due to be discussed at the Seventh 
Labour Conference proposed to be held at New Delhi on the S7th and 
28th November 1945. 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

193. Municipal councils and local bodies should devote more attention 
to yital statistics and at least in the larger towns and more important in- 
dustrial areas the appointment of medical registrars should be compulsory. 

In Ij. P. the Municipal Boards in important towns have been advised 
to appoint medical registra.rs for registration of vital statistics but the 
Provincial Government does not propose for the duration of the war to use 
compulsion. In Orissa a Public Health Code contemplating to have 
unified and better method of recording vital statistics is under compilation. 
In Assam also a proposal to evolve a better method of collectioji of vital 
statistics is under consideration in connection with tlie re-oj ganisation of the 
Public Health Department. 

194. India should have an Institute of Nutrition, as recommended 
by the Agricultural Commission, with a Director and sufficient number 
of qualified assistants. Publicity work should be paVt of its functions, 
propaganda material being prepared under supervision of the Director 
in consultation with provincial Public Health Departments. 

A well equipped Central Institute of Nutrition has been (‘stablished 
at Coonoor under the auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association. 
The Institute works under the direction of Dr. Aykroyd and his staff of 
special Nutrition officers. Intensive training classes have been lield at 
th? Institute annually and since 1937 sonic 123 pupils have pass*:* I and are 
iiOAv employed as part-time Nutrition Officers in Bengal, Bihar and tli » 
Punjab and in the States of Baroda and Hyderabajd (Deccan). Twenty- 
nine Officers were also trained in a short special course held in 1945. TIseful 
work has been done by the trained staff in connection with the diet j-urveys. 
Publicity work is part of the functions of the Institute and propaganda, 
material is prepared under the supervision of the Director in consultation 
with provincial Public Health Departments. 

1j 96. Adulteration of Foods Acts should be in force in all provinces 
and lo('al Governments .should endeavour to make their provisions more 
widely applicable. Severer penalties .should be provided and a clause 
regulating importation and sale of <»ondense(l skimmed milk .^diould, if 
po.ssible, be incorporated. 

The Bombay Prevention of Adidteration Act has been in force in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, Dhulia, Amalner, Sholapur, Ahmed- 
nagar, Kurla, Ilubli, Kapadwanj; Thana and Poona City. The provisions 
of the A('t have been extended to Godhra, Nasik. Belgaurn, Pandhalrpur. 
Nadiad, Ankleshwar, Umreth, Ghatkopar and Dharwar.and a»*e.being 
extended to Ville Parle-Andheri, Trimbak, Barsi and other towns. As 
regards skimmed milk, the Director of Industries has been askel to submit 
proposals for manufacture of dry milk products on a eommercial scale. 
The Director’s report is awaited. ‘The Madras Prevention of Adultera-- 
tion xVet, 1918, is now in force in all mofussil areas in the province and 
also in one hundrs<l Panchayat area.s. The Government Analysts ’s staff 
m the King Institute, Ouindy, has been strengthened and extensions of 
the Act to Panchayat areas are sanctioned whenever necassary on the re- 
commendations of the Publi(* Health authorities. The question. of enacting 
a comprehensive legislation for the pi evention of adulteration of all articles 
including foodstuffs is under the consic^ation of the Ooy^mment. , 



Similarly an omnibus Bill on the subject has been drafted by the Sind 
Government. The Coorg Pure Pood Act, 1940 was brought into force 
in the vaiions local areas in Coorg with effect from 1st November, 1941. 

197. In industrial provinces Public Health Departments should be 
strengthened to deal with industrial hygiene and industrial disease ; at 
least one of the Assistant Directors of Public Health should have special 
knowledge of these subjects. 

In Sind the knowledge of most of the , industrial disease forms a 
part of training of the Officers of the Public Health Department of the 
rank of Assistant Director of Public Health. The Assistant Director of 
Public Health, Sind, being an ex officio Inspector of Factories, brings 
the notice of the factory owners, during his inspections, any defects which 
are likely to affect adversely the health o8 the workers. 

199. Industrial health research should be entrusted to tlis Indian 
Research Fund Association. 

In December 1931, the Scientific Advisory Board considered the Royal 
(Commission’s recommendations and noted as follows: — 

‘^The Board, in accordance with the request of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands having considered recommenda- 
tion 199 of the Royal Commission on Labour proposing that 
industrial health research be entrusted to the Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was of opinion that there should ho 
a bureau under the Central Government to deal with industrial 
health. The Indian Research Fund Association would gladly 
cooperate with such a bureau in carrying out any research or 
researches which might be necessary provided that additional 
funds were placed at its disposal to do so”. 

This was endorsed by the Governing Body of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in March 1932 but it has not so fay been possible to 
implement the recommendation 0 ;f the Royal Commission. An industrial 
Health, Calcutta, the subject of physiological hygiene included in 1939 
Health Advisory Committee has been set. up in 1945 which has already 
held its first meeting- This step may be expected to lead to research into 
special problems affecting industrial health. The Indian Research Fund 
Association has, however, been able to carry out independently enquiries 
some of which are detailed below: — 

(a) Cholera enquiry by Dr. Tomb in the Asnnsol Mines between 

the years 1925-26 and 1930-31. 

(b) Anaemia in women employed in Assam Tea Gardens by Dr. 

Margaret Balfour between the years 1926-27 and 1930-31. 

(c) Anaemia in women employed in Assam Tea Gardens by Dr. 

I. E. Napier between the years 1935-36 and 1941-42. 

(d) The general problem of tuberculosis which has received con- 

siderable attention for some years from the Indian Research 
Fund Association was specifically investigated by Dr. UJcil 
in an enquiry which began in 1927-28 and continued to 
194243. This last enquiry was of a general nature but it 
has included a certain amount of work in connection with 
the health of industrial workers- The complete report has| 
^ not yet been received. 
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It may be added that at the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Publi'! 
Health, Calcutta, the subject of physiological hygiene was included in 1939 
in the curriculum of students studying for the Diploma of Public Health. 
The Section of the Institute Avhich deals with this subject is now called the 
Section of Biochemistry, Nutrition and Physiological Hygiene and in order 
that it may have facilities to investigate problems of industrial health 
among Indian workers, the Government of India permitted Dr. M. X. 
Rao, a Demonstrator in the Section, to accept a, Study Fellowship from 
the Rockfeller Foundation. Dr. Rao has completed his course in the 
United States and has returned to the Institute where he lias been appoint- 
ed as an Assistant Professor of Industrial and Physiological Hygiene. 
Work on the problems in which Dr. Rao has received special training has 
already been started and arrangements are being (‘onsidere^l for the train- 
ing of persons for w^ork in the industrial health field. 

200. ^(a) Women should be appointed to public health staffs parti- 
cularly in the more industrialised provinces- 

(b) Initiative in welfare work among women and children should be 

taken by local Governments. { 

(c) Every provincial Public Health Depaitmeiit should have a train- 
ed statistical officer. 

(d) Health propaganda should be carried on by Government and 
local authorities. 

(e) Every municipal area should have its own Medical Officer of 
Health and adequate sanitary staff. 

(f) Municipal health officers should belong to a Government cadre 
though paid by municipal funds. 

(g) A similar health staff should be at work in extra-municipal 
areas where industry is being developed. 

In Sind the Government pay grants-in-aid to (;ertain private hospitals, 
maternity homes etc. The Sind Nurses. Mid-wives. Health Visitors Re- 
gistration Act, 1939, has been passed to provide for the registration and 
better training of nurses, mid-wives, health visitors and dais. In Coo^g 
a Public Health Department has been constituted for the whole of Coorg 
under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Coorg. In Assam out of the 11 
existing rural Health Inspectors, nine belong to the Public Health De- 
partment of Assam Government. 

201. Comprehensive Public Health Acts should be jiassed in all 
provinces* 

The Bills on this subject have been drafted by the Governments of 
Bombay, Bengal, Orissa and U.P., but their further consideration has 
been held in abeyance for various reasons. An Act has beeii^ passed iu 
Coorg known as the Coorg Public Health Act, 1943, and certain portions 
of the Act have been applied to certain local areas with effect from 1st 
January, 1944. 

203. (a) Every provincial health department should include a 

malariologist on its headquarters staff. 

(b) Every railway administration should employ a full-time malario- 
logist and should give a lead in anti-malarial activities to the local bodies 
in their areas. 
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(e) Board# of Health aud Welfarc in niinhig areas Bliould include 
on their medical staff an officer with expert knowledge of malaria and its 
prevention. 

Malarialogist have been attached to the Public Health establishment 
in Ma';lras and Sind. In Assam the advice and assistance of the malaria- 
logist of the Assail! Medical Research Society is a, vailed of by the Public 
Health Department when necessary. In Coorg the Assistant Health Officer 
has received special training in malariology. 

204. Surveys should be made by (Tovernmcnt medical departments 
of the medical facilities required in urban and industrial areas- Thes'^ 
surveys should be considered at joint conferences of the parties interested. 

Publ ic Health Acts and percentage grants should enable Government 
to supervise, inspect and insist on minimum standards. 

No such surveys have so far been undertaken by most of the Pro- 
vincial Goverumeuts. It is, however, hoped that as a result of the surve.v' 
made by the Health Survey and Development Committee ap])oiuted by 
the Gefvernment of India and the Health Insurance scheme which is at 
present under consideration of the Government of India, adequate medical 
facilities Avill be available to urban and industrial areas in due coui’se. 

206. A hospital<of any size should have a woman doctor on its staff 
who should be in charge of all activities dealing with the health and wel- 
fare of women and children. 

In Sind lady doctors have been appointed at all civil hospitals except 
Jakobabad. In Coorg a lady Sub- Assistant Surgeon has been appointe 1 
permanently at the Virajapet hospital. In U.P. medical needs of women 
are catered for by Dufferin hospitals which exist in all important towns 
and cities of the province. 

209. In the largetr iiubistrial areas Government, local authorities 
and industrial maiiagemeiits should co-operate in tlie development of 
child welfare centres and women’s clinics- Government should give per- 
centage grants for approved schemes. 

In Madras in recent years local bodies have shown greater apprecia- 
tion of the importance of maternity and child welfare work and Govern- 
ment is encouraging them and helping them to stabilise their work by 
giving half grants for the construction of centres and maintenance grants 
at the rate of one-fourth of the actual expenditure incuTred by them on 
maternity and child welfare work. Madras Government also proposes 
to instruct the Director of Public Health (who is consulted by the local 
bodies in this respect) to see that when local bodies open ilew centres the 
need of industrial areas is also consi'iered. The Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany Limited , h{|S under consideration a scheme dn consultation with the 
officers of the Bihar Government. In Orissa efforts are being made 
generally to establish child welfare and maternity centres through local 
organisation and to consolidate the work in the existing centres. 

2jl0. Trained mid-wives should be obtained for work in welfare and 
maternity centres. 

In Sind schemes for the f raining of 40 mid- wives and 10 assistant 
mid-wives have been approved and put into operation. In Assam 119 
trained nurses and mid-wives were employed for this purpose during the 
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year 1942. In Goorg 4 village women are being trained in mid-wifery 
every year. ^ 

211. Maternity benefit legislation should be enacted throughout India 
on the lines of the schemes operating in Bombay and the Central Provinces* 

(a) Legislation should be confined to women emplo 3 ''ed full time 

in perennial factories covered by the Factories Act. 

(b) The scheme should be iion-contribiitory : in the first instance 

the entire'' cost of benefit should be borne by the employer. 

(c) Government should have poAver to exempt individual firms 
. whose existing schemes are at least as liberal as those con- 
tained in the Act. 

(d) In the event of any general scheme of social insurance being 

adopted, maternity benefits should be incorporated and the 
cost shared by the State, the employer and the worker. 

(e) The rate of benefit given by the Central Provinces Act is suit- 

able for general application. 

(f) The maximum benefit period should be 4 weeks before and 4 

weeks after cliildbirth. 

(g) The qualifying period should in no ease l>e less than 9 months 

and might be fixed at 12 months. 

(h) The more closely benefit can be linked' with treatment the better 

probably the best method is to give benefit in any case and 
to add a confinement bonus only if a trained mid-wife or 
hospital treatment is utilised. Failure to nse existing 
facilities should not disqualify the applicant, but bonus and 
benefit together should not exceed the amount laid down in 
the Act. 

(i) The administration of the Act should be entrusted to the factory 

inspection staff and, wherever possible, to women factory 
inspectors, 

. • . ... 

Maternity benefit legislation has now been enactcl in thp provinces 

of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Orissa, Assam. G. P. and Berar and Sind. 
The Bomba V Act, 1929, with certain modifications, has been extended to 
Ajmer-MerAvara and Delhi. The Bihar Government is considering the 
enactment of a maternity benefit legislation on the lines of the Maternity 
Benefit Acts passed in other provinces. The Central Government has 
passed an Act entitled the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, to provide 
for payment of maternity benefit to women employed in the Mines. 

Sickness Ins^orance. 

212. All methods should be explored that may lead to the alleviation 
of existing hardships arising from the need of provision for sickness, 

(a) Material should first be collected for the framing of an estimate 

of the incidence of sickness among workers, special statistical 
inquiries being instituted in selected centres as soon as 
possible ; 

(b) Assistance might be obtained from (i) railways and Govern- 

ment factories, (ii) employers ,who already have sickness 
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benefit sebenies, (iii) experiments voluntarily conducted by 
employers ; # 

(c) The statistics should be collected vith expert medical and 

actuarial advice and the co-operation of employers and repre- 
sentatives of workers. 

(d) The preliminary enquiries mifi^ht be conducted by the Govern- 

ment of India who might secmre for th® purpose of a small 
informal committee from the Centra^ Legislature including 
representatives of capital and labour. These with medical, 
actuarial and statistical assistance should be able to advise 
as to the nature of statistics required, the centres where they 
might he collected, the sources from which, and the means 
whereby, they should be obtained. 

(e) Thereafter the rpiestion of framing sc'hemcs should bo referred 

to a formal committee with instructions to examine the 
material and to make recommendations for the institution, 
if and where possible, of definite schemes. 

(f) Pursuing the line of building on existing foundations the 

(yommission commend for examination the outline of tenta- 
tive scheme based on separate medical provision, possibly by 
Government, and financial benefits in the form of paid sick 
leave given through employers on the basis of contributioiis 
by tbeihselves and by the workers. 

Prof. P>. P. Adarkar was appointed as Officer on Special Duty, Sickness 
Insurance, on the 16th March 1943. A penal of advisers (representing 
Employers and Workers) was appointed to assist and advise lum and an 
Actuarial Committee was also appointed for this purpose. In the light 
of the discussions with the Panel of Advisers and Actuaries, lie prepared 
a comprehensive report on Health Insurance fov industrial workers iu 
August 1944. This report w^as considered in a prelimina.iy way partly 
at the Sixth Labour Conference held in October 1944 and more fully 
tlie meeting of the Standing Ijabour Commitliee held in Mandi 1945. 
liabouv Department also h«ad thp expert guidance of Messrs- M. Slack 
(Chief of Social Insurance Services) and K, Pao (Chief of the Asiatic 
Services) of the International Labour Office- In the light of discussions 
with them as also with the ITealth Survey and Development Committee and 
the Education, Health and Land Dei^artment, a revised integrated 
scheme of health insurance, workmen’s compensation and maternity benefit 
was prepared by the Labour Department with particular reference to 
workers employed in perennial factories. A . copy of the scheme was 
circulated to the Provincial Governments in May 1945 for opinion. Com- 
ments from the Provincial Governments have been received and a draft 
bill is under preparation. The scheme inter alia covers Emplyoyment 
Injury benefit (generally known as Workmen’s Compensation) but its 
scope is limited to factory workers only. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is much wider in scope and extends to a large number of categories, 
other than the factory ^vorkers who will received better treatment by the 
introduction of the Unified Scheme. For the sake of uniformity it is 
desirable to provide benefits similar to those stipulated under the Unified 
Scheme to eategories of non-factory workers by suifable amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation A< 5 t, It is, therefore, \nteuded th^t l,e^slatipa 
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should be introduced in two parts, viz. (a) a Bill to provide a Unified 
Scheme of Social Insurance and (b) a Bill to amend the Workmen’s (Com- 
pensation Act in a suitable manner. 

HOUSING OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

220. (a) Provincial Governments should make a survey of urban 

and industrial areas to ascertain their needs in regard to housing. 

(b) They should then arrange for conferences with all interested 
parties in order that decisions may be taken as to practicable schemes and 
the method whereby their cost could be shared. 

(c) Local authorities should be responsible for the development and 
lay-out of industrial areas and for tiie provision and maintenance of proper 
sanitary conditions. 

(d) Where suitable Government land is available, Government should 

be prepared to sell or lease it to those who agree to build houses within 
a specified period. ^ 

(e) Government sJiould announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or other ways employers’ housing schemes approved by them. 

in Bihar the question of the housing op industrial workers was not 
taken up for consideration until 1940 when the Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Committee dealt with this important question and made several recom- 
mendations. At these recommendations will entail an extensive enquiry, 
the Commissioner of Labour, Bihar, haij been asked to undertake the work 
as soon as possible. In U. P. the Provincial Government proposes to 
undertake the necessary survey after the War so as to have a correct 
picture of the actual state of afi'airs. In Sind a family budget enquiry has 
been held and this will provide some statistical data regarding housing 
conditions in working class localities in Karachi. Housing conditions have 
been surveyed by the Labour Investigation Committee also in 34 industries 
in which ad hoc surveys have been carried out- 

222. Town Planning Acts are urgently required in the Bombay and 
Bengal Presidencies and would be useful in other provinces; if the Madias 
Act is ineffective it should be made adequate. 

These Acts should provide for the acquisition and lay-out of suitable 
a^xas for working class housing : the opening up and reconstruction ol 
congested and insanitary areas: Government grants and loans to approved 
schemes: the ‘zoning’ of industrial and urban areas. 

The Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, has been amended so as to 
enable municipalities to prepare scheme for opening up congested and in- 
sanitary areas. The recommendations of the Kale Committee on the ques- 
tion of modernising housing legislation, relating to the clearane and 
improvement of slum areas and introduction of housing schemes for t le 
poorer classes were considered by Government and it has been decided Uiat 
any scheme of improvement on a larger scale cannot be taken up without the 
enactment ot a Special Housing Act and witliont Government subsidies. 
In view of the fact that any such legislation would be of ^ 
troversial nature it has been decided that its enactment should be 
postponed until the parliamentary form of Govenimeni is restored, iu 
Madras the question of. enacting legislation providing for an Improvement 
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Trust for the city of Madras is und?r the active consideration of Govern- 
ment* The Trust when set up will tackle the problem of housing the pool*. 
The U. P. Town Improvement Act, 1919, contains sufficient provisions 
for town planning. There are also many provisions in the U. P. Munici- 
palities Act which enable Municipal Boards to undertake many of the 
functions of town planning. The U. P. Government has also constituted 
h Development Board for Cawnpore to look after the development of the 
city. In Coorg there is a chapter in . the Coorg Public Health Act for 
controlling construction of buildings and therefore no further action is 
considered necessary. Moi cover, there are no industrial workers on a large 
scale in Coorg except in estates where the employe. s see to the housing of 
the workers. 

228. Every effort .should be made to evolve cheaper types of houses, 
Government might consider the possibility of offering prizes for plans and 
specifications of working class houses costing not more than a fixed amount. 

In U. P. plans for cheap houses have been evolved in connection with 
the workmen’s quarters. in ordnance factories and steps are being taken to 
mak©i* such plans available to the public in particular to Improvement 
Trusts, municipalities and employers’ associations- 

235. (a) Steps should be taken to ensure that the agreement to pay 
compensation in accordance with the Indian Act is obligatory on all ship- 
owners engaging Indian seamen and that dependants are capable of 
enforcing this agreement. 

(b) The possibilities of giving Indian seamen the right to compensa- 
tion whilst serving on ships registered outside India should be further 
explored by the Government of India and the Home Office.- Special 
attention should be given to the possibility of extending the Act to Indian 
seamen whilst serving on all ships within India’s territorial waters and on 
British ships engaged in the coastal trade of India. 

The proposal involves an amendment of the Indian Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts, and the question of enacting necessary legislation is ' under 
consideration of the Government of India along with several other proposals 
for the amendment of the Acts. 

Industrial Disputes 

272. The possibility of establisliing permanent courts in place of 
ad hoc tribunals under the Act should be examined. 

The recommendation is under the consideration of the Government 
of India in connection with other proposals for revising the Act. 

274. Every provincial Government should have an officer or officers 
whose duty it would be to undertake the work of conciliation and to bring 
the parties privately t<5 agreement. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 3934, has been repealed 
and the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, has been in operation since 
June 1939. The Act has .so far been made applicable to the Cotton textile 
industry in Bombay City and to the woollen textile industry in Bombay 
City and Thaaia. Under the Act, the Commissioner of Labour acts as 
Chief Conciliator and 3 Assistant Commissioners of labour as Conciliators. 
Sometimes special Conciliators also are appointed. Only factories employ- 
ing 20 or more persons are covered by the Act* As .far as other industries 
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and factories are concerned, the Commissioner of Labour and an Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour try to bring about settlement of disputes between 
employers and employees by having infoi mal negotiations with the parties. 
In U.P. the Provincial Government have appointed a whole time Con- 
ciliation Officer. In the Central Provinces the Government has appoint- 
ed a. Labour Commissioner in 1942 who performs these unties. 

Health and Welfare in Plantations. 

297. On all plantations managers sliould be required to maintain 
birth and death registers, and by inspection Government should cnsui * 
that these ai'e reasonably accurate. 

In Madras, the question of amending the Registration of Births and 
Deaths Act in this regard is under consideration. In ('oorg under the 
Coqrg Registration of Births and Deaths Act. 1932, wliich has been extended 
throughout Coorg, managers of plantations arc required to send statistics 
of birth and deaths in the prescribed |orms to the patels of tlte villages 
concerned who are to keep the registers of births and deaths undei- the 
Act. But the Managers are not maintaining births and deaths registers 
as recommended by the Commission. the existing practice is working 
satisfactorily no further action is considered necessary by the Chief Com- 
missioner, Coorg- 

302, Standard minimum recjuirements in regard to plinths, floor and 
cubic space, light and ventilation should be^ prescribed by the competent 
authority which should have the power to condemn insanitary houses. 
Standard type plans to suit varying conditions should also be prepared and 
made available to garden maTiagements. 

Ill Coorg, the Chief Commissioner states that the owners of estates 
have as far as possible been effecting improvements to the houses of labourers 
and does not consider that any further legislation is necessary in this 
direction. 


309. Maternity benefits should be provided for by legislation. The 
cash benefit to the motlier .should ordinarily take the form of* half hei* daily 
wage for a period of 4 weeks before and 4 weeks after childbirth. In 
addition to bonus of Rs. 5 should be given, except where the woman refuses 
to avail her.self of the skilled services of a woman doctor or a trained mid- 
wife provided by the employe’\ In the case of plantation labour the 
condition of a qualifying period of employment should be dispensed with. 

The Bengal (Tea Plantations) Maternity Benefit Bill has been passe 1 
by the Bengal Legislative Council and is now awaiting its passage through 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly. The Madras Government have decided 
to wat(di for some time the working of the Madras Maternity Benefit Act 
before undertaking such legi.slation for plantation labour- A Maternity 
Benefit Act which also covers plantations has been passcxl in Assam in 
1944 and has become fully operative from 1st Septembei* 1945, on which 
date the rules under the Act came into force. 

Emigration of In lian Lahonr to Burma. 

323. If any other industry finds it necessary to recruit in India, it 
should repatriate the recruited wmrker as soon as it ceases to him his 
normal wages. 
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325. There shoultl be a medical inspection of emigrants in India before 
embarkation. 

329. Assisted emigration should be controlled with a view to en- 
suring that the emigrant is guaranteed maintene,nce for a reasonable period 
or repatriation. 

330. As soon as a decision has b(‘en taken regarding the constitutional 
position of Burma, the question of immigration should be examined by 
the Governmeent of India amd Burma in consulttion with all the interests 
concerned. 

The whole quesion of future Indian immigration into Burma, iiK'Uul- 
ing that of the Indian labour is at present the subject matter of negotiations 
beiween the Governments of India and Burma. It is proposed that all 
evacues from Burma, includijig labourers, should be allowed to return to 
Burma. In the case of such evacue labourers it is not proposed to put 
any impediments or conditions regarding their return. It is further pro- 
posed that in future emigration of unskilled labour from India to Bujma 
.sliould be on a quota basis, quotas being fixed by the Burma Government 
in accordance with the needs of Burma and on tlie advice of an Emigi’aition 
Board of an agjeed compo.sition. Furthei* .such emigration is proposed 
lo bo allowed only if such terms of employment are assured to tlie labourers 
as are agreed to between the Govonments of India and Burma. 

ari'l AdminishnHon 

341. Wlieiievcr ])ossible.' investigators engaged on family budget en- 
(juiries should receive a course of training with the Bombay Tjabour OfTk»c 
or some other office which has conducted a successful enquiry. 

In Sind an Assistant in the Labour Commissioner office has received 
a course of training at the Bombay Labour office. \Tlie Investigators will 
he working under Ids guidance. 

346. (a) Thorough family budget enquiries should be undertakett 
in Delhi, Madras, Cawnpore, Jamshedpur and a centre in the Jharia 
coalfield. 

(b) As soon as circumstances permit, the possibility of extending the 
activities of the Tjabour Statisti(‘s Bureau in Burma to tlie main oilfields 
should be considered. 

(c) Assistance slionhl be given by tlie Government of the Punjab to 
the Board of Ecom^ndc Erupiirv to enable it to institute and direct in- 
vestigations in the industrial field. 

(d) The possibility of establishing a Board of Economic Enquiry io 
the Central Provinces similar to that in the Punjab slionhl be investigated. 

Enquiides were undertaken in Madras, Bihar and Cawnpore in the 
years 1935, 1935 and 1938-39 respe<*tively by the l^rovincial Govennnents 
('oncerned. As a result of the recommendations made by the Hao Court of 
enquiry, family budget enquiries are being undertaken by the Director, 
(k)st of Living, in all the centres with the exception' of Madras recommeml- 
ed by the Royal Commission. 

347. (a) A Lai’ our Commissioner responsible for the administration 
at labour subjects should be appointed in every province except Assam. 

(b) He should be a selected officer and should hold the appointment 
for a comparatively long period. 
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(c) He should be responsible for the publication of labour statistics, 
should have the right to enter all industrial establishment should be gene- 
rally accessible both to employers and labour should act as a conciliation 
officer. 

(d) 'The headquarters of the Labour (knnmissioner shoul l be in the 
chief industrial centre of the province. 

(e) In provinces where part-time ap])oint!iiPuts have to be made, a 
combination of the functions of the Director of Industries and of the 
Labour Commissioner should be avoided. 

Labour Commissioners have been oppointed in all |)ro^:^(^es except 
Lunjab, Orissa and N.W.P.P. In Bengal the Tiaboui' t ^.mmissioner 
has been authorised under the Tndustrial Statistics A(‘t to collect labour 
statistics. 

o52. Wliere there is a substantial industrial population, it should 
receive, by mea^s of a franchise or in some other way, the power to exercise 
an adequate influence over the policy of local self-governing bodies. 

In Madras proposals for implementing tbe reeommendation so far as 
the local bodies other than the Corporation of Madras are conceimed arc 
under (‘onsideration. In the ease of tbe Corporation of Madras, represen- 
tation for industrial labour is secured by the reservation of two seals for 
labour and by making the electoral rolls of the special labour consti- 
tuencies of the Madras Legislative Assembly applicable to the conduct of 
the elections of these two reserved seats. 

Appointment of a Lahonr Commi\9U)n for tl\p Central Government- 

348. A Lahovr Commissioner shonld he appointed for the Central 
Government. 

The Government of India have established a macdiineiy to deal with 
industrial relations in industries and nndmtakinjrs falling within tlieir 
sphere, namely : — 

All industrial esiablishomnts owned or eoiitrolled by flip Gov- 
ernment <d' India: 

('ii'' Federal Railways; 

(iii) Mi)ies and Oilfields; and 

(iv) Major Ports. 

The organisations consist of the following:— 

(i) A chief Labour Comnrssioner ((‘eiitral) with liead(]narters at 

Xew Delhi. 

(ii) Three Regional Labour Commissioners (Central Avith liead- 

quarters at Bombay, Calcutta and Lahore, respectively. 

(iii) A Deputy Labour Commissioner (headquarters) at New Delhi. 

(iv) Nine Conciliation Officers and 23 Lobour Inspectors (Central) 

located at various centres throughout India. 

(v) 'One Central Inspector of Industrial Cannteens (to be appoint- 
ed shortly). 

The function and powers of the new organisation are detailed below: — 

(a) Industrial relations and coneAUation . — These include in parti- 
cular, assistance in the formation and maintenanee of volun- 
tary machinery in industrial estabb^^hments prevention and 
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settlement of trade disputes, and maintenance of continuous 
touch with the state of relations between employers and 
workers. 

(b) Labour welfare (excludinj^ welfare in coal mines for which a 
separate organisation exists under the Coal Mines Welfare 
Commissioner), including examination of welfare measures 
and advice to emploA^ers and (lovernruents in connection 
therewith. The Centrajl Inspector of Industrial Canteen.s 
will inspect and advise on the setting up of canteens in 
undertaking under the control of the Central Government* 

(c ' 0])eration of labour laws to the extent to which their adminis- 
tration is the responsibility of the Central Government 
(except in so far as separate machinery has been provided. 

(d) Maintenance of information regard iiig wage rates and con- 
ditions of work. 

The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) the Regional Labour 
( Jomrnissioners ((Central) and the Conciliation Officers (Conti*al) have been 
vested with siatutory powers of conciliation under section ISA of the Trade 
j)isputes Act, 1929. ‘The Chief and Regional Labour Commissioners have 
also been appointed as Supervisors of Railway Labour under the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890 and as Inspectors under tlic Payment of’ Wages Act, 
1986, They have also been authorised to act under the Enijiloymcnt of 
Children Act, 1938, for Federal Railways and major ports. 

Relation to exisih\(f machinery. — (1) Conciliation Officer (Railways) 
and Supervisor of Railways Labour. Hitherto the Conciliation Officer 
(Railways) has been responsible for conciliation work on the following 
Ralways only: East Indian, Bengal and Assam, Bengal Nagpur and 
Calcutta Port Commissioners^ Railway. Hereafter, the Chief Labour 
(.\)mmissi()ners (Central) and his officers will be responsible for concilia- 
tion on all Federal Railways and for administration of the Hours of 
Employment Regulations under the Railways Act. The (yO?iciliation 
Offieer (Railways) and Supervisor of Railway Labour and the Deputy 
Supervisor of Railway Labour have eeased to have separate exist eiif'e. 

(2) Ijabour Welfare Adviser and Assistant Labour Welfare Adviwsers 
(a) the Assistant Labour Welfare Advisers have been designated as Con- 
eiliation Officers (Central) fand will work under the Regional Labour 
(kunmiss-iouers ( Central). 

(b) The post of Labour Welfare Adviser has since been abolished. 

Rclatioixihip of the hulvstrial rclaliojLs machmery to tiie afhninistra- 
tive machinery of Departments and establish ments^ 

Labour Officers (or Labour Welfare Officers, Civilian Labour Officers, 
etc.) in iiulividual establishments will continue to function under their 
respective establishments or administrations. The Chief Labour Com- 
missioner (Central), and his officers will maintain close liaison with the 
administrative machinery of various Departments and establishments. 

Industrial Council 

353. (a) In the frame-work of the future constitution, provisions 

should be made for an organisaion (the Industrial Council), which would 
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enable representatives of employers, of labour and of Governments to 
meet regularly in conference to discuss labour measures and labour policy. 

(b) The council should be sufficiently representative but not too 
large. The representatives of labour should be elected by registered trade 
unions, and where there are no registered trade unions of any size they 
should be nominated by Government. The employers’ representatives 
should also be elected by associations of employers, whose voting power 
should be approximately proportionate to the number of workers which 
their members employ. 

(c) The Council should meet annually and its president should be 
elected at each annual session. The secretary of the Council should be 
a permanent officia<l responsible to it for the current business throughout 
the year. 

(d) Functions of the Council: 

(i) to examine proposals for labour legislation referred to it and 

also to initiate such proposals, 

(ii) to promote a spirit of co-operation and understanding among 

those concerned with labour policy and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for an interchange of information regarding experi- 
; monts in labour matters, 

(iii) to a 1 vise the Central alnd Proviueial Governments on the 

framing of rules and regulations, 

(iv) to advise regarding the collection of labour statistics and the 

co-ordination and development of economic research. 

354. iTf labohr legislation is central, the authority finally responsible 
for such legislation must be the Central Legislature. If labour legislation 
is to be decentralised, some co-ordinating body will Ibe necessary. The 
decisions of the Council could not be given mandatory power, but in 
certain circumstances it might be made obligatory for Provincial Govern- 
ments within a specified time to submit ^iroposals for legislation to their 
respective legislatures for a decision as to their adoption or rejection. 

355. Votes in the Industrial Conneil should be j’ceorded separately 
in three groups, one including employers’ representative, one workers re- 
reprt'sentatives and one the remaining members. 

356. Where there is the danger of establishments being transferred 
to Indian States in order to escape regulation, an effort should he made to 
obtain the eo-operation of the adjoining State. 

357. (a) The possibility of making labour legislation both a federal 

and a provincial subject should be considered- ^ 

(b) If federal legislation is not practicable, efforts should ^ directed 
to securing that, as early as possible, the whole of India participates in 
making progress in labour matter : 

(c) For States in which there is appreciable industrial development, 
the Industrial Council should offer a suitable channel for co-operation. 

Though no provision has yet been made in the constitution for the 
establishment of the Industrial Council, executive action has been taken 
by the Central Government to give effect to the recommendation- Three 
Labour Conferences were held in Nevr Pelbi under auspices of the 
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Labour Department of the Government of Indiai during the years 1940, 
1941 and 1942 respectively. The representatives of the Central Govern- 
ment, Provincial Governments and some of the Indian States’ Govern- 
ments were only invited to attend these Conferences. In 1942 Govern- 
ment decided to invite representatives of employers and workers also to 
these Conferences. The first Conference in which representatives of 
Governments (Central and Provincial), States, employers and employees 
participated was held in New Delhi on the 7th August, 1942. The Con- 
ference being convinced that a collaborative machinery" composed of the 
representatives oF Governments, employers and workers in India should 
be established forthwith for the consideration of all the questions relating 
to conditions of labour resolved that, 

‘‘A plenary Conference shall be constituted as follows: — 

(1) The Hon’ble the Labour Member of Government of Indiai — 

Chairman. 

(2) 3 representatives of the Government of India including 1 re- 

presentative to represent IVIinor Administrations, 

(3) 11 representatives of Provinces, 

(4) 6 representatives of the Industrially important States, 

(5) 2 representatives Oif the Chamber of Princes to represent 

other States. 

(6) 11 representatives of employees of whom 4 will be nominated 

by Government in agreement with the All-India, Trade 
Union Congress, 4 will be nominated by Government in 
agreement with the Indian Federation of Labour and 3 will 
be nominated by Government as representatives of other 
employees’ interests. 

(7) 11 representatives of employers of whom 4 will be nominated 

by Government in agreement with the Employers Federation 
of India, 4 will b^ nominated by Government in agreement 
with the All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers 
and 3 will be nonrinated by Government to represent other 
clasvses of employers. 

''2. The Conference shall meet at least once a year, the first meeting 
being held in Delhi and subsequent meetings held at such places may 
be decided upon from time to time. 

3. The Plenary Conference shall advise tne Government of India on 
any matters referred to it for advice taking into account suggestions made 
by Provincial Governments, States and the Chamber of Princes and the 
representative organisations of employers and workers recognised for the 
purposes of the Conference.” 

The Conference further resolved “that a Standing Labour Committee 
vshall be constituted composed as follows: — 

(1) The Hon’ble the Labour Member of the Government of India 

— Chairman. 

(2) 1 representative of the Government of India, 

(3) 1 representative of the Governments of Bengal, Bombay and 

the United Provinces, 
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(4) (i) 1 representative to represent the Provinces of Madras and 

the C.P. & Berar, 

(ii) 1 representative to represent the Provinces of Assam 
Bihar and Orissa, 

(iii) 1 representative to represent the Provinces of the Punjab, 
Sind and N.W.P., 

(5) 3 representatives of Indian States, including one representing 

the Chamber of Princes, 

(6) 5 representatives of Employers, 

(7) 5 representatives of Employees. 

“2. The Standing Labour Committee shall consider and examine 
such questions as may be referred to it by the Plenary Conference or by 
the Central Government taking also into account suggestions made by 
Provincial Governments, States, the Chamber of Princes, and representa- 
tive organisations of workers and employers. 

“3. The Standing Labour Committee shall meet as often as it may 
be convened by the Central Government for the consideration of questions 
that may be before it. 

‘‘4. The Committee shall be competent — 

(a) to advise Government on any matters referred to it Goverti- 

ment provided that copies of any such advice shall be for- 
warded to all members of the Plenary Conference, 

(b) to report to the Plenary Conference upon any matters referred 

to it by that Conference.’^ 

The following general principles were accepted by the Conference for 
election to the Standing Committee: — 

1- Bepresemtatives of single provinces will be selected by ^the 
Governments of those provinces, 

2. Representatives of two or more Governments will be selected by 

agreement between those Governments — a system ot* selec- 
tion by rotation might be adopted. 

3. Representatives of States to be selected by the Governments of 

the States, ^ 

4. Representative of the Chamber of Princes to be selected in the 

usual manner. 

5. Representatives of employers — 

4 to be nominated by the HoiCble the Labour Member in agree- 
ment with the two All-India Associations of Employers 1 
to be nominated by the Ilon’ble the Labour Member. 

6. il^presentatives of employees — 

4 to be nominated by the Ilon’ble the Labour Member in 
agreement with the two main Associations of Employees, 
1 to be nominated by the Hon’ble the Labour Member.” 

Sessions of the Plenary Conference and the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee are 1)eing held regularly since August 1942, 
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Major Recommendations on whi^i no action has yet been taken. 

No action has yet been taken on the following major recommendations 
of the Commission: — 

Recommendation No. 87. — In the oilfields statutory regulation of rest 
days, hours, health and safety should be undertaken. Government should 
consider whether this can be achieved by the application of appropriate 
sections of the Mines Act or by separate legislation. 

Recommendation No. 184. — ^Workers’ contribution to provident funds 
maintained by private employers and certified by Government for the 
purpose should be safeguarded against attachment. 

Recommenddtion No. 262. — The Trade Unions Act should be re- 
examined in not more than three years’ time; all limitations imposed on 
the activities of registered unions and their officers and members should be 
reconsidered so as to ensure that the conditions attached to registration are 
not such as to prevent any well-conducted bona fide union from applying 
for registration. 

Recommendation No. 294. — A Statutory wage-fixing machinery should 
be established in the Assam plantations after preliminary investigation- 
(The Government of India have at present under contemplation a legisla- 
tive measure for fixing minimum wages for woi'kers employed inter alia 
in plantations). 

Recommendations Nos. 314 & 315. — The employment, either directly 
or with their parents, of children before the age of 10 years should be 
prohibited by la<w in plantations. Representatives of the local Govern- 
ments concerned and of the planters should meet in conference to consider 
what contribution each can make towards the education of children on the 
plantations. 

Recommendation No. 317. — Baords of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting areas. 

APPENDIX VL 

Extent of employment in Various Industries. 


Industry. 

1989. 

1943. 

Mines. 

m 


1. Coal 

201,989 

213,096 

2. Manganese 

27,462 

24,271 

3. Gold 

16,188 

13,678+ 

4. Mica, (a) Mining. 

32,111 

61,460 

(b) Manufacture 

124,000 

140,000 

6. Iron Ore 

8,866 

9,347 

6. Bock Salt 

879 

1,692+ 

7. Mineral Oil 

7,792 

11,691 

plantations. 

8. Tea 

925,237 

926,461— (1942) 

9. Coffee 

98,570 

116,378— (1943) 

10. Rubber 

82,947 

46,887-^(1942) 
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Extent of employment in Various Industries. — contd. 


Indastry. 1939. 1943. 


Factories, 

11. Cotton 
L2. Jute 

13. Silk 

14. Woollen 

15. Dockyards 

16. Engineering (Total) 

(a) Electrical 

(b) General 

(c) Railway workshops. 

(d) Coach Building and Motor 
cars Repairing 

(e) Ship Building and Engineer > 

mg. 

(f) Others 

17. Cement 

18. Matches 

19. Paper 

80. Carpet Weaving 

21. Coir Matting 

22. Tanneries & Leather goods 

23. .Potteries 

24. Printing Presses 

25. Glass 

26. Chemical and pharmaceutical Works 

27. Shellac 

28. Tobacco 

29. Sugar 

30. Cotton Ginning & Baling 

31. Rice Mills 

32. Transport Services. 

(a) Tramways / 

(b) Buses 
83. Railways 

Other Types of Labour. 

34. Port Trusts 

35. Municipalities 

36. Central P . W . D. 

37. Rickshaw Pullers 


441,949 

502,660 

298,967 

?02,304 

6,261 

6,473 

^ 7,433 

14,167 

23,477 

45,000 

(159,761 

280,662) 

14,468 

22,688 

50,346 

110,227 

48,274 

39,477 

6,824 

20,626 

18,534 

36,087 

..21,315 

62,557 

13,088 

16,010 

12,030 

10,412 

12,410 

18,606 

* 

^ 1,657 

* 

70,000 

12,938 

33,733 


4,836 

43,497 

44,534 

8,934 

18,328 

37,979 

68,484 

« 

Between 25,000 — 30,000-}- 

• 

515,423 

76,908 

93,014 

123,979 

117,311 

47,446 

51,385 

# 

15,000 

» 

90,0004- 

669,153 

889,036 


• 

70,706 

« 

64,862 

* 

160,000 

28,098 

40,882 


^Figures not availabla* 
-J-Por 1944. 
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Remarks to accompany the Employment Chart. 

Figures given in the Chart refer to the total employment in British 
India except where stated otherwise in the following notes* Employment 
figures for Indian States wherever available are also given below : — 

1. Coal. — Figures refer to British India only. 

2. Manganese. — Besides those in British India, the Indian States 
employed 3,554 workers in 193ft and IjSOft* workers in 1943. 

3. Oold. — Figures refer to Mysore State only and in addition 7,733 
workers in 1939 and 6,358 in 1944 were employed by contractors but paid 
by the Mining Companies. In British India 143 workers were employed 
in 1939 and 219 in 1943. 

4. {V 4 ) Mica Mining. — Figures refer to British India only. In 
addition, 27,164 workers in 1939 and 52,170 in 1943 were employed on 
uparchallas and in Indian S ates* 

(b) Mica Manufacture . — Figures refer to whole of India and are an 
estimate. The employment in Mica factories during 1939 was about 
22,000 and during 1943 it was about 45,000. The balance is made up by 
employment in the Domestic section. 

5. Iron Ore. — Figures refer to British India alone. Besides, the 
employment in Mayubhanj, Keonjhar and Mysore States in 1944 was 
1,500, 675 and 500 workers respectively* 

6. Rock Salt. — The figures are for Khewra only. 

7. Mineral Oil — Figures refer to British India. 

8. Tea. — Figures refer to whole of India and include 97,000 workers 
in 1942 employed by Indian States; separate figures of employment in 
Indian States for 1939 are not available. 

9. Coffee. — Figures refer to whole of India and include 63,050 
workers employed by Indian States in 1943 and 58,281 in 1939* 

10. Rubber. — Figures refer to whole of India and include 32,125 
workers employed by Indian States in 1942. These figures for 1939 were 
28.034. 

11. Cotton. — Figures refer to whole of India. 

12. Jute. — Figures refer to British India, only. t 

13. Silk. — The figures relate to British India only. The employ- 
ment in Indian States in 1939 was 4,386 and in 1943 it was 7,198 Workers. 

14. Woollen. — The employment in Indian States was 9,768 workers 
in 1939 about 3,800 in 1943. In addition the woollen carpet and Shawl 
weaving establishments and the hosiery factories employed 3,382 and 264 
persons respectively. According to an estimate made there were als9 
about a lakh of handlooms engaged in the weaving of wool throughout 
the country. 

15. Dockyards. — Figures refer to British India. 

16. Engineering — Figitres refer to British India only. 

17. Cement. — Figures relate to British India and comprise cement, 
lime and pottery factories together. Indian States employed 3,667 and 
about 9,000 workers respectively during 1939 and 1943, 
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18. Matches. — Besides the British Indian figure the Indian States 
employed 3,747 and 5,600 workers respectively during 1939 and 1943. 

19. Paper , — Figures relate to British India; and during 1939 and 
1943 the Indian States employed 887 and 1,100 workers respectively. 

20- Carpet Weaving . — Figures relate to employment in the four 
selected centres, namely, Mirzapur, Amritsar and Srinagar. 

21. Coir Matting, — Figures relating to Travaincore and Cochin States 
only and are an estimate. 

22. Tanneries & Leather goods, — Figures relate onlv to British India. 

23. Potteries, — Figures relate to sampled units only at Calcutta, 
Bangalore and Gwalior. 

24. Printing Presses, — Figures refer only to British India. 

25. Glass — Figuies refer to British India only. The total estimated 
employment for all India is between 30,000 and 35,000. The excess of 
employment over the figures given in the chart is made up by about 5,000 
workers in Indian States and the rest by unregulated factories and cottage 
shops in British India. 

26. Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. — Figures refer to British 
India. 

27. Shellac. — The figure is an estimate for the whole of India. This 
includes 510 workers in Indian States. 

28. Tobacco — The figure is a combined one for Bidi, Cigar and 
Cigarette industries. The bidi industry is estimated to employ 500,000 
persons throughout India. The Cigar and Cigarettte industries in India 
employed 3,300 and 12,121 workers respectively in 1943. 

29. Sugar, — Figures refer to British India. 

30. Cotton Ginning and Balling. — Figures refer to British India. 

31. Rice Figures refer to British India, 

32. Transport Services — Figures refer to British India. The figuro^5 
for buses represent an estimate only and are for 1944. 

33. Railways.— relate to all railway servants, on all railways 
throughout the country. 

34. Port Trusts. — Figures relate to five selected ports only, 

35. iHtmiVipuiilifs.— Figures relate to seven selected centres only, 
namely, Bombay, Lahore, Madras, Calcutta, Nagpur, Cawnpore and 

36. Central P- W. T>. — An estimate, 

37. Rickshaw Pullers. — Figures relate to selected centres only. 
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APPENDIX VII. , 
Questionnaire regarding Migration 


Name of Centre 

Budget Reference No 

MIGRATION. 

1. (a,) Please state the name of the worker native place. 

(b) Has he any contact with his native place? 

2. Does lie or any member of his family own any land in his village? 
If so, who looks after the cultivation of his family land in the village* 

3. Does he go to help in agricultural operations at the sowing and 
harvesting time? 

4. (a) At what time of the year does he usually go to his native 
place? 

(b) Does he go to his native place at regular intervals, and if so, at 
what intervals? What is the purpose of such visits and what is the usual 
duration of the stay? 

5. Are liis earnings from the produce of land more, equal to or less 
than his earnings in the factory|mine during his period of absence? 

6. How often did he go to his village during the course of the last 
twelve months, for what purpose and what was the duration of the stay? 

APPENDIX VIII. 

Badly control system in Bombay. 

(An Extract from the Recommendations on Labour Matters of MilU 
owners^ Association, Bombay). 

1. The oject of the ‘Badli Control System’ is the decasualisation of 
baidli labour so that badlis will get attached to each mill and obtain more 
regular employment. A large number of badli is of no advantage to any- 
one except the Jobber. On the other hand, an enormous labour turnover 
is a great loss to the mill. In addition the large amount of casual labour 
is a constant source of labour trouble. In order to improve the efficiency 
in the mills and minimi.se the discontent it is neces.sary to introduce some 
form of badli control. This could be achieved even if absenteeism which, 
of course, leads to the employment of badlis, wais not reduced. The more 
important points of the ‘Baddli Control System’ are: — 

(1) Special badli cards should be given to all badlis working in a 

mill on a pa(rticular day. 

(2) Instructions in Marathi should be printed on the back of the 

badli card describing the rights and duties of badlis. 

(3) On the following day after the cards have been introduced, any 

badli having a card should be given preferential employment 
for available ' vacancies. A badli cardholder should be em- 
ployed on a similar occupation under any Jobber in the same 
department in preference to a new badli. 
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(4) Only after the number of badlis with cards wanting employment 

exhausted, should new badlis be employed. These 
should be given fresh badli cards. 

This system should go on from day to day and month to month. At 
the beginning Qf a new month, fresh cards should be given to 
the same ba|dlis, and their old cards recovered from them. 

(5) In order to ensure that the badlis who have got cards attend 

the mill regularly for employment from day to day, Heads 
of Departments .should initial the cards of badlis on each day 
that they attended the mill but could not get work. The 
Heads of Departments should initial the cards before the 
badlig are allowed to leave the mill premises. 

(6) In order to ensure that the system is being worked in a satis- 

factory' way it is necessary to employ a time-keeper or a 
ticket boy to vait at the mill gate for an hour or so after 
Starting time to record the number of badlis with cards leav- 
ing the mill without employment from dilferent departments 
so that when fresh badli cards are demanded from new badlis 
on any day the Heads of the Departments will be able to 
check up whether new men were being engaged in preference 
to badlis with cards. 

(7) Where the mills find that badlis do not turn up regularly from 

day to day, their cards should be cancelled- A previous 
warning should, however, be given and badlis should also 
be informed that efforts are being made to give them con- 
tinuous work. fWhere badlis carrying a badlis pass do not 
get work they have to get their cards initialled by the Hea4 
of the Department concerned before leaving the mill. 

(8) Etforts should also be made by IMaiiagers and Departmental 

Heads to see that before a man is engaged oti a permanent 
basis he has worked as a badli for several months and has 
had badli cards regularly during that period. 

(9) clVfanagers would find it useful to have statements made from 

time to time of the number of badlis engaged in each major 
departments to watch how the system is progressing. 

(10) Mills should compile the * badli return' and send it to the 

Association every month in order to find out whether the 
‘Badli Control System' is working satisfactorily or not. 

(11) A separate register containing the names of all badlis should 

be maintained. On the first day of eaph month the names of 
all badli workers who have been given badli cards should be 
entered up serially in this register for each of the major de- 
partments. The day to day attendance of all the badli card 
holders should be noted. If a badli obtains work then his 
departmental ticket number for the day should be entered 
up against his name in the date column. If he came to the 
mills but did not get work, he should be marked present and 
if he did not call at the mill at all, he should be marked 
%\mcaU 
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